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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


The financial centers of the country—and the mar- 
ket they represent in United States Government 
and State and Municipal Bonds—are at only 
arm's length from our clients. Our experienced 
staff and co-ordinated communications provide 
them with the ‘supply and demand" market of 
any issue as of any minute of the working day. 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC, 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Artist Grant Tigner has drawn a cover this 
month which is a veritable course in the 
resources and landmarks of the region which 
the nation’s bankers will visit as they attend 
their annual convention in San Francisco. A 
section of this issue of the magazine, begin- 
ning on page 137, is devoted to additional 
facts about San Francisco and the West 
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Important in Planning 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Check paper that properly reflects 
the character and stability of a 
bank is a factor of major impor- 
tance in a well planned public 
relations program. That is one 
reason why a great majority of 
America’s leading banks have 
chosen La Monte Safety Papers. 
They are recognized from coast to 
coast as the standard for quality 
and safety. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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San Francisco, 1949 


From October 30 through November 2 
the American Bankers Association will 
be meeting in annual session at San 
Francisco. This is the first time since 
1936 that the A.B.A. has visited the 
California city. 

BANKING devotes a 32-page section 
of the current issue to a preview of the 
convention and a broad survey of the 
Far West country where so much Amer- 
ican history has been and is being 
written. 

There’s an article on the convention 
itself, with pictures of the Association’s 
officers, division, commission and com- 
mittee heads, as well as the program and 
a bibliography of A.B.A. publications 
appearing during the past year. 

Another feature, presenting the San 
Francisco Bay area, includes a hotel 
map of the city, interesting photo- 
graphs, and other material that will 
make folks feel at home. The West, as a 
whole, is covered in text and pictures 
on the growth of bank resources, busi- 
ness, and population in the 12th Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 


Those who like a bit of history will 
find many reminders of the West’s past 
in a pictorial sequence. And for sight- 
seers there are several pages that point 
up places of interest to be seen en route 
to or from the convention. 

The section comprises pages 137-168. 


Bank Cleaned Out 


Saw a United Press dispatch from 
Wakefield, Massachusetts: 

“Seven policemen, equipped with riot 
guns and tear gas, rushed to the Wake- 
field Savings Bank early today to in- 


vestigate reports of ‘drilling’ within the | 


bank. 

“Entering with drawn guns, the of- 
ficers found Caretaker Robert Abbott 
cleaning rugs with a vacuum cleaner.” 


40,000 Mortgages, All at Once 


Tae Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
has bought more than $100-million of 
mortgage loans, covering approximately 
40,000 homes in New York State, from 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
President GEORGE C. JOHNSON said 


YOU'RE 

ONE 

OF 

THE 

FAMILY 

AT 
CENTRAL-PENN 


When you, or your customers, 
have business in Philadelphia, use 
our facilities . . . you’ll find them 
complete, you'll find us friendly. 
The minute you take off your 
hat you’re one of the family here. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


the transaction represented the largest | 


amount of money and the largest num- 
ber of loans ever handled in a single 
transaction. The Dime plans to add 


personnel, new machinery, and mechan- | 


ical equipment to handle this big batch 
of new business. It plans to allot $25- 
million of the total to a syndicate of 
savings and loan associations. 

HOLC awarded its New York port- 


“Look, Kohout, I'm a low counter man myself — but for once let’s be the second most 
modern bank in town!” 


ve) 
F Mex Eve 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
| INSURANCE CORPORATION 


IT’S COMING 


September 1949 Edition 


The Bank 


Banks, Investment Bankers 
and Life Insurance Com- 
panies complete in one 
volume. 2800 pages of 
vital reference material at 
your fingertips. 


* 
R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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This recent SIKES CHAIR installation instantly reflects what we 
sincerely believe about furniture... it creates the pace and 
atmosphere of a room. The SIKES NO. 1780 Leather Upholstered 
Chair is admirably suited where unusual comfort, integrity and a 
feeling of substance are desired. Every graceful line of the se- 
lected hardwood reflects the good-taste and judgment acquired 
in over 85 years of fine furniture building. The rich, top grain 
leather upholstery creates distinguished yet hospitable luxury for 
Board Rooms, Reception Rooms and Private Offices. 


Ask about other fine Sikes Seating, constructed 
1779SE and designed with the use in mind. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC., 24 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONALISM 


THE professional in sports hits a 
little harder, drives a little farther, 
fields a little smoother—and gets 
paid for delivering a little better 
performance. Generally speaking, 
this is true in every field. 


Weare professional check printers, 
therefore we work a little faster, 
print a little more accurately, pack 
a little neater—and we make money 
because we deliver the goods. Some 
thirty-four years ago, when most 
manufacturers were seeking bigger 
orders and building bigger machines, 
we went after the smaller orders and 
built small machines to turn them 
out. Progressively thru the years, we 
have focused on smaller and smaller 
orders and consequently we are 
prepared to produce them — 
professionally. 


LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Do you want to buy 200 checks at 
a time? 100? 50? 40? 25? 20? It 
makes no difference to us because 
we can tailor a package to your spe- 
cial needs. Do you want to buy 1,000 
orders? 50,000? 200,000? It’s all the 
same to us because we have the 
“know-how” and the facilities and 
the skilled workmen who never 
print anything but bank checks. 


Should you be contemplating now 
a program involving imprinted 
checks for all your depositors — or 
for a large portion of them —talk to 
our people and let them present the 
type of professional package that has 
already won public acceptance. Per- 
haps our standard package, in vary- 
ing quantities, would meet your 
needs. Perhaps you want a tailor- 
made job. No matter which, we can 
do it and we think you'll like it! 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK. CLEVELAND, CHICAGO KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL 


folio to the bank on the basis of sealed 
competitive bids. Subsequently the 
agency will also dispose of its holdings 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and other states where it has 
mortgages in large quantities. 

“We are proud,” said Mr. Jonnson, 
“that we are able to handle such a 
volume of mortgage business. There 
will be no interruption to home builders 
and home owners, and we shall continue 
to welcome new accounts.” 


Look While You Bank 


As Bayxine has reported, The Bay- 
side National Bank of Jamaica, New 
York, early this summer put a television 
set in the lobby of its Union Turnpike 
office. 

Are the customers appreciative? Well, 
the other day the bank had to delay 
its closing so that a gray-haired woman 
could see the end of a show. And a little 
girl told Vice-president ALVAN B. FEHN 
that she thought it would be nice if the 
bank would stay open so she could see 
Howdy-Doody. 

“The receiver,” says Mr. Fenn, “is 
popular with the children, and the 
parents like it because it gives the chil- 
dren something to do while bank busi- 
ness is being transacted. 

“Of course we can’t trace just how 
much new business has come to us as a 
result of the installation, but traffic 
in the lobby has increased immeasura- 
bly. Since the first day it was placed in 
operation there’s never been a time 
when there wasn’t a group of the bank’s 
customers watching the show. The 
afternoon programs attract many. But 
it’s on Monday night, when we’re open 
from 6 to 8 o’clock, that the set is most 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“I sure would like to see those nest eggs 
they say people put away in there!” 
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STockholders 


800,000 


800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 


There are 800,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped provide the telephone system that serves you. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230,000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 
More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
years or longer. 


No one—no individual, company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T. stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities, towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people go to work for you. 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them, that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 


A fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Because 
we photograph 


checks... we can supply a complete 
description of any check payable outside 


Chicago that has been deposited with us. 


Also, if any such check is lost, a facsimile 
made from our film is forwarded for payment. 
Usually this saves the time and trouble of 


getting a duplicate check. 


We invite you to deposit your checks with us. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


popular. In fact, there are some cus. 
tomers who favor an extension of these 
night banking hours so that they can 
see more television.” 

Customers’ errand boys, clerks, and 
others who are sent to the bank with 
deposits welcome the assignment these 
days. If they’re gone too long —well, 
probably the boss figures it was a par- 
ticularly good program. 

Yes, there’s a row of chairs in front 
of the set. They make looking more 
comfortable. 


Success Story 


OME time ago GorpDon C. Hunter, 
executive vice-president of the Peoples 
Bank, Roxboro, North Carolina, took 
a BANKING reporter on a visit to a Rox- 
boro farm owned by Mr. and Mrs. L. L. 
Long. The Longs had bought the place 
rather recently, and were beginning, 
with bank help and much hard work, 
the improvements that would transform 
it from “a run-down place” to a profita- 
ble producer. 

“These people,” observed Mr. Huy- 
TER, “have got what it takes. There may 
be a story in this for you some day.” 

And there was, indeed, as you'll agree 
when you read “The Long Family’s 
‘Run-Down Farm,’”’ which Mr. HUNTER 
contributes to our Country Banker sec- 
tion this month. It’s the story, par- 
ticularly, of what the Longs’ sons, 
Talmadge and Thomas, have done as 
farmers in the North Carolina tobacco 
country. With their parents’ good ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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“I’ve been wanting to meet you. My hus- 
band has told me so little about you” 
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WHEN Teamwork Counts 


It takes teamwork for the crew of 
a racing shell to stand out in com- 
petition. And, in choosing bank- 
ing connections in other sections, 
bankers seek institutions with an 
outstanding record for teamwork. 


Bankers throughout the nation 
find at the National Shawmut Bank 
both the ability and the wié/lingness 
to cooperate promptly and fully on 
any assignment, no matter how diffhi- 


cult or unusual it may be. 


They know, too, that for more 
than 113 years, the National Shaw- 
mut Bank... located in one of the 
nation’s most important financial 
centers ... has well earned its repu- 
tation as Boston’s bank of “Out- 


standing Strength.” 


Isn’t it time for you to keep an 
account at the Shawmut Bank? 


“Outstanding Strength” for 113 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $30,000,000 
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ter. Our 
they 
rently speeded up our service . . 
actorily by both tellers and public.” 
Pete well er Bank, Madison Indiana Beaver Dam Deposit Bank, Beaver Dam, Kentucky 
ank, 
The National Branc 


accepted Very satis. 


“Our customers like the system . . . tellers find the machi 
“Situated in summer resort area . . . Burroughs Commercial speed up their work at the windows very substantially 
Teller’s Machines permit our tellers to handle increased Hudson River Trust Company, Hudson, New York 
volume during summer months with little difficulty.” 


First National Bank, Lake George, New York 


“Our Burroughs Teller’s Machines have proved entirely 

satisfactory. They have done everything for us that we ‘ P 

expected of them at the time of their purchase.” F and legible . . . eliminates errors.” 
First National Bank, Madison, Indiana Valley State Bank, South Salt Lake, Utah 


Se f 
7. 
y 
- 
De C 
receipt that is 


has given additio 
: : ime both to rs, tellers and bank. Hel - 
results. Pleased with saving of handling deposits, 


Bath National Bank, Bath, Maine 


nal protection to deposi- 


excellent 
customers and to bank employees. 


The Dale State Bank, Dale, Indiana 


COMMERCIAL 
TELLER’S 
MACHINES 


Small banks in all parts of the country are using 
beak load without them. Speed up window operations . . . 
tReleacing time to minimum.” Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machines to 
be First National Bank of Cairo, Cairo, New York 


4 
e machi 


speed and simplify teller operations . . . give 


Get complete information on this modern tool 


faster window service ... win customer goodwill. 


7 for tellers—call your local Burroughs representa- 


tive today. 


a 


Burroughs 


“vantages most noticeable are reduction in stationery 
sts... depositor appreciation of neat, accurate receipts 
‘time saved in completing work.” 


armers State Bank of Newport, Newport, Washington 


that is 04 
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Mosler 
BANK VAULTS 


No great surprise that the first two Federal Reserve 
Bank Vaults ordered since the war (Seattle, Washing- 
ton and Portland, Oregon) should be built by Mosler. 
Because, for more than a century, banks the world 
over have depended upon Mosler’s complete line of 
fine equipment for the best fire and burglary protec- 
tion available. 


Of all the Bank Vaults installed throughout the world 
by Mosler, not one has ever failed to give complete 
protection. Reason enough why no bank can afford 
not to check with Mosler before ordering protective 
equipment of any kind from safe deposit boxes to bank 
vault installations. 


Mosler Safe 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 
LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND VAULTS IN THE WORLD 


Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Covington, Ky. 
Minneapolis 
Dallas 
Houston 
Denver 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
York, Pa. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


[i 


Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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just A MINUTE — Continued 


DEPOSITS 


“What do you mean, | forgot my slip?” 


ample before them, the boys bought 
land of their own and developed, over 
the years, one of the best tobacco farms 
in the county. 

The key to thelr success, it would 
seem, is their willingness to work. As 
Mr. HunTER puts it, “Any time they 
want something done, they simply go 
out and do it—and complete it in a 
very short time.” 

That’s a pretty good formula. 


“Never an Iron Curtain” 


Rosse. H. Srewart, president of 
The Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, wrote an article, ‘‘ Loss 
Stoppers for Small Businesses,” for the 
January issue of BANKING. 

One day this summer Mr. STEWART 
received a letter from L. VERSCHAFFEL, 
an employee of a bank in Brussels, 
Belgium, wherein M. VERSCHAFFEL re- 
ported that he had found the article in 


“Then take this in and deposit it to my 
account” 


September 1949 


_CANADA’S 


OIL FIELDS 


CANADA’S “OIL” BANK 


55 branches in Alberta, the "oil" 
province. Over 720 branches in Ca- 
nada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America. New York, London 
and Paris. Head Office, Montreal. 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,222,000,000 


We invite enquiries from United States banks 
interested in the tremendous oil development now 
taking place in western Canada. We have been 
operating in Canada’s western oil fields since the 
earliest days of development, know the oil fields 
and the men who work them. Branches of the Royal 
Bank serve directly the Turner Valley, Leduc, 
Woodbend and Redwater Oil Fields. 


From long experience and a well-organized 
department of information, we can help answer 
your clients’ questions on foreign exchange control 
regulations, taxation, customs, immigration, 
royalties, incorporation, conservation controls 
and new fields of exploration. 

For quick service, address enquiries to: 


E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Calgary, Alberta. 


THE | 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 
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HERE’S HOW AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Provides 


Added Protection 


for 


Commercial Loans 


RGIA LUMBER 
ANUFACTURER writes: 
"Your adjuster has just finished 
checking up oF 3 losses. -- 
left your droft for approx!- 
mately $21,000. Policy has 
enabled us fo sell some accounts 
in lorger amounts.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURER 
“Wish to acknowledge you 
amount of $1 1,801.51 
. . payment on 2 accounts ~~ 
thought well off. Have carrt 
your policy over 25 years--->+ 


relations always satisfactory.” 


CALIFORNIA HEATING 
WHOLESALER writes: 
“We thank you for check ‘in 
settlement of claims on policy 
#141-183... sincerely oppre- 
ciate promptness and simplicity 
in handling.” 


Ew YORK 
MANUFACTURER writes: 
|. pleased fo receive check 
in payment of loss sustained. 


Have had American Credit 


e over 20 years 
nae very helpful in sales. 


Insurance Programs 


Designed to Protect and 


Conserve Assets 


are NOT Complete unless 
They Include Credit Insurance 


RECEIVABLE are valuable 
assets . .. should be protected at ALL times. 
Business history shows that despite credit 
ratings, diligent investigation and past 
record of payment . . . UNFORESEEABLE 
EVENTS frequently turn good credit risks into 
bad debt losses. 


That is why ‘more and more banks are 
advising their customers to complete their 
program of insurance protection by carrying 
CREDIT insurance . . . which 
guarantees payment of Accounts Receivable. 


Some banks insist on this added protection 
before granting commercial loans. The bank 
may now be included as a named assured 
without charge in American Credit policies. 


Bank officers know that only companies 
which insure their plant, equipment, inven- 
tory, cash AND their Accounts Receivable 
.. . have completed their program of insurance 
protection ... and do not face damaging 
credit losses ... because when their custom- 
ers cannot pay, AMERICAN CRepiT will. 


SEND FOR BOOK —‘‘Wuy ‘Sarr’ 
Crepits NEED PRoTEcTION” contains valu- 
able facts for you and your customers. It 
discusses the nature of credit... unforeseen 
events which cause frequent credit loss .. . 
includes more information about American 
Credit insurance. For a copy just phone the 
American Credit office in your city or write 
American CrepiT INDEMNITY CoMPANY OF 
New York, Dept. 45, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
oF New York & 
1893) 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


aa OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


“I don’t think he ever opens it. I’ve been 

suggesting for three weeks that he take me 

out to dinner and I don’t even get so much 
as a ‘How do you do’ ” 


a copy of the magazine in the library 
of the American Embassy, had trans- 
lated it into French and Flemish, and 
discussed it with his bank’s managing 
committee. That group liked it so well 
that a free translation of the text, with 
a foreword, was sent to the bank’s 
agencies throughout Belgium. 

“T may assure you,” said M. Ver- 
SCHAFFEL, “its contents have been 
highly appreciated by all people inter- 
ested in this matter. 

“This practical example,” he con- 
tinued, “proves once more the useful- 
ness and efficiency of free circulation of 
ideas, press, and books. It seems to me 
indisputable that what is right and 
beneficial for brains and mind can’t be 
wrong for goods, services, money, bank- 
ing operations and investment . . . 

“May there never be an iron curtain 


yo? 


between your country and mine! 


With Apologies 


Throvcr an unfortunate error, the 
name of STANHOPE A. LIGON was 
omitted from the roster of the Class of 
1949, The Graduate School of Banking, 
as published in our August issue. Mr. 
Licon, who is in the Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, majored in 
Commercial Banking. 


P.S. is the part of a letter that contains 
the important news. 


The only time some people reflect is 
when they look in a mirror. 


In a garden you not only grow carrots 
and radishes, but you also grow tired. 
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How a Bankers Trust bond account analysis may help your bank 


Timely bond portfolio analysis may 
help you in the management of your 
bond account, and lead directly to 
increased earnings for your bank 
and the strengthening of your capi- 
tal structure. 


With business and economic con- 
ditions undergoing marked changes, 
it is particularly important that 
your bond account be reviewed 
periodically. 

In analyzing your account, our 
specialists evaluate key factors such 
as the nature and volatility of 
deposits—business and loan trends— 
interest rates—Treasury and Federal 
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Reserve policies—liquidity require- 
ments. A study of such factors is the 
basis for our detailed analysis, which 
may include specific recommenda- 
tions of what to buy and what to sell. 

In addition, we apply to our study 
of your account the knowledge and 
experience we have gained as pri- 
mary dealers in U.S. Government 


and Municipal securities. 

Bond Account Analysis is just one 
of the many services Bankers Trust 
offers its correspondents and cus- 
tomers. When you are interested in 
this service, you are invited to write 
us. Please address Bond Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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For machine-posted records 
that wear and wear and wear 


... at low cost 


PARSONS 
MECHANO 


This paper and card stock, 50% new cotton 
fiber, has built-in toughness, and will take a 
terrific beating, withstanding hundreds of 
handlings. 


Parsons Mechano Form was 


built to the 
specifications of the leading machine, ribbon 
and ink manufacturers. You'll get legible, 
clean-cut entries, that stay legible. Mechano 
Form has the no-glare surface that means 
fewer errors 


in reading and writing the 
entries. So it's fine for hand posting, too. 
Available in eight weights and seven colors. 
Matching colors in paper and cards mean 


you can use each color to indicate a type of 


account or record, saving time and assuring 
accuracy. Entries can be erased easily, by 
rubber, scratcher or chemicals, leaving the 
same color of smooth, hard surface. 


, “How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting” 


This is the title of a free 
booklet that gives the answers 
on paper for accounting and 
record-keeping purposes. It tells 
what types of paper or card to 
use for various applications 
and gives valuable hints on 
saving time, effort and paper. 


© PPc 1949 


Parsons Paper ComMPpANy 
DrPARTMENT 92 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, free, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet ‘“‘How to Make Your Records Legible and 
Lasting’. 
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Ove returned from Okinawa, one from 
| Omaha 
| “flying the Hump.” The war was over 


Beach, and the third from 


—it was time to start carrying out a 


| long-cherished plan of going into busi- 
| ness together as building contractors; 


but they had only the proverbial fi- 
nancial “shoe-string,” outside of an 
abundance of youth, enthusiasm, and 


industry. 


So the three veterans came to our 
bank and laid their plan before one of 
our vice-presidents. They had several 
contracts lined up which promised good 
profits, along with a limited supply of 


| capital, and a GI loan was arranged. 


The housing shortage was dire, and the 
small homes they immediately started 
building sold readily. 

Then they struck a snag. It was im- 
possible for them to get concrete blocks 
for their houses in sufficient quantity 
to complete them as quickly as they 
needed to in order to keep their money 
working and turning over. It just hap- 
pened that a concrete block manufac- 
turer with a well equipped small estab- 
lishment wanted to sell out because the 
illness of a member of his family re- 
quired a change of climate. 

The boys sought the bank officer 
again. Was there any possible way in 
which they could purchase this little 
business, that they might operate it 
themselves and be sure of materials 
for their contracting work? Our officer 
put on his thinking cap, visited the con- 
crete block manufacturer, conferred 
with him ‘and with the veterans, and 
finally lined up a deal which allowed the 
latter to acquire the block business. 
From then on the young men really 
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went to town. Building speeded up, 
They were good workmen. They gave 
honest value. They cut their own house- 
hold budgets to the bone and played 
out “the shoe-string”’ carefully. 

The loans are being paid off regu- 
larly. Each veteran now lives in his own 
new home, and work is progressing on 
several more. Free enterprise, for which 
these men fought overseas, has rewarded 
their initiative and labor, through the 
assistance of our bank. 

Bette S. HAMILTON 


Tae lady’s request for a personal loan 
was really quite ridiculous from the 
bank’s standpoint. She was a_hope- 
lessly poor risk. But the assistant mana- 
ger didn’t say so. Instead, he listened 
sympathetically to the outpouring of a 
troubled mind, then offered some sound 
advice. 

In the first place, said the banker, a 
loan would solve nothing. What the 
lady needed was not temporary cash to 
satisfy pressing obligations for the 
moment, but, rather, better manage- 
ment of her income. With the typical 
clarity of an impersonal viewpoint, the 


banker pointed out that the would-be 
customer was living beyond her means— 
could never catch up if she continued to 
incur new indebtedness to pay old. 
His advice was to move to an apartment 
within her means and to keep other 
expenses strictly within her ability to 
pay. 

Weeks later the bank received a letter 
from this woman stating that she had 
thought over what the assistant man- 
ager had suggested and had finally 
agreed it would be foolish to “rob 
Peter to pay Paul.” She therefore had 
rented a smaller apartment—the lower 
rent enabling her to “adjust my finan- 
cial affairs.” 

The letter closed with this: 

. and when the day comes that 
I will have some money to bank, I will 
bring it to your bank. Thank you for 
your kindness which helped to make me 
think.” 

RICHARD M. THOMASON 
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... with the New Underwood All Electric 


FANFOLD WRITING MACHINE 


With this machine, your office workers never waste time, juggling 
messy, loose carbon paper. One simple, easy loading operation 
and they can type up to 1500 sets of waybills, freight bills, orders, 
requisitions, or other multi-copy forms . . . without changing 
carbons. 


Instead of using loose or padded forms, you simply purchase the 
same forms printed in long continuous strips containing 500 to 
1500 sets which are fed chain-like into the Underwood All Electric 
Fanfold Writing Machine. 


Instead of employing loose sheets of carbon paper, the carbon 
paper is fed from long sheets or rolls. As each completed set of 
forms is discharged from the machine, the carbon paper is auto- 
matically moved into the next set of forms. The operator merely 
types and removes the completed forms, the machine does the rest. 

In addition, the new Underwood All Electric Fanfold Writing 
Machine incorporates every modern refinement and feature essen- 
tial to maximum operating simplicity and speed, including Under- 
wood’s renowned ALL ELECTRIC KEYBOARD. 

It is a pleasure to operate this new Underwood. The same light 
finger-tip touch produces one or many perfect copies. Controlled 
electric power provides the energy that makes the operator’s work 
simple and easy. Increased speed without fatigue is assured. 

See this new Fanfold Machine at your local Underwood 
branch ... or mail the coupon for full information, today! 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines... Typewriters 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 

Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Type your waybills and freight bills the Underwood All 
Electric way. Get more work .. better work. ..in less time. 


Move Carbons from each completed set of forms into 
the next set without touching or juggling messy single sheets 
of carbon paper - . . eliminate carbon waste .. .cut costs. 


Zip! As each completed set is removed, the next set auto- 
matically feeds into position, ready instantly for typing... 
eliminate non- productive operations...speed up production. 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me new illustrated folder describing the 
New Underwood All Electric Fanfold Writing Machine. 


Name of Company 
Your Name and Title 
Street Address 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Foreign Trade Tight Rope 


couraging signs in the stabilizing 

forces which have recently come 
into play in American economy. Apart 
from the fact that there is always a 
symptomatic influence of developments 
in the United States on Canadian 
business, the firmness in prices of 
some basic materials and upturns in 
others were altogether welcome. Such 
movements indicated that prices for 
Canadian products of corresponding 
types, notably base metals, would be 
reflected to some extent in Canada’s 
foreign trade returns and thus partly 
offset depressing elements which were 
beginning seriously to affect the Domin- 
ion’s exports, which make up about 
one-third of all its business. 

While it is impossible yet to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the effects 
of restricted buying by the sterling area 
in the hard-currency countries (of which 
Canada is one), opinion is practically 
unanimous that this country will suffer 
further heavy losses in certain lines of 
its export business during the next year 
unless one of the most difficult mone- 
tary problems in the world today—in- 
convertibility of sterling—can be cor- 
rected, or at least some steps taken to 
correct it when American, Canadian, 
and British officials meet in Washing- 
ton in September to consider all the 
trade difficulties which have come to 
the surface during the last few months. 


(Cures business has seen some en- 


Canadian representatives at this con- 
ference are certain to press, and prob- 
ably advance some suggestions, for 
solution of this problem of sterling in- 
convertibility, which has made it im- 
possible for Canada to use her export 
trade surplus with the sterling area to 
meet her deficit (a surplus of imports 
over exports) with the United States, 
as she did prior to World War II. The 
views of the Canadian representative 
could, and probable will, be linked with 
those based on negotiations for a new 
trade treaty with the United States so 
as to afford a larger American market 
for Canadian products. 

Coupled also with these presentations 
may be a strong argument that, unless 
Canada is afforded at least some meas- 
ure of sterling convertibility and a 
broader American market, she should 
not be expected to remove or relax the 
remaining controls she now exercises on 
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imports of American materials and 
goods. It might also be justifiably 
claimed that Canada, alone of all coun- 
tries short of United States dollars, has 
until recently eased import restrictions. 
Moreover, her representatives could 
point out that the proportion of pro- 
curement authorizations for Canada 
made by the ECA in Washington has 
dropped considerably this year. The 
ECA authorized “off-shore” purchases 
in Canada for the 12 months ending 
June 1949 amounting in all to about 
$760-million, but fully three-quarters 
of this amount was awarded in 1948. 
Then, the monthly average was nearly 
$75-million, whereas in the first six 
months of 1949 the “off-shore” pur- 
chases authorized in Canada averaged 
less than $30-million per month. By 
June of this year the allocations had 
dropped to $15-million. 

A number of factors are responsible 
for this marked falling off in ECA ap- 
propriations for Canadian products, 
none of which is open to criticism. It 
might be recalled that when ECA was 
set up it was authorized by Congress to 
purchase materials and goods outside 
the United States only when there were 
no surpluses of these in the United 
States. When American wheat was de- 
clared in surplus supply Britain had to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWaYS 
The famous Banff Springs Hotel in the Canadian Rockies, which will be on the touring 
agenda of many of the bankers attending the A.B.A. convention in San Francisco 


stop drawing upon ECA for American 
dollars with which to buy Canadian 
wheat under a contract with the Do- 
minion authorities, and has since been 
using her own American exchange for 
this purpose. This change has meant a 
saving of $20-25 million per month in 
ECA appropriations, and an equivalent 
reduction in Canada’s receipts of United 
States dollars. 

More recently ECA has found it 
necessary to arrange for the purchase of 
American lumber instead of Canadian 
for shipment to Continental Europe, as 
this product also came into surplus 
supply in certain major forest sections 
of the United States. Wood pulp has 
also begun to appear as a surplus item 
in the United States, with the result 
that ECA has pressed Britain to shift 
its purchases of this material from 
Canada to the United States. ECA had 
previously authorized Britain to buy 
Canadian wood pulp and paper worth 
nearly $50-million. 

The smaller receipts of United States 
dollars by Canada from ECA and some- 
thing of a new buying splurge of Amer- 
ican products by the Canadian public 
have caused the Dominion trade au- 
thorities to reconsider their compara- 
tively lenient policies of the past six or 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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The 2-plow Farm- 
all C tractor de- 
livers 22.18 belt 
horsepower to 
drive a McCor- 
mick No. 7 ensi- 
lage cutter; plows 
6to9 acres a day. 


save soil 
on every farm 


On the contour or straightaway, the Farmall M 
tractor gives you easy-to-handle 3-plow power; 
is the largest Farmall available. 


The 1-plow Farmall 
Super-A tractor 
plows 3 to 6 acres a 
day; has standard 
tread, Farmall Touch- 
Control. Gives you 
five-way power. 


The popular Farmall 
H is a full 2-plow 
tractor. Interchanges 
many mounted imple- 
ments with Farmall M 
tractor. Plows 9 to 
11 acres a day. 


The Farmall Cub trac- 
tor does all jobs on 
farms up to 40 acres, 
many jobs on big 
farms. Plows 312 acres 
a day. Does many jobs 
twice as fast as horses. 


With five Farmall tractors to 
choose from, every farmer can 
pick the right Farmall or com- 
bination of Farmalls for his 
farm. No farm need be under 
powered, none over powered. 

This means that every farm 
can now receive the 26-year- 
proved advantages of the Farm- 
all System. Important among 
those advantages is this... Farm- 
all tractors and regular McCor- 
mick farm equipment are “built 
to order” for soil-conserving 
farming. 

For example, with hydraulic 
Farmall Touch-Control or Lift- 
All, the operator lifts the planter 
or cultivator over grassed 
waterways and breezes through 
contour strip point rows, all with 
no waste of time or effort. Regu- 
lar McCormick equipment does 
the scores of jobs that farsighted 
farm management requires. Thus 
International Harvester provides 
the tools for saving the soil while 
farming at a profit. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


This modern building symbolizes 
the expanded service facilities 
of IH dealers throughout America. 
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180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LISTEN TO JAMES MELTON ON “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON NBC, 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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LETTERHEAD 
BEEN ANALYZED 


LATELY / 


SCIENTIFIC 


ideas 
New Woodbury Letterheads 


WRITE TO DEPT. A. 


and samples a the 


FOUNDED 1879 


WOODBURY & CO. 


CHADWICK SQUARE 


WORCESTER 5,MASS. 


Is Your Bank 
“(etting Its Share?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
eight months regarding imports of 


| American materials and goods. In fact, 
| existing controls have been tightened 
| to some extent through closer scrutiny 


by exchange and customs officials of re- 
quests for permits to import from the 
United States. These stricter rulings, 
however, apply to nonessential items. 
There is, indeed, the necessity for more 
permits for capital goods required in 
the development of large newly found 
resources of oil, high-grade iron, ti- 
tanium, and lithium, all of which re- 
quire much American equipment. 

The development of the new Cana- 
dian oil and iron fields has been de- 
scribed at some length in previous is- 
sues of BANKING, but it might now be 
noted that more American companies 
are becoming interested in the large 
petroleum area in the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada, particularly that in Alberta. 
Nearly half of the 100 or more com- 
panies engaged in exploration and 
drilling are American, these including 
such important concerns as Barnsdall, 
California Standard, Sun and Socony- 
Vacuum, as well as a number of expert 
geophysical and seismic service organ- 
izations with headquarters in the west- 
ern states. The lithium development re- 
ferred to above has been undertaken by 
the Lithium Corporation of America 
about 90 miles north-east of Winnipeg 


| on a deposit said to be the largest 
| known. This element is one of the minor 


minerals, but it is coming into greater 
use for ceramics and welding-rod coat- 
ings and for increasing the conductivity 
of copper castings. 


Corporation as a plant in London, 
Ontario, for the manufacture of diesel 
electric locomotives. This plant is to 
cost about $5-million and when in full 
production will have a capacity of 300 
locomotives per annum for all types of 
railway services, switching, freight and 
passenger. Canadian railways have 
been turning to this kind of motive 
power with the expectation that it will 
be even more beneficial in Canada, with 
its great distances and climatic ex. 
tremes, than in the United States. 
Another important American project 
in Canada is the extension of the Johns- 
Manville asbestos mining operations to 
northern Ontario, in the center of this 
country’s largest gold field. The yellow 
metal and asbestos are rarely found in 
proximity to each other. The property 
which this American corporation is to 
develop has been known for some years, 
but was considered as of doubtful eco- 
nomic value until thorough tests were 
made of it in the last year or two. It is 
said to contain higher-grade asbestos 
than the company obtains in its large 
Quebec mine and its development will 
place that concern in a more inde- 
pendent position and open up a new 
source of supply for its new processing 
plant built on the outskirts of Toronto 
in recent years. It is expected that the 
new Ontario project will involve capital 
expenditures of about $10-million. 
Most of these new developments, par- 
ticularly those in iron, titanium, lith- 
ium, and asbestos, will increase Cana- 
da’s export capacity quite materially in 
years to come, mainly for the American 
market. In time, therefore, Canada 


Your best prospects 
for increased use of 
your bank’s services 
are your present 
local customers. 


Another new enterprise requiring con- 


| siderable American capital and equip- 
| ment is announced by General Motors 


stands a good chance of balancing her 
exports to the United States with her 
imports from that country. 


“IMPACT” 


the weekly news letter of busi- 
ness significance, is a dignified 
and economical way to sell the 
profitable services your bank has 
to offer. Write for current issues 
to compare with any other news 
letter — regardless of price. 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES 
INC. 


53 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


“Of course you closed the vault — now go to sleep!” 
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Canadian Bank Connections 


ANADLANSBANK 


3 


é 


New 
FOUNDLAND 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce offers Canada-wide service 


through its 550 branches across the Dominion. 


These branches reach into practically every Canadian agricultural 
community; through the great forest areas; into all the rich min- 
ing sections, including the new oil fields of Western Canada; as 


well as the major industrial centers. Enquiries cordially invited. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches Across Canada and in 
New York SEATTLE PortTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


Lonpon, Enc. anp THE West INDIES 
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PHOTOS FROM GENDREAU 


Making the Most of a 


Travel Service 


JOHN J. 


The author is manager of the travel 
department of the American Surety & 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 

almost everyone 


cT so long ago 
N but the very rich thought of 


“vacation” as a blissful period 
that occurred only in summer months. 
For the one individual who walked into 
a travel agency and booked a cruise or 
pleasure trip in late fall or winter, there 
were thousands to whom such an under- 
taking seemed as out of reach as an 
African big-game expedition. People 
took their two or three week vacations 
in summer as a matter of course, au- 
tomatically staying at home throughout 
the other months of the year. 

Nowadays American travel knows 
no season and the American traveler 
has no bounds. With the shortening of 
distances and the great improvement 
in transportation, it is now possible to 
spend a vacation almost anywhere in 
the world: Hiking through the English 
countryside; strolling along the boule- 
vards of Paris; skiing in Switzerland; 
cruising the Caribbean; touring South 
America; visiting Hawaii; or seeing the 
scenic wonders of our own country. 

America-on-the-go offers new oppor- 
tunities for service by banks in all but 
small communities. An alert and well 
organized travel department can be a 
money-maker on its own and, at the 
same time, attract additional customers 
to other departments in the bank. But 
only if certain fundamental “musts” 
are carefully observed. 

For example, the person in charge 
of the bank’s travel department should 
have travel agency or other consumer- 
transportation experience. The man- 
ager should also be thoroughly familiar 


ANYWHERE, ANY SEASON 


The author points out that now the Ameri- 
can traveler knows no season and has no 
bounds. In the strip of pictures at the left, 
from the top down, are shown tourists on a 
Belgian canal, at a well known North African 
landmark, enjoying year-round sport in 
Switzerland, testing locally popular trans- 
portation in India, viewing a harbor in Bra- 
zil, climbing in nearby Canada, and making 
use of water transport in Jamaica, BWI 


AHEARN 


with bank services and be quick to 
suggest to travel customers their ys 
of safe deposit, travel loan, foreign 
exchange, letter of credit and truy 
facilities. 

Managing a travel department is q 
full-time job. It should not be sand- 
wiched in with other duties unless the 
department becomes so well staffed 
and organized that only a few hours’ 
supervision a day is necessary. It is 
essential that a competent manager be 
given a free hand in running his busi- 
ness. All but top-policy decisions per. 
taining to the department should be 
made by him, not by bank officials 
who usually aren’t specialists in the 
travel field. 


Gradual Start Is Normal 


The fledgling department shouldn't 
be expected to become a big money- 
maker overnight. It takes time to ob- 
tain appointments as a transportation 
company’s official agency; sometimes 
the wait lasts for over a year. It also 
takes time to build up your clientele 
and wake bank customers up to the 
fact that there actually is a helpful 
travel service on the premises. 

Most important of all, it should be 
remembered that the department’s sole 
source of revenue lies in the commis- 
sions it receives from the sale of steam- 
ship, plane, rail, tour, cruise, and hotel 
accommodations. Commissions and per- 
mitted service charges are not large 
percentage-wise and in no case exceed 
10 percent. However, the bank as a 
whole receives greater income, since 
the efficient travel department is al- 
ways instrumental in bringing in new 
banking business. 

Here at American Security our ex 
perience shows that about three years 
are needed to reach the break-even. 
Under continuing good management 
and no marked decline in the com- 
munity’s prosperity, profits mount 
steadily each year thereafter as more 
and more people use the department's 
services. 

In this connection, we have found 
that direct mail and word-of-mouth 
advertising contribute most to the de- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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loney- 
tation Architect: William Braun, Cleveland, Ohio 
etimes 
also 
0 the ... the practical window insulation 
el pful en ge 
a for every building budget 
ald be 
’s sole 
mmis- 
When building plans call for Picture Windows, check to 
d —" . . see that Thermopane* is specified. It’s your assurance of 
large ne a better investment. 
xceed Bondermetic Thermopane is a sealed, double-glass insulating window- 
as a po. pane that stays in all year. In summer, it helps keep 
be rooms cooler. In winter, it cuts heat loss through glass, 
= reduces downdrafts, minimizes condensation... assures 
heating economy without the bother of storm sash. 

Ir ex- = : Extra comfort plus fuel savings make Thermopane a 
years —_ wise investment even for modest homes. For de- 
oven. tails write for our Thermopane book and standard size list. 
ment Cutaway view of Thermopane *® 
com- 

nount 

more IL 

= FOR BETTER VISION, SPECIFY THERMOPANE C / 

MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 

ONLY BY LIBBEYYOWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY 


e de- 799 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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partment’s growth. When we were first 
starting out in a small way, we used 
inexpensive statement enclosures and 
mailed form letters to large companies 
and to the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington. Once our customers became 
familiar with our service, we used news- 
paper space to reach the general public. 
One of our most successful campaigns 
centered around the headline, “Let us 
be ‘Your Travel Agent’,” a simple, 
effective way of capitalizing on the 
big-space, Your Travel Agent” 
advertising of the steamship and airline 
companies. 

Newspapers should also be used to 
inform the public on the time- and 
trouble-saving features of a travel de- 
partment. It’s surprising how many 
people still think they save money by 
buying tickets and arranging reserva- 
tions themselves. 

Asa case in point, we recently worked 
out a 65-day tour for two ladies who 
wanted to visit many of the national 
parks in western United States and 
Canada, with stopovers in major west- 
ern cities. It took us days to arrange 
the trip and make more than 100 sep- 
arate reservations. When we sent the 
ladies on their way, they showed sur- 
prised gratification to find that they 
hadn’t paid a penny more in fares and 


hotel costs than would have been 


An effective travel display can be shown in small space 


charged them if they made their own 
arrangements. 

You will find that your business 
comes from the sale of railroad, airline, 
and steamship tickets, tours and cruises, 
resort and hotel bookings. Your juiciest 
plums are organized tours and cruises. 
A $2,000 South American sea trip is 
generally easy to arrange, yet brings 
you a $200 commission. That’s the kind 


of business that pays you back for the 


time you spent with people that ask all 
kinds of questions but never go any- 
where. 

Many banks throughout the country 
have travel departments of their own 
or lease space to one of the better 
known travel companies. It brings new 
customers into the bank and provides a 
valued service for old ones, while help- 
ing to sell other facilities in the insti- 
tution. 


Another exhibit of Mr. Ahearn’s department that is sure to attract attention 


UNITED'S famed 
MAINLINER 


BANKING 


mites 
W- 


knowledge 


of the 
banking business < 


When you work closely with banks for thirty-eight years, as we have, 
you can’t help but learn a lot about their needs and operational prob- 
lems. During that time we completed more than 2,000 bank projects. 
This broad experience . . . plus our continuous study of the banking 
business and its needs . . . has given us the background to develop many 
new improvements in banking equipment, arrangement and architec- 
ture. The new banks we are building today are outstanding examples of 
architectural efficiency. Bankers with whom we’ve worked tell us there 
is a definite reason why we are able to consistently achieve this high 
degree of efficiency. They say it lies in our unusual approach to de- 
signing. When we undertake a new quarters project, our first step is 
to study that particular bank’s needs from a banker’s point of view. 
Banking . . . not architecture... is our primary consideration. 


Our Analysts solve your problems before designing begins! 


Our bank building Analysts start the project. They study the bank’s 
business . . . analyze its departmental equipment and space needs. They 
confer with officers and department heads in solving work-flow and 
operational problems. Finally they collaborate with our Plan Board 
on basic recommendations . . . all this before any designing is started! 
Using this careful approach to designing, we have been able to create 
some of the most efficient, most beautiful banking quarters in America 
today. Important, too . . . our methods and experience enables us to 
effect savings in every step of designing, construction and equipment. 


OFFICES IN: NEW YORK, FT. LAUDERDALE, SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS 


SEE our three-dimensional color photos 
of America’s newest banking quarters 


WHILE YOU'RE AT THE A.B. A. CONVENTION! Bank Building amd 


Our bank building Analysts will be available for con- 
sultation during the convention, rooms 2037-2039 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PALACE HOTEL 
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HE Eastwood office of the First 


Se ot Trust and Deposit Company of 


Syracuse, New York, had not been 


Better U 
altered appreciably since it was built in 
\ 1926. Meanwhile, business had incre; 
Present ork Space eanwhile, business had increased 


to such an extent that the unusually 
roomy office of 23 years ago was now 
overcrowded and inefficient. The bank 
called in an architect to determine 
whether the existing 1,800 square feet 
of space could be re-planned to effect 
more efficient use of space to meet pre- 
sent and future needs or whether an ad- 
dition to the building would be neces- 
sary. 

After considerable study (a study 
which resulted in the development of 
unusually compact and efficient count- 
ers and tellers’ units) it was decided 
that the existing area could be made to 
handle the business. By shrewd plan- 
ning, it was possible to provide nearly 
75 percent more usable work space, to- 
gether with a better interrelationship 


y 


M 

of work areas. The following figures re 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) ba 
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Below, floor plans of the bank before (left) 
and after the remodeling. At left, a view 
of the remodeled lobby 
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HOW AMERICA LIVES 


in the Lustron Home 


KEPPLER 
Mrs. A. M. Aiken, Danville, Va., 

reports: “A contractor told my hus- 

band he couldn’t duplicate it by con- 

ventional methods and materials for 

thousands of dollars more.” 


HOLLISTER 


Mrs. Everett Saunders, Wilmette, I/l., 
watches her home go up, with Floyd 
Stoner, foreman. “It’s so solid, so 
permanent,” says Mrs. Saunders. “I 
know—I saw it built.” 


KEPPLER 
“It cuts housekeeping time 
in half,” says Mrs. W. H. 
Justice, Brentwood, Mo. 
“It’s so easy to clean. We | 
waited a long time for a home 
of our own, but we couldn't 
have chosen a better one.” 
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KEPLER 


“We looked at houses for two years before we bought,” say Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Mills, 
Meriden, Connecticut. “Dollar for dollar, nothing came close to the Lustron for value.” 


A young businessman in Connecticut... 


An Illinois veteran and his family ... 
A teacher in suburban St. Louis... 


a 
e A prominent Virginia attorney... 


You have probably read or heard about 
what the Lustron Home promises as a 
‘“‘new standard for living.’’ Now people 
in hundreds of communities are living 
in Lustron Homes—getting their milk 
and their mail, talking to neighbors 
across back fences. It is already accept- 
ed as America’s new idea of home. 


If you have been thinking about a house 
of your own (and who hasn’t?), you’ve 
undoubtedly considered the Lustron Home. 

Here are actual photographs of people 
who own and live in Lustron Homes. We 
believe they will give you a realistic im- 
pression of Lustron value—value far in 
excess of its cost in today’s market—in 
size, Convenience, construction features 
and day-to-day living advantages. 


You will get, for instance, a spacious 


five-room house, plus utility room—more 
than 1,000 square feet of usable floor space. 

You will get new permanence in con- 
struction and durability of materials, for 
Lustron has combined the known strength 
of steel and the lifetime beauty of porce- 
lain enamel. This also means the kind of 
low maintenance that never asks for a new 
roof or a paint job. 

And, of course, you will have the most 
modern type of radiant panel heating— 
up to now available only in the most 
expensive houses. 


Now read what real people have to say 
about it. That is the best way to judge. 

Remember, too, that this new high 
mark of American housing can be yours 
within weeks—not months—after you de- 
cide you want it. 


For the name of the Lustron builder- 
dealer nearest you, see your classified 
telephone directory, or write us. OL 


Lustron CorpPoRATION 
Box 2023 H, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ?4) 


give some idea of how working space 
was increased: 
Existing 
Shelf area 134 sq. ft. 
Drawer space 57 sq. ft. 
Check desks 38 sq. ft. 
Teller units 4 


In addition to the above figures, g 
small conference room for the safe 
deposit department was added. The 
manager’s office was moved to its new 
location from the opposite wall and 
closed off from the lobby with a door. 
high, wood-and-glass partition. This 
segregation of the manager may sound 
contradictory to present day banking 
theory; however, it is important that 
customers in the small community 
have utmost privacy when discussing 
business. 

Of special interest in this bank is the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Below, a photo showing arrangement of cabinets and drawers in the tellers’ space. Above, another view of the lobby 
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—this machine mechanically proves each 


deposit + creates outgoing letters * con- 


, none o p era ti on trols sort of items - establishes controls 


for all departments + accumulates sepa- 


rate debit and credit totals - and provides 


identification for all items. 


Its automatic error-detection feature — which literally 
locks out error — is found in no other machine. It keeps the work absolutely 
in balance every minute of the day. At the end of the day, control figures 


are immediately available for final balancing of all departments. 


A bank handling even fewer than 2000 items a day can keep one of these 
National Central Control and Proof Machines busy with profit. 

One large bank operates a battery of 65, providing definite proof and 
control on all incoming items, and eliminating peaks and bottlenecks 
by keeping an even flow of work going to.all departments from the 
time the bank opens until it closes. 

For fuller description of this, and all the other National Accounting 
Machines, ask your local National representative for your copy of the 
handsome and helpful illustrated 64-page booklet shown at the right. 

Or, write to The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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A NEW, ILLUSTRATED 64-PAGE BOOKLET 
describes the services of each of the 
National line. Shows how they can 
speed work in every department of 
your bank. Ask your local National 
representative to bring you your 
copy. You'll find it informative and 
helpful. Have it handy when ac- 
counting problems arise. 
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SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price 
is actual 
net asset 
value. 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York $ 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 
cn 


United States 


Government 


Securities 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


| sit-down teller’s window, which is used 


for opening new accounts, bonds and 
travelers’ checks. Since these operations 
require more time, the extra comfort is 
appreciated by customers. 

Other changes made were the in- 
stallation of an acoustical ceiling, new 
recessed lighting (which increased the 
foot candles at working level from 4.5 
to 32), and new asphalt tile flooring in 


| the lobby. 


| Below, detailed drawings of some of the 


| cabinets which effected space savings. (Illus- 


trations in this article are presented through 


| the courtesy of the Nuroco Woodworking 


Company of New Rochelle, New York, who 
designed and manufactured the woodwork 
throughout the new building) 


w TA 
BOOKKEEPING 


“Next time you shake hands with someone, 


make it above, not between the bars!” 


14.5 SQUARE FEET COUNTER WORK 
AREA , 7 FEET LONG 


SHELVES 


ACTIVE SIGNATURE CARD 
06 
“CARO FILES ON TOP 


STATEMENTS 


STORAGE 
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SPANS CANADA WwitTthH 500 BRANCHES 


Ye 


OFFERS YOUR CLIENTS 


Unlimited 


ves 


ror , with a United States office, established in New York in 
... opportunities to every United States banker 1859, it has a long and successful record of assisting 


who wishes to further the interests of his clients American bankers and businessmen in transacting a 
in this vast and rapidly expanding market. large volume of Canadian business. 
We invite you to use our facilities for yourself, or your 
Canada—third greatest trading nation in the world— clients, with the certainty that all inquiries will receive 
imports $2'% billion worth of goods annually, exports prompt and reliable responses from any of our offices in 
over $3 billion. It offers immense sources of raw ma- New York, Chicago, or San Francisco, or from our 
terials, unexcelled labor supply, abundant, low-cost Foreign Department in Montreal. 
power, and fast, economical air, water, rail and highway 
transportation. 
Canada’s gross national product runs to a value of 


more than fifteen billion dollars. Wages and salaries MY HANK BANK OF 


amount to over seven billion. 10 A MILLION CANADIANS 

Canada’s people live close to the border—her large MonTREAL 
cities, with mass markets and high population density, eeeee (Canada’s First Bank TTT 
are mainly along the international boundary. 

This vast market is growing, and Canada’s future is 
rich. Since 1817 the Bank of Montreal has helped it 
grow, has grown with it. And as the first Canadian bank 


In Canada since 1817... In U.S. since 1859 


64 Wall St. 

HEAD OFFICE 27 S. LaSalle St. 

MONTREAL 333 California St. 
LONDON 

City Office . . 47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 

West End Office . 9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1 


Ouer $00 Branches 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


If you want up-to-the minute information on 
establishing a plant in Canada, on Canadian 
exporting or importing we have specific facts 
and figures. Ask us what you want to know. 
And, as a starter, we'll send you our 100- 
page, fact-packed booklet “Canada Today.” 
Write for booklet A-50 to any of our U.S, 
offices, or to our Foreign Department in 
= Montreal. 
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...counts 
cash, coupons, 
checks... 
tags, tickets, 
transfers 


counted?.. 


Used to take Opal hours to count the coupons 
that came in the morning mail... even at that, accuracy 
to the nearest ten was considered right on the nose! 

.. But then the firm got a new Tickometer and now 
Opal’s finished in a matter of minutes. . . not only 
counts all the coupons in the place, but all the cash on 
hand in the accounting department plus checks. The 
new Tickometer imprints same, too! 

Does your firm have something that should be 
counted or imprinted fast, accurately, automatically? 
... Get all the facts on a Tickometer!—a machine that 
handles more than eight hundred bills or paper forms a 
minute . . . five times faster than manual methods... 
feeds and stacks automatically . . . records and imprints 
both fuil and partial runs . . . never makes a mistake! 


Already in use at hundreds of department stores, 
banks, business and publishing houses. . . the Tickometer 
saves time and trouble wherever accurate counts 
are needed ... Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office or 
send coupon below for illustrated booklet . . . now! 


Pitney- Bowes 


@TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


PrrnEyY-BowEs, INc. 
3907 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name 


Want something 


How an Illinois Bank 
Services Farm Customers 


ee a wise farmer who keeps accurate 
records,”’ counsels the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Nashville 
in Nashville, Illinois. In addition to 
urging farmers to keep careful accounts 
of their receipts and expenditures, this 
bank supplies customers with a record 
book approved by the committee on 
agriculture of the Illinois Bankers As. 
sociation. Cashier Charles R. Huegely 
explains that attention is called to the 
record books in a special window display 
and also in the Washington County 
Farm Bureau .Vews. 

“We do not mail out these books,” 


he states, “but they are distributed 


across the counter by our tellers at the 
time a farmer makes a deposit or cashes 
a check. I also have them on my desk 
and present them to customers with 
the bank’s compliments. We even urge 
noncustomers to take one, explaining 
the importance of regular entries. Our 
theme song has been this: ‘Keep a care- 
ful record—take your choice of different 
kinds of record books—but please use 
the one you take.’ ”’ 


More than 500 farmers in the Nash- 
ville area receive a regular farm letter 
from the bank giving them the low- 
down from the national vantage point. 

Last December the bank added a 
monthly “local” letter prepared by 
the work unit technician of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The bank pays 
for the printing and it is enclosed with 
the national letter. The letters are busi- 
ness getters. 

The Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank also advertises in a monthly 
newspaper issued by the local Farm 
Bureau unit. It is a column written ina 
friendly, confidential manner about 
items of a local nature. 

This bank makes extensive use of 
“stickers” printed on gummed paper 
and attached to statements, out-o- 
town letters, and the farm letters. One 
was entitled, “If You Want to Eat” 

. and consisted of an excerpt from 
an editorial in a farm magazine dealing 
with the néed of supporting a soil con- 
servation program. The bank also uses 
a small gummed label with this copy: 
“Need Money? Borrow from us. The 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


| of Nashville.” The “Need Money?” 


stickers are attached at irregular inter- 
vals as Mr. Huegely feels this makes 
them more effective. 
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MINNESOTA 


Lake Superior 


MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN 


TT? 


etter 


low- | Financial Center of a Great Industrial Area... 


oint. 


ad a Whether your business in this great and growing industrial area is routine or 
Pe most highly specialized, you can depend upon skilled attention which insures 


speed, precision, and general helpfulness to you and to your customers by 
routing your items through us. 


. . And Gateway to a Great Dominion 


Canada, economically, and industrially, is more closely allied with the United 
States than ever before, with her great mineral and agricultural wealth 


assuring ever greater international importance. 


Our long established, close connections throughout Canada, from Halifax to 
Vancouver, wherever there are banking facilities, are also at your service. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


32 Banking Offices Throughout Detroit 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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President's House, 
P, President” 


. was the title of an account carried with Corcoran 
& Riggs by JAMES KNOX POLK of Tennessee, 11th 
President of the United States. The firm’s draft to 
his order dated Nov. 10th, 1846 and drawn proudly 
to “James K. Poll, Prest. U.S.” is reproduced above. 


Although known variously over the past century as 


The President’s House, the Executive Mansion and 
The White House, the charm and simplicity of the 
Nation’s Number One Mansion has remained sub- 


stantially unaltered. 


Similarly, the name of Washington's Largest Bank 
has undergone three changes since the date of Polk's 


presidency. 


As Corcoran @ Riggs, Riggs & Company and, lastly, 


The Riggs National Bank, this institution has never 
departed from the principles of sound banking 
upon which it was founded . . . one hundred and 


thirteen years ago. 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Duplicate of Polk's curious signature 


which appears on the back of above draft, FOUNDED 1836 » RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 
and with which he signed the bill 


giving statehood to Texas. 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member—Federal Reserve System 
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Earl R. Muir testifying in Washington against the bill doubling RFC’s loan capacity and removing the 10-year maturity on loans 


The Mischief in Government Lending 


and investing powers of the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation produced some hard-hitting testimony 
before Congress to the effect that the business readjustment 
of recent months does not justify greater RFC lending 
powers, or pumping more Government money intvu loans to 
business and industry. 

The bill was introduced a few weeks ago by Senator May- 
bank to fulfill a request for such “anti-recession ” legislation 
in the President’s mid-year economic report to Congress. It 
would double the RFC’s present lending capacity by raising 
its loan limit to a total of $5-billion. It would also remove 
the present 10-year legal maximum on the corporation’s 
business loan maturities, and eliminate the '$200-million 
limit on its loans for public works. 

Spokesmen for the RFC urged passage of the bill because, 
they declared, the corporation should be placed in a “ready” 
position to meet any possible increase in loan demands, and 
to absorb what they said was an anticipated $50-million 
weekly flood of FHA and veterans mortgages into the in- 
vestment portfolio of the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation, whose operations are financed by the RFC. 


\ Administration-sponsored bill to increase the lending 
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The American Bankers Association’s opposition to the 
bill was voiced by Earl R. Muir, of Louisville, Kentucky, a 
member of the Association’s Credit Policy and Small Busi- 
ness Credit commissions, who in response to a question by 
Senator Fulbright described the RFC’s lending policies as 
periodically “aggressive in developing business to demon- 
strate the importance of the corporation.” 

At the present time, Mr. Muir pointed out, the RFC’s 
outstanding loans to business average only about $370- 
million. This he contrasted with the huge total of nearly 
$17-billion of commercial loans by the banks. Senator Cape- 
hart brought out figures showing two large, apparently 
“frozen” loans by the corporation account for nearly one- 
third of the total RFC business loans. 

The A.B.A. witness declared that the banks are following 
sound and flexible lending policies, geared to the nation’s 
credit needs. He stated there has been no sudden tightening 
of bank lending, and that the $1,627 ,000,000 decrease during 
the past year in loans outstanding by weekly reporting 
member banks is relatively small in view of the lowered 
demand for loans that has come about because of lower 
commodity prices, restricted inventory policies on the part 
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of business, lower industrial production and the refunding of 
bank loans into new issues of industrial securities under 
present favorable market conditions. 

“Do I interpret [your views] correctly as saying that you 
don’t think we are in the throes of a depression, but it is 
leveling out?” Senator Fulbright asked Mr. Muir. 

“T do not think we are in a depression,”’ Mr. Muir replied. 
“T think we have been going through a very fine period of 
readjustment. We are getting better labor productivity. 
Retail inventories have declined substantially and that has 
brought about some lessening of the manufacturing activity, 
but I think it is temporary. We are beginning to see some 
slight pick-up other than seasonal. In my opinion, you can’t 
have real depression when spending power in the hands of 
many millions of consumers totals some $175-billion.” 

Mr. Muir advocated tax revision, rather than RFC loans, 
as a means of enabling small businesses to accumulate the 
capital it needs for expansion. Senator Fulbright pointed 
out that borrowed capital could never be repaid unless tax 
revisions enable businessmen to accumulate savings with 
which to repay the loans. Concurring with the Senator’s 
viewpoint, Mr. Muir asserted that “when the Government 
invests its money in the capital of companies, it is only one 
more step for the Government to move in and run the 
business.” 

Mr. Muir’s formal statement to the Committee on behalf 
of the Association follows. 


MR. MUIR’S STATEMENT 


“We wish to acknowledge the useful services that the 
RFC has rendered during the war and other periods of 
national economic stress. 

“The powers and functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation have been expanded and modified from time to 
time. After the end of the war, it was obvious that a review 
of the corporation’s powers was needed. Only two years ago 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee made a 
thorough study of the corporation and its activities, with a 
view to determining whether it should be continued or dis- 
continued and, if continued, with what powers and for what 
purposes. The committee made its report on February 2, 
1948, and the amendments to the RFC act resulting from 
the report were enacted on May 25, 1948. 


Against Two Phases of Bill 


“Tn testifying on S. 2344 we wish to express our views on 
two phases of the bill, the first in Section 1, which would 
waive the time limit on loans, and the other in Section 2, 
which would increase the corporation’s over-all lending and 
investing authority to $5-billion. It was the conclusion of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee in its report 
of February 2, 1948, that the maturity of RFC loans be 
limited to 10 years because the committee believed that this 
would allow the RFC to engage in longer-term financing 
without supplying capital funds, which is the function of 
private investors. 

“The committee also recommended that the total amount 
of investments, loans, purchases, and commitments made 
subsequent to June 30, 1947, pursuant to Section 4, should 
not exceed $1-billion outstanding at any one time. There 
were certain minor exceptions to this, and one major excep- 
tion was that outstanding loans which were made prior to 
June 30, 1947, were not to be included. Subsequent amend- 
ments to the law have increased the corporation’s lending 
and investing capacity to $214-billion. It does not appear 
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that there have been changes in the economy, since, that 
are sufficient to warrant further amendment of the act at 
this time. 


10 Years “More Than Ample” 


“In advancing reasons why the maturity limit should be 
extended beyond 10 years on loans made by the corporation, 
witnesses stated that the average maturity of present RFC 
loans is five to six years and that a 10-year maturity is ade. 
quate for loans to most business enterprises. We believe 
that 10 years are more than ample time for the liquidation 
of any business loan that the RFC is authorized to make. 

“In its report accompanying the RFC legislation of 1948, 
in which the 10-year limitation on RFC loans was originally 
imposed, the Senate committee stated: ‘The committee 
recommends a limitation of 10 years because it believes that 
that will allow RFC to engage in longer-term financing 
where a need for such aid exists, and yet will tend to prevent 
the supplying of capital funds which is really the task of 
private investors. This limitation does not apply to securities 
or obligations received in bankruptcy, reorganization, or 
receivership. Financial assistance in aid of public projects 
may carry a maturity up to 40 years.’ 

“There has, of course, been a downward turn in business 
since the first of the year. Such an adjustment had to take 
place because the economy could not continue indefinitely 
on the inflationary spiral. Nevertheless, there have been no 
sufficiently severe changes in the over-all condition of busi- 
ness to warrant an abandonment of these principles which 
the committee laid down last year, nor have witnesses for 
the corporation advanced sufficient reason for doing so. 


Danger of Indefinite Extension 


“Tf all limitation on maturities of RFC loans is removed, 
and maturities are left to the discretion of the corporation, 
it is conceivable that some loans could be made, renewed, 
and extended indefinitely. There are three reasons why this 
is inadvisable. First, such a loan tends to become permanent 
equity investment by the Government in private enterprise; 
second, it tends to keep the marginal or weak producer in 
business in competition with the strong and established 
self-reliant producer; and third, it might be possible for the 
owners to divert from the business their own capital invest- 
ment, leaving the Government funds as the sole capital. 

“Tn other words, the removal of this limitation on loan 
maturities could lead the Government even more deeply 
into the channels of private business and industrial produc- 
tion. It is the experience of the banking business that bor- 
rowers rarely require business loans, as distinct from equity 
capital, for periods as long as 10 years. It seems to us that 
any loan with a repayment schedule exceeding 10 years is an 
equity capital loan which should not be supplied by the 
Government. 

“Even such loans as the RFC may advance to aid small 
business in getting started should not in our opinion have a 
maturity date in excess of 10 years. As the Banking and 
Currency Committee pointed out in its report.in 1948, any 
loan with a maturity in excess of 10 years encroaches upon 
the field of capital financing. If the Congress believes that 
the Government should aid small business in meeting its 
capital requirements, the best form of aid it can provide is 
tax relief, which will enable small business to accumulate 
and attract the capital it needs as the business grows. 

“With respect to the provision in the bill now under con- 
sideration which would increase the lending capacity of the 
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The picture at right was taken on 


August 26, 1932, when the RFC was a 
new depression-born instrument to bol- 
ster the economy of the country—and not 
abroad social plan. In the front row from 
left to right are: Atlee Pomerene, then 
chairman of RFC (Eugene Meyer had 
served as chairman until August 1); 
Owen D. Young, financier; and Secretary 
of the Treasury Ogden Mills. 

Public Act No. 2, authorizing the or- 
ganization of RFC, was signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover on January 22, 1932. RFC 
came into being February 2, 1932. The 
purpose then was through amply secured 
loans to regenerate public confidence 
and thus revitalize mass purchasing 
power to stem the depression. The under- 
lying theory: The cessation of business 
activity was due to fear on the part of 
those who could spend but would not; 
and that the lack of spending was aggra- 
vating the depression. 


corporation to $5-billion, we believe that the corporation’s 
present lending capacity is adequate and that no increase is 
required. At the present time the corporation has a total 
lending capacity of $2'4-billion, excluding the $1.1-billion 
outstanding prior to June 30, 1947. Of this $21<-billion 
total, approximately $1-billion is presently unused. It is 
immediately available to the corporation to carry on its 
business. 


Doubles the Lending Capacity 


“Tn view of the existence of this large amount of available 
funds, we see no reason for increasing the corporation’s 
capacity to lend at this time. If the $1.1-billion of loans made 
prior to June 1947, which are in process of liquidation, are 
excluded from consideration, the present bill would double 
the lending capacity of the corporation. This is a drastic in- 
crease, and should be carefully considered by the Congress 
before it is authorized. Adequate and detailed study of the 
proposed increase should be carried out by all interested 
parties, and the need for such an increase should be clearly 
established after full and careful consideration. 

“The proposed $214-billion increase in the corporation’s 
capacity to lend may impose a further financial burden upon 
the Government now, at a time when it again has had to 
return to deficit financing. If the corporation were to use all 
its requested authority to lend an additional $21-billion, 
it would have to obtain money from the Treasury. Already 
confronted with deficit financing, the Treasury would have 
to obtain these funds from the open market, in addition to 
the other borrowed money required to meet its deficit. This 
further resort to the use of Government credit to assist in 
the financing of private business is not justified by present 
economic conditions. Adequate working capital is presently 
available from the banks and other private credit sources. 

“Throughout the period of postwar reconversion and 
reconstruction, the banks increased their business and in- 
dustrial loans outstanding by approximately $8.6-billion. 
Most of this increase took place in 1946 and 1947. During 
1948, when the voluntary credit control program of the 
American Bankers Association was under way, the net in- 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


crease in bank loans was only $700-million. This program of 
credit control received the generous approbation of the 
Administration and members of Congress. 

“Since last December, bank loans have declined, not 
because of any reversal of bank lending policies, but because 
of lower commodity prices, restricted inventory policies on 
the part of business, lower industrial production, and the 
refunding of bank loans into new issues of industrial securi- 
ties under present favorable market conditions. All these 
factors have lessened the demand for credit and have 
brought about a decline in the volume of bank credit out- 
standing. 

“As of July 27, business, industrial and agricultural loans 
outstanding by weekly reporting member banks totaled 
$12,875,000,000, a decrease of only $1,627,000,000 below 
their level a year earlier. In view of the decline in consumer 
demand, lower inventory policies, reduced production and 
the refunding of bank loans into long-term securities, this 
net reduction in the loans outstanding is relatively small. 


Bank Credit Policies Flexible 


“Banking in the present period is again demonstrating 
the flexibility and adaptability of its credit policies. It is 
sensitive to the ever-changing trends and conditions affecting 
the credit needs of business borrowers, as well as those of the 
economy as a whole. Banking has responded to the legiti- 
mate credit needs of business, notwithstanding many un- 
certainties regarding monetary policies, and many disturbing 
legislative proposals affecting bank reserves which have been 
submitted to the Congress in recent years. 

“The report of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, submitted to the Congress by the President on 
July 11, states: ‘Business credit is in general available in 
ample amount and on favorable terms and there is no evi- 
dence of serious banking pressure on borrowers to liquidate 
their loans.’ 

“Certainly the business adjustment of the past several 
months has not developed into a period of credit stringency. 
The banks and other private lenders stand ready to meet 
every legitimate demand for business and industrial credit.” 
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“Time and Money-Saver” 


Bookkeeping Change 


The author is assistant cashier, Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Concerning this article, an official of 


the American Trust Company wrote 
BANKING that the system described herz 
will probably save the bank somewhere 
between $200,000 to $250,000 per annum. 

“The process,” he says, “amounts, 
really, to a second run of the ledgers but 
in such a manner that it saves a tre- 
mendous amount of time in looking for 
differences. At the beginning of this plan 
a bank officer ran a ledger that the 
bookkeeper had given the original run. 
He inquired of the bookkeeper how much 
the ledger was out and the bookkeeper 
told him $46.00. In less than a minute 
he ran down his own figures and told the 
bookkeeper that a certain account was out 
$46.00. In other words, instead of spend- 


S. BARTLETT HOWARD 


ing perhaps an hour or two hunting for 
the difference he was able to locate it in a 
matter of seconds.” 


YEAR ago, the American Trust 

A Company looked a difficult book- 

keeping problem squarely in the 

face and assigned the writer and his 

assistant, Jack Munckton, Jr., to find 
a solution. 

The problem: To find a simple, ac- 
curate, more efficient bookkeeping sys- 
tem—a system that would serve ade- 
quately the wide range of bookkeeping 
requirements necessitated by the va- 
riance in operations of 80 offices in 
metropolitan, rural, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and suburban communities. 

A large order, you will agree, but 
after a year of study and experimenta- 


The posting bookkeeper and the proving bookkeeper, with the machines and trays they use 


tion a new bookkeeping system has been 
devised and has already been installed 
in more than half of the bank’s branches, 

On the strength of early and con- 
tinuing favorable results, we shared 
our experience with other banks in 
the 12th Federal Reserve District. The 
resulting flood of correspondence, calls, 
and visits demonstrated that many 
other banks were experiencing book- 
keeping problems and would welcome a 
means of solving those problems. 

Let it be said, before the American 
Trust system is discussed in detail, 
that it is not offered as a panacea for 
the cure of all bookkeeping ills. In 
some instances, where banks are staffed 
with exceptionally well qualified book- 
keeping personnel, the system may 
offer no advantages. In other instances, 
the nature of a bank’s operations may 
limit the advantages of the new system. 
In reading the details of the new system 
and of our experience with it, bankers 
will evaluate its merits in terms of their 
own operations. 

So that a basis of comparison may be 
established, it should be noted that we 
used the double posting system before 
the changeover. 

Under the new system a bookkeeper 
poster and a hookkeeper prover com- 
prise a team. A carbon fold-over state- 
ment form is used. This form consists 
of a statement sheet as the original, 
then a sheet of carbon paper and, 
lastly, a ledger sheet as the copy. The 
three sheets are joined at the top and 
may be separated by tearing along a 
perforated line. (“Ledger hoods” are 
used by the poster for stop payments.) 
Counter work and clearings are first 
sorted and blended and the usual 
preparations are made for machine 
posting. The bookkeeper poster then 
posts checks and deposits in the usual 
manner and offsets to extreme right of 
the posting tray all accounts on which 
items have been posted. Each ledger 
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section is totaled out on a take-off 
sheet. Note that ledgers and statements 
are posted simultaneously through use 
of the carbon fold-over form. 

Bookkeeper posters are instructed 
not to post overdrafts unless approved. 
If approved, overdraft checks are 

sted, written into the proper section 
of the take-off sheet, totals adjusted, 
and the statements are set aside to be 
proved Checks causing disapproved 
overdrafts are, of course, handled as 
reclamations. 

The proving operation may be started 


as soon as the first accounts have been 
posted. It has been found, however, 
that proving under the new system re- 
quires about 20 percent less time than 
posting. It is more practical, therefore, 
for the prover to wait until 50 to 100 
accounts have been posted. At that 
time, the prover transfers the posted 
accounts to a proving tray, keeping the 
accounts offset and in order, and picks 
up the checks and deposit tags that 
have been posted. 

The bookkeeper prover uses an ordi- 
nary table model listing machine 


equipped with plus and minus bars and 
regular listing tape and performs the 
following steps on each account proved: 

(1) The old balance is picked up as a 
plus. 

(2) The new balance is picked up as 
a minus. 

Then, by actual visual reference to 
the account name and fo items pertain- 
ing to the account being proved: 

(3) Checks are picked up as minuses. 

(4) Deposits are picked up as addi- 
tions. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 


Sample postings on a statement-ledger sheet, with a sample correction, and, attached, a portion of an adding machine tape showing proof 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT WITH 


AMERICAN: TRUST COMPANY 


CARBON FOLDOVER STATEMENT 


OLD BALANCE 


SAMPLE CORREC 


DA 19 F-( 11-48) -290M-11-48- (92543) 


September 1949 


FAILURE TO 

In THIS STATE 
PANYING (T, BO 
OF THE CORRECTN 


S ANY ERROR OR DISCREPANCY 
CHECKS AND VOUCHERS 

T. SMALL BE CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE 
STATEMENT, CHECKS AND VOUCHERS, 


Mrs. Jane Doe 
1234 Fourth Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1,000.00} AUS 449 
AUB 


50165 


LAST AMOUNT IN THIS COLUMN 
YOUR BALANCE 


IF NOT CORRECT REPORT 
AT ONCE TO AN OFFICER 
OF THE BANK 
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VINCENT A. FINNIGAN 


Evans Woollen, Jr., left, and William A. Reckman testifying on new housing legislation before a Senate subcommittee in Washington 


Many Bank Matters Come Up In Late Session 


longer than many expected. As a 
result many banking matters 
which it was thought would be buried 
in an adjournment rush came out for a 
brief exposure to the legislative sun. 
One of the biggest of these was the 
vast housing financing bill which threat- 
ens to subordinate the private banking 
system to government. The Federal 
Reserve Board submitted proposals, al- 
beit too late for final action, to make 
membership in the Reserve System 
more attractive to some hundreds of 
banks still outside the System. 
Matters relating to the savings and 
loan associations got committee airings. 
The question of a lower FDIC assess- 
ment and possible increased insurance 
coverage still looked unpromising for 
final settlement this year. The White 
House-backed bill to give the Export- 
Import Bank unlimited and undefined 
power to guarantee foreign investments 
of Americans, also was brought up. 


Pitch Fast Curve 


There was something “clever” in the 
way the surprise “middle income” 
housing bill was curved over the Con- 


(Cicncer has been sticking around 
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gressional plate near the session’s end. 

This is the bill which not only would 
provide numerous amendments to FHA 
but which would introduce direct Gov- 
ernment lending to veterans and Gov- 
ernment direct loans also for coopera- 
tive rental housing, for housing at 
educational institutions, and which 
carried other proposed innovations. 

Some of the background of this bill 
may be recalled. Last year FHA amend- 
ments were incorporated in the 1948 
version of the omnibus public housing 
and slum clearance bill. This omnibus 
bill was beaten last year. 

This year the Administration-public 
housing forces decided to separate 
FHA amendments from the public 
housing. It was also decided to withhold 
consideration of FHA amendments un- 
til after the public housing bill had 
passed. The theory was that the private 
building industry wanted the FHA 
amendments to assist “private” build- 
ing, that this would pressure a little less 
fight against public housing. 

It is noted that the FHA amendments 
were drafted earlier in the session. They 
were drafted in an Administration bill, 
openly understood as such. The terms 


of the bill were known. There was vir- 
tually none of the expensive and radical 
nature of direct Government lending in 
the “median income” or “ private hous- 
ing”’ bill as it was publicly introduced 
with open Administration backing. Par- 
enthetically, however, the official bill 
was far from a conservative document, 
but contained debatable extensions of 
FHA insurance terms, and liberalization 
of the Government secondary market. 


A Three-Vote Margin 


Conservatives had no reason to an- 
ticipate that the proposition due to 
come up later would be other than the 
FHA amendments bill which had been 
pending for months. If they had antici- 
pated that Administration senators 
were secretly broadening vastly the 
scope of this bill, it is altogether possi- 
ble that the final fate of the public 
housing bill might have been different. 
In the final showdown in the House, 
public housing was saved by a margin 
of three votes on the crucial test vote. 

Meanwhile, however, Administration 
supporters in the Senate called in repre- 
sentatives of veterans organizations, the 
two big labor unions, and Republican 
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FINNIGAN 


with housing financing 
schemes of their own, and drafted a 
pill designed to appeal to all these 

ps. Among those at these closed 
sessions were the Administration’s own 
housing officials, it was reported. 

Theoretically the latest bill is not an 
“Administration bill.” Theoretically 
certain parts ‘were not in accord with 
the President’s program,” as Adminis- 
tration spokesmen stated to commit- 
tees. It was observed, however, that 
Administration officials did not seem to 
fight with any visible vigor the adop- 
tion of the provisions “not in accord 
with the President’s program,” and 
even suggested their improvement 

What is said to be noteworthy in this 
whole business is that although veter- 
ans and labor leaders were called in to 
help draft this vast direct Government 
lending bill, no representatives of any 
branch of private housing finance were 
let in on the secret. Supporting public 
housing, these former groups knew they 
would “get theirs” in a later bill. 

As a matter of fact, the Administra- 
tion’s interest in this bill prior to its 
introduction was even suppressed when 
areported White House letter support- 
ing a proposition to grant rental hous- 
ing cooperatives Government loans at 
interest rates varying from zero to 4 
percent (depending upon the average 
income of the tenants) was sent to the 
House Banking committee. The exist- 
ence of this letter was announced to 
BANKING by a Senator friendly to the 
Administration, who said he had seen 
the letter, which had been withdrawn 
for fear conservatives would realize 
the nature of the forthcoming bill and 
this would be just enough to kill off 
public housing in the House, he ex- 
plained. The House committee denies 
the existence of this White House letter. 


Evans Woollen’s Views 


Evans Woollen, Jr., chairman of the 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
and president of the A.B.A., commented 
on this new bill. As he pointed out, 
however, “Obviously to undertake a 
discussion of this 92-page bill would be 
too time-consuming.” That goes for a 
BANKING article also. Merely to outline 
the provisions of the bill would require 
an entire article. 

Proposals for direct home and co- 
operative financing by the Government, 
Mr. Woollen said, “have never before 
been seriously advanced. 

“We believe that the making of di- 
rect loans, except in times of war or 
extreme economic emergency, is not a 
proper function of Government. Such 
@ governmental activity is not consist- 
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ent with the American concept of free 
enterprise and such activity threatens 
to lead step by step to complete sociali- 
zation of credit.” 

The A.B.A. president acknowledged 
the sincerity of those who desired to 
assist veterans and others of moderate 
income. “What their proponents may 
have failed to realize is that they may 
well defeat their own purpose,” he sug- 
gested, for inflation will raise costs and 
tend to offset the economies of easier 
Government financing terms. 

Joining Mr. Woollen in opposition to 
the bill was William A. Reckman, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Legislative Subcom- 
mittee on Mortgage Financing and 
Urban Housing, and president of West- 
ern Bank and Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnatl. 

“We believe,” he said, “that the pro- 
visions of bills which authorize direct 
Government loans to cooperatives and 
to veterans should be completely elimi- 
nated.” 

The A.B.A. opposition to the bill can 
be summed up as follows: (1) The meas- 
ure seeks to favor special groups of 
borrowers; (2) it would necessitate es- 
tablishment of a huge bureaucracy to 
administer its provisions; (3) it would 
cause a resumption of the inflationary 
pressures on the economy of this coun- 
try; and (4) it carries a threat of sociali- 
zation of credit and the ultimate de- 
struction of the private enterprise 
system. 


Reserve Policies 


Last May the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee was considering the plea of the 
Federal Reserve Board that Congress 
continue the law empowering the Board 
to call into being the supplementary 
reserve requirements of 4 percentage 
points on demand deposits, and 114 
points on time deposits. The law was 


“Such dinky ones! T'll bet every one she 
ever laid has been bought up by the Govern- 
ment for cold storage” 


due to expire June 30. It actually did 
expire on that date because Congress 
failed to renew the law. 

In its plea the Federal Reserve Board 
asserted that while it did not intend to 
raise reserve requirements under then 
prospective conditions, it would need 
these supplemental requirements if the 
Board were required to counter a re- 
sumption of an inflationary trend. 

The Board would need these powers, 
it was explained by Board spokesmen, 
because it had exhausted its existing 
reserve requirements authority. 


No Inflation Danger 


Spokesmen for the A.B.A. countered 
this proposition with another. They 
suggested that since there was no fur- 
ther danger of inflation in sight, the 
proper way for the Board to arm itself 
to meet any future inflationary threat 
would be to reduce requirements below 
the statutory maxima. 

If reserves were lowered, this would 
both serve as a sign of easing credit 
conditions and be wholesome in the 
light of the current business outlook, 
and give the Board elbow room to 
raise requirements at a later date should 
another inflationary era seem to loom 
on the horizon. 

By the lowered reserve requirements 
of 2 percentage points on demand de- 
posits, and 1 point on time deposits, 
finally completed as to all classes of 
banks on the first of this month, the 
Board acted just as the banker spokes- 
men had recommended last May. 

These reductions were the first in 
the postwar era below the statutory 
maxima, except for the central reserve 
cities. They were believed to be under- 
taken with the express purpose of creat- 
ing a credit climate favorable to the 
expansion of credit and hence the im- 
provement of the underlying tone of 
business generally. 

At the same time the Board for the 
first time in years put itself in a position 
where by its own action it had acquired 
the “flexibility”” to deal with another 
inflation, the flexibility which it unsuc- 
cessfully had sought since 1945, at 
least, in legislation. 

There was also believed to be a mo- 
tive of helping the commercial banks, 
on the part of the Board. The net effect 
was expected to be one of decreasing the 
portfolio of Government securities in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve banks, 
and of increasing the holdings of these 
securities by member banks. This would 
tend to offset the trend toward lower 
member bank earnings occasioned by 
the shading off in interest rates and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Month before last in BANKING Mr. 
E1nziG wrote “How Much Is a Dollar’s 
Worth?” which discussed the subject of 
devaluation. This month he describes the 
medicine the U. S. could take in order 
to cure Britain’s illness. This British 
economist and financial writer is widely 
read in both America and Europe. 


United States?” British bankers and 

economists, studying Wall Street 
reports and American business statis- 
tics, are always asking themselves this 
question. For it is now realized that 
Britain’s economic fate is closely linked 
with that of the United States. The pop- 
ular postwar illusion that Britain had 
succeeded in isolating her economy from 
the world trend has now been abandoned. 
It is realized that a trade recession in the 
United States means not only a decline 
in American purchases of British manu- 
factures but, what is even more im- 
portant from the point of view of 
Britain’s dollar position, also a decline 
in American imports of raw materials 
from the sterling area. It is feared that, 
should the American recession develop 
into a slump, the decline of Britain’s 
dollar resources might gravely impair 
her capacity to pay for essential im- 
ports from the dollar area. 


T there going to be a slump in the 


An EVEN more important reason why 
British opinion is so closely concerned 
with American business prospects is 
the fear that any major slump in the 
United States would greatly stimulate 
Communism in Britain and, even more, 
on the European continent. Evidence 
that, notwithstanding the lessons of the 
past, capitalism is still incapable of 
avoiding disastrous slumps would 
greatly strengthen the argument in 
favor of a planned communist economy. 
Discontent caused by growing economic 
difficulties would provide European 
communists with ample opportunity of 
recruiting adherents. 

It is no wonder the British public 
consider themselves an interested party 
in the American business position. It 
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is also understandable that a feeling of 
demoralizing helplessness should de- 
velop over here, in face of a decisive 
factor over which they can have no 
control whatsoever. Nor is it surprising 
that British expert opinion is, on the 
whole, inclined to favor intervention 
by the United States Government to 
check the recession before it is too late. 
This in spite of the fact that the view 
taken by the majority of American 
experts that there is nothing wrong 
this time in the fundamental or techni- 
cal economic conditions in the United 
States is endorsed by most British ex- 
perts. The verdict that the American 
consumers’ revolt against unduly high 
prices is practically the only dangerous 
material factor in the situation is 
wholeheartedly endorsed. It is also 
noted that progress is made towards the 
elimination of this factor through 
drastic cuts in prices and costs. Indeed, 
British observers view with admiration 
mingled with envy the progress made 
in that direction, being fully conscious 
that in existing conditions Britain is not 
in a position to emulate the American 
example. 


Ar THE same time, British expert 
opinion is increasingly apprehensive 
about the possibility that, under the in- 
fluence of recent inflation fears, the 
United States may allow the recession 
to proceed too far before action is 
taken for its reversal. On the basis of 
past experience British observers know 
how easy it is for the American public 
to develop a sweeping wave of pes- 
simism, and how difficult it is to arrest 
such a wave once it is started. It is 
believed that the danger of inflation is 
now a matter of the past, and continued 
American fears of inflation are likened 
to fears of icebergs in the Sahara. The 
delay in the application of measures to 
check the declining trend of business 
activity is considered a very one-sided 
gamble. If the anti-inflationary policy 
should prove to be right, the gain is the 
avoidance of an inconvenient but by 
no means disastrous inflation. If that 
policy should prove to be mistaken, the 
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price paid for the error of judgment 
might well be a world-wide disastrous 
slump leading to communism in Europe, 
And even those who discard this ex- 
treme view are inclined to fear that a 
slump in the United States would 
create a vicious spiral similar to that of 
the Thirties—it would accentuate the 
world-wide scarcity of dollars, which in 
turn would accentuate the slump by 
depriving American exporters of their 
foreign markets. 


I, Is also feared that the slump might 
cause deterioration of American-British 
relations, which are already under 
strain as a result of the British effort to 
achieve balanced international trade 
with the aid of bilateralist methods. 
Already protests reach London from 
Washington with increasing frequency. 
In recent weeks American objections 
were registered against the Anglo- 
American trade agreement, the quota 
restricting the import of American films 
into Britain, and the British attitude 
towards the intra-European payments 
agreement under the Marshall Plan. 
It is feared in British official circles that 
such protests would gain in vigor if a 
slump developed in the United States; 
for as a result of the contraction of the 
American domestic markets the Ameri- 
can business interests affected by the 
various British economic policies and 
measures would be more insistent on 
demanding official support to safe- 
guard their overseas markets. 


Waar is found somewhat perplexing 
is the apparent inconsistency between 
the American approval of Britain’s aim 
of balancing her dollar trade and the 
disapproval of the steps taken in that 
direction. Viewed through British eyes, 
it seems that American opinion has 
somehow failed to grasp the basic fact 
that, in order that Britain and the rest 
of the non-dollar countries could elimi- 
nate their dollar deficit it is inevitable 
that American business should lose 
some markets, either at home or abroad. 
Every time something is done towards 
reducing the dollar deficit there is an 
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outcry on the part of the American in- 
terests affected. Yet, how else could 
Britain balance her dollar account if 
not through exporting more to the 
United States, thereby competing with 
American interests in their domes- 
tic markets or importing less American 
goods, or competing successfully with 
American exporters in third countries? 

It is felt that American insistence on 
multilateral trading in Europe merely 
obscures the issue, and postpones the 
day when the elementary fact that 
balanced British trade must inevitably 
mean loss of markets to American busi- 
ness has to be faced. Europeans may take 
in each others’ washing till doomsday 
without thereby creating any additional 
dollars. Would American business be 
willing to face the loss of domestic and 
foreign markets if, instead of bringing 
it about by bilateral arrangements and 
quantitative import restrictions, Brit- 
ain were to bring it about by under- 
selling American competitors? Or would 
protests from Washington be fully as 
loud the moment British trade was be- 
ginning to make real headway at the 
expense of American trade, irrespective 
of methods? Would there be pressure 
on the Washington Administration to 
cut Marshall aid in excess of the in- 
crease of the proceeds of British ex- 
ports? These and similar questions are 
causing much concern in London. 

It is of course well understood that 
the American businessman must find 
it hard to have to finance British and 
European recovery in his capacity of 
taxpayer, only to find that the result of 
this recovery is bound to be the loss of 
his markets, domestic or foreign. No 
wonder he is inclined to shirk reality 
and to believe instead in multilateralist 
mysticism according to which the prob- 
lem of the dollar gap could be solved in 
some mysterious fashion without loss of 
markets for American business. Viewed 
from a British angle, it appears that it 
is because of this strange conception 
that American opinion fails to realize 
that Britain cannot be expected to 
absorb American tobacco and films on a 
prewar scale if she loses the American 
markets for textiles and rubber as a 
result of the development of American 
textile and synthetic rubber industries. 
No matter what trading system is ap- 
plied by Britain, it is impossible to 
satisfy the claims of all American in- 
terests, unless Britain is to be sup- 
ported in perpetuity by the American 
taxpayer. 

The alternative is to recognise that 
some American interests must be sacri- 
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ECA Director Paul 
G. Hoffman, with 
Mrs. Hoffman and 
daughter Barbara, 
ready to take off by 
plane for Europe, 
for on-the-spot con- 
ferences with offi- 
cials of the Organi- 
zation for European 
Economic Coopera- 
tion and the chiefs 
of the 19 ECA 
missions abroad. 
Ports of call include 
Great Britain 


ficed for the sake of the restoration of 
Britain’s self-sufficiency. Unless this is 
recognised, all interests will continue 
to exert the utmost pressure in Wash- 
ington in order to obtain full satisfac- 
tion of their claims for markets. Once 
the rules of the simple arithmetic of 
balanced trade are realised, it will be- 
come possible to strike a balance be- 
tween the various business interests, 
to satisfy their claims to an extent to 
which it would not conflict with the 
overriding necessity for balancing Brit- 
ain’s dollar account. 

That the American taxpayer will 
become increasingly reluctant to hear 
the burden of the dollar deficits of other 
countries is now widely anticipated on 
the east side of the Atlantic. It is con- 
sidered paradoxical that Britain, with 
her unbalanced international accounts 
and excessive burden of social expendi- 
ture, should have a revenue surplus 
while the United States, with their vast 
actual and potential resources, large 
gold .reserve and strongly favorable 
balance of payments should have a 
large budgetary deficit. Yet that deficit 
is largely the result of ERP expenditure, 
which again is the outcome of the 
American export surplus which cannot 
be financed by the investor and has to 
be financed, therefore, by the taxpayer. 
The deficit could, of course, give way 
to a surplus if the American taxpayer 
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were to be taxed to the same extent as 
his British counterpart. Even during 
the period when the threat of inflation 
was very real there was no inclination 
on the part of Congress to impose such 
a heavy burden on the American tax- 
payer. Now that the trend is deflation- 
ary rather than otherwise it will be 
even more difficult to persuade Con- 
gress and the American public to elimi- 
nate the deficit by means of higher 
taxes. In London the reluctance of the 
American taxpayer to allow himself to 
be imposed upon unduly is viewed as a 
most hopeful factor in the international 
monetary and trade situation. For it is 
hoped that sooner or later he will be 
able to assert himself and counteract 
the influence of various business in- 
terests the combined efforts of which 
tend to perpetuate the abnormally 
large American export surplus. 

The growing British interest in 
American economic and financial affairs 
is all the more remarkable as Britain 
has just now more than enough to 
worry about much nearer home. Yet in 
spite of the gathering of clouds ’round 
the British economic horizon the space 
devoted to American economic affairs 
in the British press has increased ma- 
terially. Never before has world econ- 
omy depended to such an extent on the 
situation in a single country as it de- 
pends now on the American situation. 
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Too Little ‘Trust Service, Too Late 


EARL S. 


MACNEILL 


This month’s article by Mr. MACNEILL, a vice-president of 
the Irving Trust Company, New York, examines the practice 
of appointing a widow, child or friend as executor. He begins 
with a quotation from an old and entirely imaginary travel 
book. 


. and in this land the strange custom pre- 
vails, that if a man hath need of an Operation (such 
as for the removal of his Appendix) the same is per- 
formed by his wife, or his son or daughter, or by his 
best friend, by whom it is esteemed a signal Honor; 
nor is it deemed an ill omen that the hand of the op- 
erator never held a Surgeon’s knife before. Then, 
when the Operation is completed (if the patient lives) 
a learned Pysician is called to attend the sick man 
during his Convalescence. . . .” 


Weert is this land? The trust officer of your bank 


would say that it bears—by analogy—a close resem- 
blance to the land he lives in. 

Having devoted many years of his life to the perfecting of 
his skill in the administrative, legal and economic phases of 
his complex avocation of managing the estates of others (the 
living as well as the dead) and surrounded by his fellows, 
similarly trained and working with him as a unit in the per- 
formance of .the bank’s fiduciary functions, he looks with 
puzzlement on the practice of appointing widow, child or 
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friend as executor and naming the bank for what is often the 
“‘convalescence”’ of trusteeship. 

He thinks he can follow the testator’s reasoning. That 
2 percent—or whatever is the executor’s commission— 
looms large. “ After all, an executor doesn’t have much to do 
—just collect the assets and pay the bills and the taxes; then 
pay the legacies; and the lawyer will prepare the papers for 
her signature. It’s a quick thing, too. . . .” 


So the trust institution stands by in the role of spectator— 
if, indeed, it is permitted that role. The “quick thing” drags 
into its second year; the business which comprises a large 
part of the deceased’s estate is amateurishly run; weak in- 
vestments are clung to in a declining market; the taxes 
haven’t been paid and penalty interest mounts. The trustee 
is aware of these things but helpless to do anything about 
them, save only when the executor accounts, as preliminary 
to the trustee’s appointment. Then it will be the bank’s duty 
to hold the executor to liability for whatever negligence and 
misdoing the record may disclose—an embarrassing role for 
trustee, and not too pleasant for the innocent but inex- 
perienced executor. 

Perhaps the testator’s reasoning has been too starkly sum- 
marized. There may be subleties that do not appear on the 
surface, such as a feeling of delicacy about the affairs im- 
mediately following death — a distrust of “callous” hands. 
If such feelings were to be awarded their logical conclusion, 
then the widow should be undertaker, too. 


However the trust officer tries to follow through his 
prospect’s reasoning, his puzzlement increases. And it is no 
mere academic frustration; the matter is of greatest impor- 
tance to him, for often the volume of his executorships is the 
measure of his department’s success or failure. He fights 
what appears to be a trend rather desperately. 

Banking officers can help him enormously in combatting 
the apparent trend. Cooperative as they are in the develop- 
ment of new trust business, they sometimes are inclined 
to over-complacency with being “named” in a will, without 
inquiry into whether the naming be as executor and trustee 
or as trustee only, or in some nebulous “alternate” capacity. 
Armed with effective arguments, they may be able to nip a 
budding half-appointment before it blooms. They can with 
the best of conscience explain: 


(1) That executorship, all by itself, is an operation requit- 
ing the very best that the trust department has in trained and 
experienced personnel. The finest argument the banking of- 
ficer could marshal might result from his cool appraisal of 
the qualifications of the officers assigned to estate adminis- 
tration. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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What to Consider 


in Construction 


Credits 


GUY C. KIDDOO 


The author, a vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, bases his observations here on many years of expert- 
ence in the construction credit field. “The banker who deals 
with contractors,” he says, “will never be bored with his job.” 


credit field. This is because so many of the credit 

factors do not appear on the balance sheet or in the 
P. & L. figures. Here, briefly and sketchily, are some of the 
things to consider in construction credits. 

The balance sheet, of course, is a necessary starting point. 
There is little uniformity in accounting among contractors, 
and to analyze the statement intelligently the banker must 
get enough detail to see how the figures have been put to- 
gether. While a statement certified by an independent public 
accountant is desirable, CPA’s don’t always agree on how 
such statements should be set up, and the banker shouldn’t 
rely too much on an auditor’s certification. 

Are profits taken as the work progresses, or only on final 
completion? Are income tax reserves adequate? Are equip- 
ment write-offs large enough to leave only a realistic salvage 
value for rusty iron when the job is done? Was the bid un- 
balanced to show larger earnings in the earlier stages than 
will be realized later? Will there be move-out and clean-up 
costs to be met at the finish? Are the receivables or earned 
estimates the amounts approved by the owner’s architects 
or engineers, or do they include additional amounts based 
perhaps more on hopeful guesses than on carefully measured 
progress? 

Supplementing the balance sheet, the banker will usually 
want a schedule of uncompleted contracts showing the nature 
of the work, the size of the contracts, the amount completed 
to date and remaining to be done, the amounts of retained 
percentages and earned but unpaid estimates on each job, 
and the final completion dates. 

On larger contracts a job progress report may be helpful. 
This should be in effect a balance sheet showing the invest- 
ment in the job (which, of course, will include equipment 
and plant cost), the deferred charges, the retained per- 
centages and earned estimates and any material inventories, 
and a profit and loss statement showing cost of work done to 
date, compared, if possible, with the bid estimates. 

On new work which requires credit, if the case is marginal, 
the banker may want a detailed breakdown of estimated 
costs. This will show the amounts for materials and sub- 
contracts in which there is not the risk there is in the work 
to be done directly by the contractor. These figures will also 
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[occ money to contractors is not a simple or easy 


DEVANEY 


“Recent bidding seems to indicate that more than ample allowance 
has been made for possible lower future costs. While productivity 
of labor is increasing, there seems reasonable doubt that this will 
be sufficient to bring labor costs much below present levels, in 
view of continued pressure for increases in rates and fringe benefits” 


show the allowances for equipment write-off and contin- 
gencies and other factors helpful in estimating the credit 
risk. 

But what are some of the things to consider not shown in 
the financial statements? What has been your customer’s 
experience as to kind of work and operating area? This busi- 
ness can’t be learned out of a book and there may be added 
risk if the contractor feels the grass is greener across the 
fence and wants to take work in new and unknown fields. 

The amount of work it is safe to take on must be reason- 
ably related to financial resources. Sometimes the rule of 
thumb, limiting work to 10 times working capital, may be 
disregarded, but only after a careful appraisal of all perti- 
nent factors. Diversification of risk through a number of 
different jobs is desirable without scattering the contractor’s 
attention and efforts too much. i 

Large public contracts often are too big to justify a single 
contractor assuming the risk. Joint ventures between two 
or more contractors have the advantage of furnishing in- 
dependent cost estimates and the varied experiences and 
abilities of different contracting organizations. 

Preparing the bid is the most important thing the con- 
tractor does. Taking contracts too cheaply is the principal 
reason (more important than all the others together) why 
contractors get into trouble. The contract should be clear 
and the specifications definite and reasonably possible to 
meet, and if there is any question about their meaning the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Operation Con 


HERE AT LAST 


There was a man who went to the annual qHe finds the right hotel, but at the last 
convention of a well known banking or- : minute he'd decided to take the wife 
mation the at and kids and had forgotten to change 
a hotel and finds no reservatte single 
He digs through his bulging luggage for his Sa me HG 
advance registration slip (which should 

have been in his wallet). He finally locates — and everybody else but the 

it in the tie compartment and gives it to the wine steward. He keeps the single 

clerk. He feels momentarily triumphant. — 


Ooops! He's in the wrong hotel! He decides to take in everything that’s 


He neglects to wear his name badge, which going on, racing from place to place 
makes it difficult for “Old Friends” to greet like a banshee and missing every- 
him properly. He didn't practice up on names thing except a few innocent bystand- 
beforehand, but no matter. He’s been read- ers. His program and map and a few 
ing badges at 10 paces for years, and he minutes of study would have saved 
doesn’t know very many of these people wear and tear and ulcers 

anyway 


Vention 
Drawings by DICK Ericson 
An 
mill 
tits: | 


He was invited, probably by accident, to a 
cocktail party at the Wright Hotel, Room 505 
at 2 P.M. When he shows up at the Vi 
Hotel Reem 505 air, and goes bang- 
bang-bang on the door, some ill-tempered 
fellow who had just gone to sleep steps out 
and gives him the business 


He didn’t take his wife’s advice to send post 
cards to Aunt Mabel and others back home 
"the minute we get there, and don’t you dare 
forget.”” She is far from reticent on the sub- 
ject and a gleam in her eye says, ‘Wait 
until we get home.” 


He signs up for a sightseeing trip 
but arrives so late that i re 
tie dispositions of his 
fellow sightseers. He’s still trying to 
figure out which one hit him with a 
bowl of chop suey 


HAPPILY HOMEWARD BOUND 

With the whole town to roam in, he chooses 
the shopping district for a walk with his 
wife, which means they have to get gifts 
for Uncle Leo, Cousin Gert, Nephew Willie, 
Aunt Liz, Cousin Harriet, George . . . Well, 
anyway, he’s broke now and won’t have to 
do that again. Maybe next year . 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by JOHN L. 
Coo ey of BANKING’S staff. 


More About School Relations 


PEAKING of bank activities with 
S young people (see “‘How Are Your 
School Relations?’’, August BANK- 
ING), the program conducted by THE 
Lee County Bank of Fort Myers, 
Florida, offers a wide variety of projects 
that keep it in touch with the youth of 
the community. 

In addition to such more or less 
familiar things as class visits to the 
bank, encouragement of agricultural 
education, and exhibits that will inter- 
est the pupils, the Lee County has an 
arrangement that gives one local boy a 
place on its staff each year. The bank, 
reports Cashier J. A. Ansley, asks the 
high school faculty to recommend a 
senior who would be interested in mak- 
ing banking his career. When the lad is 
selected the school authorities arrange 
his schedule so that he can work at the 
bank afternoons. To supplement his 
practical experience he is required to 
take the American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s course, ‘Fundamentals of Bank- 
ing.”’ He’s paid an hourly rate for time 
spent on the job, and when he graduates 
he becomes a regular employee. 

In connection with its agricultural 
program the bank ran a large ad in the 
local newspaper on the activities of the 
high school farm work classes. 

The bank has also given the high 
school business department two book- 
keeping machines, and for the new 
school building it has ordered calendars 
for 1950 featuring pictures of the 
structure. 

Each fall the bank broadcasts the 
school’s football games and takes the 
entire staff to the last local contest. 

“We work regularly with the agricul- 
tural teacher in the school,” says Mr. 
Ansley, “‘and are now discussing with 
him a plan for next year whereby the 
Future Farmers of America will be 
guaranteed a market for their livestock. 
The boys raise stock through group 
projects and individual projects, and 
obtain expense money from its sale. 
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“We plan to arrange for local meat 
buyers to be at the sale and purchase 
this stock at a good price. If the buyers 
fail to purchase all stock the bank will 
buy the remainder and dispose of it as 
best we can. In this way the boys will 
be encouraged in their work by having 
a guaranteed market.” 

The bank enjoys “a most friendly 
relationship” with the students and 
teachers. School officers and faculty 
members are always specially welcomed 
when they visit the Lee County; in fact, 
reports Mr. Ansley, “a number of them 
drop by regularly to chat with our offi- 
cers about school affairs and other 
things. They seem to feel at home in our 
bank.” 


Junior Savers 


First MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
& Trust Company of Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, has a new junior savings depart- 
ment, open Saturday mornings and 
equipped with a special teller’s counter 
designed for young people. 

The teller makes a point of showing 
the little customers how to make out 


their own deposit tickets and how to 
carry on their own banking business, 
without aid from grownups. 

Assistant Cashier J. G. Liste reports 
that the department is making a steady 
growth. As a booster the bank mailed a 
statement stuffer calling attention to 
the new facilities for children. The slip 
was illustrated with a BANKING cartoon. 


Bank Sponsors Musical 
Talent Contest 


The HamILton NATIONAL BANK of 
Washington, D. C., is sponsoring a 
musical talent contest in the public and 
parochial high schools of the District. 

The two winners will receive $500 
scholarships to the school or college of 
their choice, vocal and instrumental 
entries being judged separately. Run- 
ners-up also get awards and the schools 
providing the two first place contestants 
receive a cup or plaque. There’s also a 
trophy for the school presenting the 
best all-around program, best choral 
group, etc. 

Each contestant’s solo performance is 
recorded at his or her school. The out- 


A busy day in the Junior Savings Department of the First Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Company, Lafayette, Indiana 
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The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn now offers “baby carriage banking” at its Flat- 
bush and Bensonhurst branches. Mothers can transact business at the tellers’ windows 
without leaving their infants alone outside the bank. During the first week of the 
facilities’ operation the Dime gave souvenirs to all babies brought to the windows 


standing talent will then be presented in 
the auditorium before an audience of 
students, families and friends. The en- 
tries adjudged best will be re-recorded 
in a half hour shown over a local radio 
station. Recordings begin in the fall. 
The semi-final and final contests will be 
live shows broadcast from a large Wash- 
ington hall. The judges are prominent 
musical leaders in the city. 

“The Hamilton National Bank,” 
says an announcement of the project, 
“is choosing this method to give en- 
couragement and recognition to prom- 
ising young musicians. It is hoped that 
the competition will stimulate public 
and parental interest in student musi- 
clans. The competition also follows a 
new trend in education, using music to 
develop personality. There are benefits 
both in creating and appreciating good 
music, and it is the intention of the 
Hamilton National Bank to promote 
musical education and enable the win- 
ners to have funds to continue their 
study.” 


A Good Neighbor 


THE Union Dime SAVINGS BANK of 
New York, which lives just across 
Bryant Park from the Public Library, 
made possible this year the Library’s 
series of recorded summer concerts 
which are played on Mondays through 
Fridays for the enjoyment of the crowds 
that gather in the park at lunchtime. 

The music, amplified through loud- 
speakers on the mall behind the Li- 
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brary, is played from noon until 2 
o'clock. 

At the opening of the series Edmund 
P. Livingston, vice-president of the 
bank, presented a check to Ralph A. 
Beals, director of the Library, to pay 
for the services of a disc-jockey who 
plays the records and announces titles. 

The daily programs are posted on 
bulletin boards which remind the audi- 
ence that the concerts are provided 


“through the courtesy of our neighbor 
across the park, The Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Avenue of the Americas 
at 46th Street.” 

J. Wilbur Lewis, president of the 
bank, sent this message when the con- 
certs began: 

“Mutual savings banks are part of 
the life of the community they serve, 
and therefore are tremendously inter- 
ested in anything that benefits the com- 
munity. The Union Dime Savings Bank 
is happy to be able to cooperate with 
the New York Public Library. It is our 
hope that many people throughout this 
section of the city may enjoy these out- 
door concerts.”’ 

Thousands of 
done so. 


New Yorkers have 


Unseen Services 


The KANABEC STATE BANK of Mora, 
Minnesota, in a “Summer Message” 
accompanying its June 30 condition 
statement, combined a brief discussion 
of the economic outlook with some 
friendly selling of “services we fail to 
see.” 

“The greatest portion of our banking 
facilities and service,’”’ the bank said, 
“is unnoticed as it goes on daily! Our 
customers mail checks to pay bills, both 
locally and out of town. Their cancelled 
checks are found in their bank state- 
ment at the end of each month—their 
money has been delivered and their ac- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


A noonday crowd in Bryant Park, New York, listens to the recorded concert presented 
by the New York Public Library and the Union Dime Savings Bank 
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DEVANEY 


Can Europe’s Trade Problems Be Solved? 


HERBERT BRATTER 


The reader will be interested in comparing Mr. BRATTER’S 
article with that of Mr. E1nzic, “As Others See U. S.,” on 
page 40 of this issue. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ORE than five years after the Bretton Woods Confer- 
M ence and well along in ECA’s second year, the finan- 
cial spokesmen of the British, American, and Ca- 
nadian governments are convening in Washington to discuss 
the sterling area’s sick balance of payments. 

The transfusion of Marshall Plan billions, of course, has 
done much to sustain Europe. There have been many reports 
of “progress.” But in Britain the unfortunate Mr. Mayhew’s 
optimism has been replaced by Cripps’s “crisis.” And across 
the channel the French Government’s Commission for 
Planning frankly states that “if any of the precarious ele- 
ments in the present state of semi-prosperity were to take 
a turn for the worse, we should be quickly back in the 
conditions of three years ago.” 

Edward T. Dickinson, Jr., director of ECA’s program co- 
ordination division, recently discussed the problem of re- 
storing Europe’s competitive position in world markets. 
“Tf the structure of European economy remains as it is 
today it is more than doubtful that a continuing high rate of 
productivity increase can be maintained after the end of 
the ERP,” he states. 

Mr. Dickinson predicts that, after the next two or three 
years, and sooner for some countries, Western Europe’s 
competitive position will again tend to deteriorate relative 
to that of the U. S. A., with inevitable serious results for 
that Continent’s balance of payments, military potential 
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and political stability. To avoid this would mean the forma- 
tion of ‘“‘a single, pervasive, highly competitive domestic 
market in western Europe of sufficient size and scope to 
support mass production for mass consumption.” Unless 
the necessary structural changes are made during ERP, 
the benefits of American aid will be short-lived, the ECA 
official concludes. 

Yet one has only to read Mr. Dickinson’s list of things 
which must be done to realize the forlornness of the hope. 
For what is called for—and quite properly so from the 
economist’s viewpoint—is in effect a United States of Eu- 
rope, with an intra-European commerce commission, cur- 
rency authority and the like. In Europe “superficial meas- 
ures will solve only superficial problems,” Mr. Dickinson 
concludes; and among them is the ERP. 

How precarious conditions in France can become is sug- 
gested by the free-for-all fight among deputies while the 
National Assembly was debating the Atlantic Pact in July. 
There were similar fist fights in that body in the late 1930s, 
when Hitler was getting ready to march. 


THE WASHINGTON TALKS 


The tripartite (U. S-UK-Canada) Washington talks, 
which should be getting started by the time this is published, 
will be on a political level. Foreign Secretary Bevin as well as 
Sir Stafford Cripps will attend, and the chairman will be 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Britain’s dollar problem 
has been brewing for a long time. It is far-reaching, funda- 
mental, and chronic. At issue are the economic objectives of 
multilateral trade to which the U. S. and UK have signed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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This is the third in Dr. CROCKER’S series of articles de- 
signed to aid bankers who find themselves scheduled to make 
speeches. Previous articles have dealt with the problems of find- 
ing the right subject and of developing ideas. The author is head 
of the Department of Speech, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 


one BIG IDEA. An audience keeps asking, “ What is the 

big idea?” The inexperienced speaker never tells them. 
Maybe he himself doesn’t know because he hasn’t thought it 
out. 

The big idea should be phrased in one sentence. Keep go- 
ing over this sentence until you are sure it says exactly what 
you want it to say. This is the sentence that the audience 
will carry away. When asked what the speaker said, the 
audience will repeat this subject sentence. 

Every well organized speech has three parts: introduction, 
discussion, conclusion. 


PR ene src in your speech should revolve around your 


The Introduction 


This is where you shake hands with the audience. If you 
can make a tie-in with some person, some movement, some 
idea that is familiar to the audience, by all means do so. It 
helps to break the ice. If you can tell a humorous incident 
that will raise a laugh, do that. If you can get a favorable 
reaction from your audience, you must. 

Then you must tell the audience in some way why you are 
there—why you are fitted to talk on this problem—unless 
the chairman has done so. 

Then you must tell the audience exactly what you are go- 
ing to talk about. This may be the subject sentence. 

Let us restate these points: 

(1) Break the ice. 

(2) Tell why you are there. 
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How to Organize 


a Speech 


LIONEL CROCKER 


(3) Tell the audience what they may expect in return for 
their attention. 
(4) State the subject sentence and the purpose of your talk. 


The Discussion 


It is well to have a definite organization for your ideas and 
to tell the audience, as you go along, where you are in the 
development of your theme. The audience can not physically 
and mentally pay attention all the time and the speaker 
must make allowances for this inattention. 

There is much practical psychology in the old rule: First, 
tell them what you are going to tell them. Then tell them. 
Then tell them what you’ve told them. 

Here are some useful patterns for the development of the 
speech. 

(1) String of beads. Have one compelling central idea 
which is illustrated by as many stories as time will permit. 
The stories may be so chosen as to introduce variety into the 
development. (Read Russell H. Conwell’s Acres of Diamonds 
for this type of organization.) 

(2) Spell out a word. This is an old technique, but if the 
word spelled out is a key word you will find that it sinks into 
the consciousness of the audience. No less a speaker than 
Grove Patterson sometimes employs this technique. It can 
be abused but it is definitely useful. A popular song employs 
this method, beginning, you may remember, “A is Adorable,” 
etc. 

(3) Problem-Solution. The first part of the speech deals 
with the problem and the second part deals with the solution. 
The problem may be subdivided into as many parts as the 
speaker thinks necessary. Likewise the solution may be 
subdivided. 

(4) Extended analogy. In this type of organization the 
speaker takes some phenomenon of nature and relates his 
talk in its various aspects to it. Charles W. Gilkey, in speak- 
ing on “The Imponderables of Education,” said that only 
what the tree took through its leaves remained after being 
burned in a crucible. He then applied this analogy to what a 
student remembered of his college experience. It was the 
environment, the atmosphere. 

(5) The Text. The speaker may often take a text, just as 
the preacher does, and divide it into its parts. Such a saying 
as, “Where there is a need, there is a fortune,” may be 
divided into its two parts: First, “Where there is a need”; 
second, “There is a fortune.” 

(6) Simple list. The speaker may choose to talk about 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Many country fairs, similar to the one held at Mineola, New York, pictured above, are almost upon us. Hundreds of bankers are helping 
to develop plans for the entertainment and displays at these fairs, which mean so much in the life of rural America 


News for Country Bankers 


This selection of news dealing with 
various aspects of country bank manage- 
ment was compiled by MARY B. LEACH of 
BANKING’s editorial staff. 


*“Men of the House Talk 
Their Language .. .”’ 


STRONGLY suspect that most of our 

customers look upon The Old 

Phoenix [National Bank, Medina, 
Ohio], not so much as a bank in the 
general conception as a house of finance, 
but as a place where they can get 
money service—a place where the men 
of the house know their problems and 
talk their language,” said Assistant 
Cashier George A. Young in an outline 
of his bank’s service to farm customers. 
These services include: 

(1) Distribution of 1,000 farm ac- 
count books each year. 

(2) Farm Information Letter mailed 
monthly for two years to 600 selected 
farmers. (The letter has been discon- 
tinued temporarily. ) 

(3) In 1941 the bank started spon- 
soring a 4-H Calf Club, with 15 mem- 
bers. This has grown to 102 members 
with 112 projects. This program starts 
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off with a banquet for members and 
parents in January, and includes eve- 
ning meetings of instruction, field trips 
in summer, a judging team showing at 
both state and local fairs, and a bank- 
paid trip to the state fair for all mem- 
bers. 

“Tt [the 4-H Calf Club] costs the 
most of all our activities,” said Mr. 
Young, “but just as an indication of 
the customer development possibilities, 
let me say that at least once each year 
we call personally at the home of each 
member, in addition to all the contacts 
at meetings.” 

(4) A farm sales service, started in 
1942. This has grown to the point where 
the bank is handling from 50 to 75 sales 
a year. While this service costs the 
bank practically nothing, the depart- 
ment turns in annually $1,000 to $1,500 
to Undivided Profits from this service. 

(5) Displays at county fair. An ex- 
ample: When the Soil Conservation 
District was being formed in the 
Medina area, the bank built a rain- 
maker, a device which demonstrated 
the results of rainfall on different kinds 
of soil and with different types of cover 
and featured it in its display. 


(6) The bank owns a 16-mm pro- 
jector and does not miss an opportunity 
to supply a picture program to granges, 
other farm groups, service clubs, etc. 

“We have shown the banking film 
Back of Every Promise several times and 
are anxious to use the general banking 
films which I understand are in process 
by the A.B.A.,” said Mr. Young in 
commenting on this phase of the bank’s 
service. “In fact, we have a movie 
camera and we might even attempt to 
make a film on our own bank.” 

(7) The Old Phoenix is distributing 
300 copies of the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s new farm fact booklet to its 
customers. 

(8) Members of the bank’s staff talk 
before and assist veterans’ schools, 
agricultural classes, etc., at every op- 
portunity, and believe this is “a fertile 
field for the development of better bank 
relations.” 

(9) Bank officers participate in 4 
variety of farm group and organization 
activities. 

(10) “In addition,” said Mr. Young, 
“we have done what we could to im- 
prove our service, This includes speed- 
ing up appraisals, making interest rates 
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competitive, financing purchases on the 
spot at farm and implement sales, 
working out better methods of coop- 
erating with our farm supply dealers, 
etc.” 

Although Mr. Young was employed 
to supervise Old Phoenix’s farm pro- 
gram, he says that “actually all the 
men in the bank work at it. I spend 
perhaps 50 percent of my time outside 
the bank, working on farm sales and 
other bank activities, checking on 
trouble cases, and participating in 
farmer activities.” 


New Agricultural Council 


LIMAXING a recent two-day meeting 
C in Atlanta, Georgia, southeastern 
bankers have formed a temporary or- 
ganization known as the Southeastern 
Bankers Agricultural Council. 

According to George M. Bazemore, 
president, First National Bank, Way- 
cross, who is temporary chairman of the 
council’s steering committee, a perma- 
nent organization will be effected upon 
ratification by the executive councils of 
the eight southeastern bankers associa- 
tions. 

More intelligent and wider use of farm 
credits will be encouraged through a 
four-fold program: (1) Exchange of in- 
formation on methods and programs; 
(2) building of better public relations 
between bankers and farmers; (3) estab- 
lishment of schools in each state for 
adequately training banking personnel 
in agricultural problems and farm credit 
methods; and (4) encouragement of 
permanent, year-round pastures by 
means of bank loans. 

The first project of the council, when 
it starts functioning some 30 to 60 days 
hence, will be the sponsorship of a two- 
day pasture and livestock conference in 
Atlanta. The conference is in line with 
policy of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta to make this area one of the 
major livestock producing centers. 

Preliminary plans call for limiting 
council membership to 32—four repre- 
sentatives from each of the state asso- 
ciations. These would include the presi- 
dent and secretary of each association, 
an outstanding country banker from 
each state, and a fourth member to be 
chosen for a three-year term by the 
State association presidents and agri- 
cultural committee chairmen. 

The council’s temporary officers, in 
addition to Mr. Bazemore, are: R. M. 
Jeter, Alexandria, Louisiana, vice-chair- 
man; John Liles, agricultural economist, 


Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, sec- 
retary. 
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ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Southeastern Bankers Agricultural Council 
leaders, left to right, seated: Mr. Bazemore; 
E. F. Vickers, Bainbridge, Ga., president, 
Georgia Bankers Association; standing, 
Charles T. O'Neill, Charlottesville, Va., 
banker, chairman, Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Association; and 
A. L. M. Wiggins, Hartsville, S. C., banker, 
former A.B.A. president, and former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury 


The officers, together with J. Carlisle 
Rogers, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Leesburg, who is chairman of 
the constitution and by-laws commit- 
tee, and Haynes McFadden, secretary, 
Georgia Bankers Association, will frame 
a constitution and by-laws for sub- 
mission to the executive councils. 


Illinois Lays Farm Aid Plans 


OIL conservation, farm youth recog- 
nition and awards, and better farm 
accounting will be the main projects of 
the committee on agriculture of the 
Illinois Bankers Association for the 
1949-50 year, according to Chairman 
M. C. Lockwood, who is vice-president, 
First National Bank, Cobden. 
The committee plans to carry its 
program to the grass roots through a 
series of meetings in each of the 10 


First-Citizens Bank 
and Trust Co., 
Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, served refresh- 
ments, presented 
roses to the ladies, 
key chains to the 
men, and gave per- 
sonalized check- 
books to hundreds 
of guests attending 
the bank’s open 
house celebrating 
the completion of 
its remodeled bank- 
ing quarters. At 
right, visitors wait- 
ing for their checks 


groups of the association and the group 
committee chairmen are responsible for 
taking the program to each of the 71 
county bankers federations of the 
association. 

The committee urges member banks 
to participate actively in soil conserva- 
tion field days, wherever possible to 
take part in county and township meet- 
ings, and to promote banker-farmer 
meetings for mutual education and 
better understanding of common prob- 
lems. It also recommends that an 
award be developed by the county 
bankers federations for the outstanding 
4-H Club within each county. 

The committee has also endorsed 
American Bankers Association efforts 
to secure for the banks a more equitable 
share of the interest paid by farmers on 
CCC loans. 

The bank management commission 
of the IBA and the University of 
Illinois will again sponsor a three-day 
Illinois Bankers Conference at the Uni- 
versity in October. Speakers of national 
prominence in agriculture, economics, 
banking, and fiscal policies will address 
the conference. 


Bankers-Ag Workers Meet 


HREE one-afternoon Banker-Profes- 

sional Agricultural Worker con- 
ferences are to be held in different areas 
of Florida during September, sponsored 
by the agricultural committee of the 
Florida Bankers Association; the Jack- 
sonville Branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta; and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service at Gainesville. 

These meetings are for the purpose of 
bringing together bankers, county agents, 
soil conservation workers, and voca- 
tional ag teachers for a discussion and 
practical on-the-ground demonstration 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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chief source of credit to farmers. This is substantiated 

in the results of the eighth national survey of bank 
lending to farmers made by the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. These results are shown 
in the table on this page. 

Last year more than 2,679,000 farmers were financed for 
their credit needs by the more than 12,000 country banks 
of the nation. These farmers borrowed over $5,046-million 
during the year for both their short- and long-term credit 
needs. At the end of the year only $2,736-million of the more 
than $5-billion loaned remained on the banks’ books. 

The extent to which country banks are taking care of the 
credit needs of farmers is shown by comparisons with com- 
peting cooperative and Government lending agencies. These 
agencies—Production Credit associations, Federal Land 
banks, and the Farmers Home Administration—loaned to 
about 7 percent of all farmers in the United States during 
1948, as compared with the banks loaning to 45 percent of 
all farmers, as shown in the table on this page. 

In the short-term nonreal estate field, commercial banks 
served 2,466,749 farmers for $4,551-million. Of this amount 
loaned in 1948, only $1,889-million was held by the banks 
at the end of the year. At the same time, 502 Production 
Credit associations loaned $921-million to 272,117 farmers 
and of this, year-end figures show that $366-million remained 
outstanding. The nonreal estate farm loans enabled farmers 
to meet production expenses, living costs and to refinance 
existing obligations. 

Commercial banks made real estate loans on farm land in 


Be throughout the United States continue to be the 


Nationwide Comparison of Farmer Lending by 
Banks, Cooperatives, and Government Agencies 


Farmers Bor- Amount Bor- | 
| rowing in 1948 |rowed by Farmers, Amount 


in 1948 | Out- 
| standing 
| %ofall| Total |Average Jan. I, 
| | 1949 
Number} farm- |(In thou-| per 
| ersin | sands) Bor- eands) 
| state | rower , 
A. From all Commercial | 
Banks: | 
Nonreal Estate Farm| | 
- |2,466,749 42.1 ($4,551,917) $1,845 |$1,889,032 
Loans on Farm Real) 
212,735, 3.6 | 494,587) 2,325 847,841 
Total all Commercial 
|2,679,484|) 45.7 ($5,046,504) $1,883 [$2,736,873 
B. From Co-op. & Govt. 
Agencies: 
Production Credit | 
272,117; 4.6 |$ 921,812) $3,388 |$ 366,821 
Federal Land Banks. 32,241 6 147,215) 4,566 846,901 
Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration: | 
Production and | 
Subsistence..... 127,626, 2.2 | 82,825 649 344,016 
Farm Ownership 
—R/E Mtgs..... 2,539 * | 19,228) 7,573 188,893 
Total Co-op. & Govt. 
434,523 7.4 |$1,171,080| $2,695 |$1,746,631 
C. CCC Loans: 
Held by Commercial 
800,152} 13.7 ($1,203,220) $1,504 |$ 885,491 


* Less than .1%. 


FARMERS BORROWING IN THE U.S. 


DURING 1948 
NON-REAL ESTATE FARM LOANS 


FROM PCA’s - 272,117 


FROM BANKS - 2,466,749 


the amount of $494-million in 1948 to 212,735 farmers. On 
the other hand, the Federal Land banks loaned $147-million 
to 32,241 farmers. The total farm mortgage loans held by 
commercial banks increased slightly over a year ago, but the 
total amount loaned during 1948 was less than that loaned 
in 1947. Then, too, farm mortgage-recordings of commercial 
banks have shown consistent declines for almost two years. 
This indicates that banks have been sifting their loan ap- 
plications carefully and are endeavoring to have all loans 
meet the test of being for productive purposes. 

Loans made by the Farmers Home Administration for 
production and subsistence and for the ownership of farms 


are presumed not to be competitive with banks. However, ° 


the over-all picture shown in the table reveals that more 
than 130,165 farmers in the country borrowed $102,053,000 
during 1948 for production and subsistence purposes and 
to purchase farms. The $19,228,000 of farm ownership loans 
included $2,264,053 made by banks with the Farmers Home 
Administration guaranty and where the farmer must pay at 
least 10 percent of the cost of the farm in cash. 

In cooperating with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
price-support program, commercial banks loaned $1,203- 
million to 800,152 farmers in 1948. This is a very substantial 
increase over previous years due to the fact that lowering of 
farm commodity prices has made many farm commodities 
eligible for price-support. As of January 1, 1949, insured 
commercial banks held $885-million of loans guaranteed by 
the CCC. This total compares with $65-million in CCC loans 
on January 1, 1948, and $44-million on January 1, 1947. 

The chart on the opposite page clearly shows that .com- 
mercial banks in all states are meeting agriculture’s credit 
requirements, both short term and long term. For the entire 
country, 2,679,484 farmers were served by banks in 1948. 
This is more than five times as many farmers than were 
served by Federal Land banks, Production Credit associa- 
tions, and the Farmers Home Administration. As the record 
of various states is studied, the banks in some are doing 4 
better job than in others but all in all the country banks are 
fully alerted to their responsibility to serve the full financial 
requirements of farmers. 
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FARMER BORROWINGS DURING 1948 


LOANS MADE BY BANKS COMPARED WITH THOSE MADE BY 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND PRODUCTION CREDIT eancneauiiatins 


— 


| FARM REAL NON-REAL ESTATE FARM LOANS 
LOANS BANKS 
STATE &2ZZA PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


BANKS 


LAND BANKS| THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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Thomas and Talmadge Long in a field of their tobacco. Their yield 
is twice the amount the same land formerly produced 


The author, who is executive vice-president of The Peoples 
Bank, Roxboro, N.C., has modestly minimized his own and the 
bank’s part in the Long family’s outstanding success, which he 
describes here. 


URING the depression, The Peoples Bank came into 
1D possession of a run-down farm consisting of 109 
acres. All of the buildings, including the home, were 

in very bad condition. 


Left, the house that was on the place when Mr. Long bought it in 
framing was cut on the farm and 


The Long Family's 
“Run-Down Farm” 


GORDON C. HUNTER 


This farm was sold to Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Long in 1934, 
The agreement with the bank was for him to repair the 
buildings and pay at least one-fourth rent each year on the 
place. The sale price was $2,500. 

Fortunately, the two oldest sons, Talmadge and Thomas, 
were taking vocational training in high school and were 
learning the carpenter’s trade. There were three other chil- 
dren, Charles, Margaret, and Flem Ray. 

The family immediately went to work repairing barns and 
tobacco pack barns. They next conferred with the Soil Con- 
servation Department and had some of the fields terraced. 

The home was in such condition that it was hardly fit to 
live in. Very little work was done on this, as Mr. Long had 
in mind building a new home as soon as possible. The years 
1934 and 1935 were good for crops, and the mortgage was 
paid off in full. 

In 1935, Thomas, age 15, and Talmadge, age 17, started 
4-H Club projects. Thomas borrowed $75 from the bank to 
build a small chicken house. This house is still standing, but 
not in use at present. When the chickens were sold, some 25 
pullets were kept for laying purposes. At the time Thomas 
paid off his loan he stated he had not done very well, since 
he did not have any money left, but I reminded him that he 
had his chicken house and.25 hens. The next year he built 
another chicken house. Both Thomas and Talmadge had 
chicken projects, tobacco projects and pig projects, all under 
the supervision of the agricultural teacher and the county 
agent. 

Mr. Long continued to improve his farm, finishing putting 
in terracing, meadow strips, and permianent pastures. He 
added a number of beef cattle and raised everything in the 
way of food, feed, and fiber. In addition, he had something 


1934. Right, the house which he and the boys s ubsequently built. The 
the boys did nearly all the carpentry 
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to sel! each week—chickens, eggs, butter, and milk. He also 
built a barbecue pit near four tobacco barns in a grove. 

In March 1941, Thomas and Talmadge bought their first 
farm land, 30 acres mostly in wood adjoining their father’s 
place. One year later they bought an additional 20 acres ad- 
joining the first tract of land. There were no buildings of 
any kind, and the total cost was $3,300. They immediately 
went to work clearing new land, filling in gullies and then 
carrying out recommendations of the Soil Conservation 
Department. 


ly 1941, Mr. Long decided to build a new home.. The 
framing was cut on their farm. They boys did nearly all the 
carpentry work (high school training came in handy), and 
a very attractive 7-room brick home with basement was the 
result. Although they did not have electricity at that time, 
provisions were made for water and the house was wired. 
They now have water, lights, and steam heat. 

On May 6, 1942, Talmadge was called into the service in 
the 85th Division, where he served for 42 months. In 1943, 
Thomas bought 15 249 acres of land for $2,250 in joint name 
with his brother. After looking over the property, I told him 
that the land was in such run-down condition, and the build- 
ings were so very poor that it looked like a high price. He 
said that he wanted to get the land between that and their 
other property at some future date, and the soil was good, 
but had been treated very poorly. He immediately went to 
work repairing the buildings, practically rebuilding the 
house. The total cost in labor in making these improvements 
was $2.60. All of the other work was done by Thomas and 
the help on his place. The barns were repaired and one new 
barn was added. Thomas and his father continued to im- 
prove their land, adding additional pasture land as best they 
could with limited help. 

In 1944, Thomas was called in the service and served in 
the Infantry in the Pacific theatre of war for 17 months. In 
the meantime, the third son, Charles, was serving overseas 
in the European theatre of war. 

Mr. Long was able to carry on with the assistance of his 
tenants. In 1945, while all three boys were overseas, the in- 
come from the crops paid the entire family out of debt. 


Is October 1945, while the boys were still overseas, the 
farm connecting the boys’ property came up for sale. It 
consisted of 106 acres of fairly good land with run-down 
buildings that were in bad need of repair. Mr. Long came 
in and talked over the situation. He stated he knew the 
boys would want to buy this property, that this would give 


Mr. Hunter, Roxboro banker and friend of the Longs, is waving 
from a field of the tobacco raised by the Long boys 


them all the land they would ever need, and connect up 
what they then owned. Considering the location, and the 
fact that all the teams, tools, plows and farming equipment 
were included in the price of $8,500, this looked like a good 
buy. So Mr. Long bought the place in his own name and 
when the boys came home he deeded the land to them sub- 
ject to the mortgage. They were very proud of their new 
possession. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


Left, one of the barns on the place. Total cost: roofing, nails, hinges. Right, one of the farm’s tobacco barns, three of which are equipped 
with automatic oil burning heaters, while two more have coal furnaces with stokers : 
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The Investment Market 


Governments —Other Securities 


The author is a member of the faculty 
of The Graduate School of Banking and a 
Government bond and money market 
specialist. 


The Short-Term Market 
Misbehaves 


AST month in discussing the Open 
Market Committee pronounce- 
ment of June 28, we remarked 

that it looked as if the bill rate was 
headed for 34 percent. Luckily we also 
indicated that the decision as to the 
“orderliness” of the market still rested 
with the committee. 

Shortly after our article appeared the 
committee apparently felt that the 
short-term market was running off the 
reservation and took measures to get it 
back within bounds by disposing of over 
$1-billion of the short-term issues in 
three weeks, thereby not only reversing 
the downward trend of the rate but 
also soaking up considerably more than 
the addition of about $800-million to 
the credit supply resulting from the re- 
lease of member bank reserves of that 
amount and a decrease in circulation of 
nearly $400 million. 

Just how this action accords with a 
previous statement regarding “increas- 
ing the supply of funds available in the 
market to meet the needs of commerce, 
business and agriculture” we are at a 
loss to explain, especially as the busi- 
ness loans of the reporting member 
banks continued to run off for the three- 
week period. About all the incident 
seems to prove is that a free and flexible 
market in any sector of the maturity 
range for Government securities is only 
free as long as it moves within the 
length of the rope which confines it to a 
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pretty well predetermined area. How- 
ever, nothing has occurred to alter the 
continuance of an easy money policy 
until definite evidence of improving 
business conditions are available. 


Market Action 


Summarizing the market outlook one 
month ago, we remarked: “For some 
time, at least, the market should be free 
to act without interference.” The “some 
time” was limited to two weeks. All 
Government issues—long, intermediate 
and short—rose until the middle of the 
month, registering new highs for 1949. 
The yield on the “bank” eligible 214s 
of 1972/67 dropped to 2.13 percent and 
the 24s of 1959/56 to 1.54 percent, 
while the Victory 24%s was but 2.30 
percent. Yields on bills were quoted 
.86 percent-90 percent and the longer 
certificates 1.02 percent-.98 percent. 

Thereafter the effect of the Open 
Market Committee decision to increase 
the supply of bills and certificates 
stopped the rise. Bills fell to 1.05 per- 
cent-1 percent and certificates to 1.08 
percent-1.04 percent while the longer 
bonds declined moderately on little vol- 
ume, price changes being described as 
largely “professional” as dealers ad- 
justed their positions. Some reaction 
also occurred in the group of tap 24s 
of importance only to those who may 
have been playing the spreads between 
the various issues as available yields to 
call dates showed variations only in 
hundredths of 1 percent. 

In the first few days of August prices 
firmed again and on August 5 rose 
sharply in anticipation of the further 
lowering of reserve requirements which 
was announced by the Board of Gover- 


nors after the close of business. The 
decrease amounted to 2 percent for de- 
mand deposits and 1 percent for time 
deposits, effective for Central Reserve 
and Reserve City banks for 4% percent 
on August 11, 18, 25 and September 1 
for demand deposits and 1 percent on 
August 11 for time deposits. The coun- 
try bank requirements were reduced 1 
percent on August 1 and 16 for demand 
deposits and 1 percent on August 16 for 
time deposits. 

The reduction released about $500- 
million of reserves during August in the 
Central Reserve cities, $675-million in 
Reserve cities and $625-million in non- 
reserve cities for a total of $1,800-mil- 
lion. Based on the previous action of the 
banks the larger part of the additional 
buying power can be expected to be 
used in the purchase of Government 
issues chiefly bills and certificates with 
the result of lowering the yields on both. 
Most of the longer bonds exceeded 
previous 1949 highs while renewed de- 
mand for the “tap” issues, both the 
24s and 2s established the highest 
prices for 1949. 


Deficit Financing 


Although fully expected, the $200- 
million increase in the amount of Treas- 
ury bills offered for subscription on 
August 1 received considerable financial 
page publicity under such captions as 
“Deficit Financing to Be Resumed,” 
etc. Actually, deficit financing was re- 
sumed in the second quarter of the year 
during which the gross debt rose $1,133- 
million, just about canceling out the 
decline of $1,189-million which occurred 
in the first quarter. The increase was 
the approximate net result of a decline 
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of $501-million in marketable debt and 
increases Of $840-million and $850- 
million respectively in nonmarketable 
debt (chiefly saving notes and savings 
bonds) and special issues. 

Now, however, the decline in the 
general fund to about $2!<billion (as 
of July 26) of which about $1-billion 
represents nonmonetized gold, and the 
certainty of deficits for July (it was 
$1,489-million for July) and August, 
possibly totaling $2-billion more or less, 
indicate the likelihood that all weekly 
bill issues will be rounded out to $1- 
billion. 

If this is done, at the end of 13 weeks 
there will have been an increase of 
$114-billion of Treasury bills outstand- 
ing. An increase in bills is quite defi- 
nitely the simplest and cheapest method 
of providing for current cash needs in 
the third quarter and bridges the gap 
between the current uncertainty as to 
the budget for 1949/50 and the final 
determination of the estimates. When 
the budget figures are available the 
Treasury will then be better able to 
determine the exact nature and timing 
of further offerings. Not only that but 
by October there should be better indi- 
cations of the trend of business volume 
and loan demand than are currently 
available. 


Cash Windfall 


However, the Treasury had a cash 
windfall at the end of July of nearly 
$850-million because of very large sales 
of Treasury tax notes in the last week. 
Sales for July totaled $1,096-million and 
redemptions for the month were only 
$252-million. In July of last year there 
was an excess of $11-million of redemp- 
tions over sales. Why the sudden popu- 
larity of the tax notes? 

These notes yield 1.08 percent if held 
for one year (just about the current rate 
on one-year certificates), rise to 1.28 
percent for two years and reach 1.40 
percent at the end of three years, but 
when purchased are dated back to the 
first of the month so that a holder of 
other investments (chiefly bills and 
certificates) can make a:sale in the last 
few days of any month, collect interest 
to the date of sale, and by replacing the 
investment with tax notes get the in- 
terest on both for the period. 

There was no lack of publicity as to 
this possibility and apparently the urge 
to collect interest twice was irresistible. 
Actually, heavy purchases were made in 
the last week of June, but being a tax 
month, redemptions were heavy also so 
that the net of sales over redemptions 
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was only about $165-million in that 
month. The July result was nice for 
everybody. Dealers got the business, the 
banks got war loan deposits and the 
Treasury got the money. 

Apparently it was too nice since on 
August 11 the Treasury Department 
killed off the double interest by an- 
nouncing that on all further purchases 
of the tax savings notes the notes would 
be sold at par and accrued interest to the 
date of purchase. 

The $850-million plus the increase in 
the weekly amount of bills will probably 
add enough to the general fund of the 
Treasury (which rose about $1-billion 
between July 26 and August 2) to care 


for cash requirements for the third 
quarter of the year and decidedly less- 
ens the likelihood of any new offering 
for cash (other than Bills) until the 
fourth quarter at the earliest. 


NEW FINANCING 


The Treasury, late in August, an- 
nounced its terms for several refunding 
operations. 

It will offer 1-year debt certificates 
paying 11% percent (or 4 under the 
rate it had been paying for several 
months) to refund $1,292,443,600 in 2 
percent bonds called for redemption 
September 15. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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The author is a financial writer on the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


E recent reduction of reserve re- 
quirements of member banks, cou- 
pled with the statement by Thomas 
B. McCabe, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in which he advocated a 
temperate fiscal policy including reduc- 
tion or elimination of double taxation, 
seemed to contribute impetus to the 
stock markets. 

Part of the strength which developed 
was due to buying from Europe. Wall 
Street houses handling a good share of 
such business reported purchasing or- 
ders of appreciable volume from Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Italy, and the Middle 
East. They were not considered flight 
of capital by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, but had all the earmarks of ema- 
nating from substantial and well-in- 
formed quarters. 


Mortgage Loans 

New York savings banks have em- 
barked upon a national mortgage lend- 
ing program by creation of three sepa- 
rate trusts covering a total of $5,541,- 
000, consisting of 608 Federal Housing 
Administration insured loans on proper- 
ties in Maryland and Virginia. Institu- 
tional Securities Corporation, wholly 
owned by the savings banks, serves as 
trustee. Permissive legislation passed 
this year in New York stipulated that 
such trusts, participated in by two or 
more savings banks, may invest in 
FHA-insured mortgages anywhere in 
the continental United States. 


Oils 

Earnings of the petroleum industry 
have shown a severe shrinkage in the 
first half of 1949, against the first six 
months of 1948. Profits of 18 of the 
largest companies were $513,397,080, 
compared with $741,117,857 in the like 
period of last year, a decline of 30.7 
percent. The drop reflects several key 
factors. One is that 1948 income was 
phenomenal. Secondly, except gasoline 
and lubricants, most oil products are 
now selling at substantially lower 
prices; profits were also cut by manda- 
tory state orders for reduction of crude 
production. To help domestic output 
the major companies have tapered off 
their Middle East importations to the 
vanishing point. 

For the industry as a whole, 1949 
earnings are running at 1947 levels— 
which was a good year—and many be- 
lieve that the second half of this year 
will be better than the first. 


Steel 


The immediate outlook for the steel 
industry will be influenced greatly by 
the coming wage rate decisions. The 
Presidential fact-finding board’s recom- 
mendations are not binding on either 
party to the dispute, but will probably 
have decisive influence just the same. 
Congressional attempts to boost mini- 
mum wage standards would seem to 
foreshadow slightly higher rates in all 
industries including steel. There is grave 
doubt in industry quarters whether 
buying of steel for auto production will 
be sustained at present levels. 
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Foreign Financing 


The Cuban Government is negotiat- 
ing for a $100-million 25-year loan to 
finance a public works program. Ap- 
parently it is prepared to pay 37% per- 
cent to 4 percent for the money. Under- 
writers here are still dubious such an 
issue could be sold to the public. 


New Financing 


Although falling below June totals, 
new financing in July was around the 
best level for the year. Bond flotations 
were the second largest for any month 
in a year. State and municipal borrow- 
ing, which has been the principal source 
of new bond emissions so far this year, 
and financing for public utility corpora- 
tions, showed a contraction, but the 
decline was offset by larger issues by 
industries and railroads. 


Also, new 1-year certificates of un- 
specified interest rate will be offered to 
refund $6,535,161,000 in certificates due 
October 1. 

It will issue notes of unspecified term 
or interest rate in connection with the 
refunding of Treasury bonds called for 
redemption on December 15, next. 

From the Treasury standpoint a good 
argument could be made for a 1% per- 
cent note to be offered to holders of the 
2 percent bonds mentioned above; also, 
for that matter, the 114 percent cer- 
tificates, such notes maturing some- 
where between 14 and 16 months. 


New Issue Possibilities 


Based on the market at the end of 
July some guesses can be made as to 
lengths of maturity and coupon rates 
which might be used by the Treasury 
both in its refunding operations and 
possibly, also, for the provision of new 
money. 

As at the present no consideration ap- 
pears to be given to the issuance of a 
new long-term bond for any class of in- 
vestor, the maturity problem is simply 
to find the years in which no substantial 
amount of presently outstanding issues 
are callable within the 10-year range. 

The present bond schedule, by call 
dates is as follows: 


1955—$2,611 million 
1956— 6,254 “ 
1957— none 


1950—$10,723 million 
1951— 11,996 “ 
1952— 17,012 “ 
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Senior financing was featured by the 
largest offering of industrial bonds on 
record—$150 million of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey 234 percent 
debentures, due in 1974. They were 
marketed by a syndicate of 178 mem- 
bers and 200 dealers. The securities 
were quickly oversubscribed and soon 
reached a premium, 

New issues of bonds totaled 56 in 
number and aggregated $468,210,000, 
against 70 issues amounting to $656,- 
712,000 in June. 

Stock offerings in July totaled $19,- 
362,000 representing nine new issues, 
against $68,611,000 for 13 issues in the 
preceding month. It was the smallest 
monthly total since February. 

Prospective offerings are weighted 
again heavily by utilities and rails. The 
calendar includes equipment trust cer- 
tificates of New York Central Railroad 
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1953— 
1954— 


1958— 919 million 
1959— 8,754 “ 


725 million 
681 
New issues, therefore, could mature 
in 1953 to 1958 inclusive with 1953, 
1954, 1957 and 1958 as the years in 
which present call dates are the lightest. 


End-of-July Yields 


At the end of July market yields for 
the various maturities were about as 
follows: 


A pprox. Period 
To Call Date 
14 mos. 
17 mos. 
2 mos. 
5 mos. 
11 mos. 
5 mos. 
8 mos. 
2 mos. 


Callable 
2 s 9/15/50 
1%s 12/15/50 
2 s 9/15/51 
2 s 12/15/51 


Yield 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 s 6/15/52 
1 
1 


07% 


2 yrs. 
2 yrs. 
2 yrs. 
3 yrs. 
6 yrs. 
7 yrs. 


2 s 12/15/52 
2s 
24s 


3/15/56 
9/15/56 


Very roughly this works out to an 
increase in yield of about .04 percent for 
each six months resulting in the follow- 
ing very tentative yield basis for various 
maturities: 


To 6/15/53 
12/15/53 
6/15/54 
12/15/54 
6/15/55 
12/15/55 
6/15/56 


12/15/56 1.59% 
6/15/57 1.63 
12/15/57 1.67 
6/15/58 1.71 
12/15/59 1.75 
6/15/59 1.79 


31% 


Since the Treasury coupon rates are 
limited to multiples of 14 percent, new 
issues might be put out which should 
develop slight premiums for periods 
something like this: 


and New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad to be offered in September and 
October, respectively. Others are indi- 
ana Harbor Belt Railroad and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 

Among the utilities which will issue 
securities are Alabama Power Com- 
pany, American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Central Maine Power Company, 
El Paso Natural Gas Company and 
Gas Service Company. 

Also, Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, Iowa-lIIllinois Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Iowa Power & Light Company, 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, 
Kansas Power & Light Company, Pa- 
cific Power & Light Company, Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Corporation, 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, 
and West Penn Electric Company. 


Period from 
9/15/49 Coupon 
4yrs. 3mos. 134% 
Syrs. 9mos. 1% 
7 yrs. 6mos. 1% 
9 yrs. 1% 


Maturity 
Dec. 15, 1953 Note 
June 15, 1955 Bond 
Mar. 15, 1957 Bond 
Sept. 15, 1958 Bond 


Alterations in the market could be 
readily offset by shortening or length- 
ening the life of the issues. 

All this is purely hypothetical, but 
such issues as these would fit into the 
call schedule at the proper times. Some- 
thing of the sort could become a reality 
in December of this year when $5,667- 
million of 2 percent, 2’ percent and 
31% percent bonds are scheduled for call. 


Summary 


With the continued decline in loans 
and the lesser income return available 
from the shorter-term Government 
issues the problem of bank income be- 
comes increasingly more pressing. The 
budget needs of the Treasury practi- 
cally assure that both refunding issues 
and any new issues will be put out at 
the lowest feasible rates. As 2 percent 
and higher coupon bonds are called the 
original income basis on which these 
bonds were purchased will in many 
cases be impossible of replacement. Ex- 
tension of maturity schedules not only 
is apparently contrary to the habits of 
the average commercial bank but the 
supply of longer-term bonds is very 
limited. The situation is one in which 
price pressures are strongly upward. 
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American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


specify American-Stanrdard 
Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures 
...and be sure of client satisfaction! 


@ Beneath the smart, trim jackets of American-Standard Heating Equipment, be- 

neath the graceful lines and appealing colors of American-Standard Plumbing Fix- 

tures, are the finest engineering and the best construction that money can buy. That’s 

why it will pay you to specify American-Standard Heating Equipment and Plumb- 

ing Fixtures in the properties you manage. Your Heating and Plumbing Contractor 
Look for thed welcomes an opportunity to tell you about the complete line. American Radiator 
Mark of Ment & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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Women and Their Money Go to School 


Miss CAMPBELL, well known in bank 
advertising and public relations circles, is 
assistant vice-president of the East River 
Savings Bank, New York City. 


OMEN are in the news again and 
\\ from a new angle. They are be- 
ing headlined in general maga- 
zines, glamorized in the daily press, con- 
gratulated in women’s periodicals, and 
hailed by radio commentators — all be- 
cause women now exhibit as much in- 
terest in stocks and bonds as they do in 
skirts and bonnets, or so it seems from 
the avalanche of stories sweeping the 
country. 

Lectures, conferences and _ school 
courses designed especially for women 
and their money are sprouting in cities 
and towns across the country to satisfy 
the popular demand. How can banks 
capitalize on it? 

Banks want the business that women 
can bring them and to a limited degree 
have cultivated their acquaintanceship. 
Following World War I, women’s de- 
partments flourished in commercial 
banks and trust companies but their 
popularity gradually diminished. As 
more and more women entered the 
business world, and as years passed, 
fewer banks offered the housewife even 
elementary budget information. Except 
in a few banks in scattered territories, 
she was on her own in the practice of 
money management. 

Each year the countless cartoons and 
whimsical stories of the press have ma- 
ligned women and their inability to han- 
dle finance in any form except the most 
elementary exchange of coins. 

Actually the investment of money is 
but an extension of the money manage- 
ment in which women have gained re- 
nown. The “little woman” won many 
Oscars from husbands and advertisers 
because she spent 85 percent of the 
family funds with credit to her. She has 
awakened at last; if she can spend large 
sums wisely for groceries and fur coats, 
she can invest in securities just as 
wisely. Women’s magazines have harped 
on the subject endlessly. Her trouble 
was where to learn. Once invited, she 
did not hesitate to accept an offer. 

One investment firm had a feeling 
that women would be good as prospects 
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in a business which has changed in many 
ways since the ’20s. They experimented 
modestly with an advertisement in the 
local paper. They were bowled over by 
the response. They confirmed the fact 
that women want information. A wave 
of publicity followed the lectures. Their 
other branches offered similar services 
and 10 rival firms imitated their lead. 
More publicity resulted. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane has now given courses in 35 cities 
to approximately 14,000 women. This 
fall many of their 98 branches in 96 
cities will round out the program. Com- 
petitors who do not wish to imitate the 
series have offered courses in invest- 
ment trusts or general money manage- 
ment, with emphasis on the stock 
market. 


Women are even willing to pay for 
information on money management. 
A New York University professor of- 
fered a course for the woman of means. 
After a careful screening of applicants, 
70 were admitted to the course. It cost 
them $35 each. Meetings were held at 


Having discovered 
the interest of 
women in learning 
more of finance and 
business, the De- 
troit Trust Com- 
pany last May had 
a luncheon for the 
presidents of wom- 
en’s clubs. Dr. Mil- 
lard C. Faught, 
management con- 
sultant of New 
York, addressed the 
265 women who at- 
tended. The re- 
sponse was such 
that the bank has 
decided to inaugu- 
rate a program of 
lectures in the fall. 
In this photo are 
shown Dr. Faught 
and, left to right, 
Betty Flanders, 
Cristine Strong, and 
Feda Wilson, who 
acted as hostesses 
for the bank at the 
May meeting 


the Guaranty Trust Company on Fifth 
Avenue. Sixty-eight women finished 
the course, and, as a finale, visite the 
New York Stock Exchange. President 
Emil Schram greeted them and for an 
hour answered questions. The questions 
showed a wide range of thought and 
good grasp of the problems surrounding 
industry and investors today. 

In Anderson, Indiana, two years 
ago the manager of Thomson & McKin- 
non announced a course. It was ad- 
mittedly a success; it is now given in the 
public school system at night for adults. 
Twelve who took the first course have 
asked for a post-graduate correspond- 
ence course in security analysis, costing 
$55 each. 

“Women are economic illiterates, but 
they need not be,” I said in April at a 
luncheon at The New School for Social 
Research in New York City. The group 
I addressed had been described to me 
as “intelligent, liberal, and sophisti- 
cated.” They were all that and more, for 
they were eager for information on the 
economic status of women as a whole. 

“Women in these United States,” | 
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added, “are second rate citizens. That is 
a regrettable state of affairs in our capi- 
talistic system. In our population 
women are in the majority and to be 
reckoned as important in dollars and 
cents. They have not indulged their 
privilege in political opportunities; they 
should and will pay heed to their 
economic opportunities. It is necessary 
as a measure of self-protection, as a 
means of promoting family obligations, 
and as a matter of vital interest if they 
would see the free enterprise system con- 
tinue. 

“Women are admittedly in control 
of the home. They are the major factors 
in training their offspring in the value 
and meaning of money, and they are 
the most powerful influence in the selec- 
tion of purchases for the family unit. 
Women are in business in increasing 
numbers. The feminine labor popula- 
tion increases about 300,000 each year, 
and has reached a total of 17 million. 

“Women are also a major factor, as 
volunteers and committee members, in 
guiding the destiny of social agencies. 
They raise funds by the millions and 
supervise the administration of vast 
expenditures made in the name of 
charity. 


I is well known that women inherit 
more wealth than men. As wives and 
as daughters, they will continue to ben- 
efit by the fortunes men assemble, if 
they can manage the money they re- 
ceive. Their life expectancy is longer 
than men; therefore, they need money 
for a longer period of years. 

“However, too few women control the 
money they inherit. They lack power 
they could use to their own advantage 
and that of their children or society, 
because of lack of training in the ele- 
mentary management of money. All too 
often, they are the victims of friends, 
relatives, or distant business acquaint- 
ances, who cannot afford to drop per- 
sonal affairs to protect the holdings of 
‘the little woman who didn’t know.’”’ 

My challenge to my audience boom- 
eranged fast and furiously. Soon after 
the lecture was over, I was invited to 
offer a course along the lines I had 
talked about. When it was finally agreed 
that I could call in experts to cover 
those subjects I was not prepared to 
handle, I agreed. 

A schedule for the course at the 
New School was prepared. I consulted 
others who had organized such courses 
and, as a result of the first publicity, 
many bankers indicated an interest and 
asked how to organize a course. Banks, 
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The author’s course in Women and Their Money at The New School for 
Social Research, New York City, might be outlined as follows: 


(1) Wealth Through the Ages 


An historical approach to the subject, covering the procurement of wealth through 
barter, coin and paper, war and politics; great heiresses, and the feminine heritages 
of wealth as power. (Mrs. Mary R. Beard will be one of the instructors) 


(2) Savings Institutions 


A discussion of how to get the most out of them. 


(3) Commercial Banks 


What to expect them to do for you and their principal functions. 


(4) Trust Companies 


The advantages of corporate administration; a short course in wills, trusts and related 


subjects. 


(5) Insurance 


How protection is provided by various types of insurance. 


(6) Real Estate 


Ownership of property and investment in real estate. 


(7) Government Bonds 
A discussion of U. S. Savings Bonds. 
(8) Shareholders in Business 


How to invest in industry; stocks and bonds; the investment adviser. 


(9) New York Stock Exchange 


A visit to the Exchange, a meeting there, and a movie, “Money at Work.” 


(10) Women and the Economy 


individually and collectively, are par- 
ticularly well qualified to offer courses 
in large and small communities. A few 
suggestions follow. 

If a bank does not want to attempt 
a course alone it can collaborate with 
others in the community. If a univer- 
sity is not available, or elastic enough 
to include the subject as a venture in 
adult education, then banks may tap 
their own resources and talents and 
give the course cooperatively. 

Theirs can be a dual offering of banks 
and women’s clubs, the Y.W.C.A., or 
private schools. Local schools, colleges, 
bankers and our A.I.B. chapter may be 
a likely source to obtain lecturers and 
guidance. 


Visuat education aids are a popular, 
sound, and stimulating way to tell the 
story of banking. Slide films and movies 
are available at national, state, or local 
banking organizations. Instruction out- 
lines and a bibliography of banking 
books may be mimeographed for each 
lecture. Local libraries can be asked to 
supply appropriate reference books. Di- 
rect mail material and displays of in- 
dividual banks are graphic ways to 
supplement individual lectures. 

The publicity which precedes and 
continues through the course is a “ natu- 
ral.” Paid advertising should be used — 
if necessary — but publicity should be 
released particularly to the home or 
women’s pages of all local newspapers. 


At least one woman reporter should be 
invited to take the course and publicize 
it. In bank lobbies, schools, and clubs 
placards may be exhibited inviting 
women to attend. 

Invitations should be sent to selected 
depositors, to customers and to wom- 
en’s clubs. (The Detroit Trust Company 
recently held a luncheon for heads of 
women’s clubs to discover their po- 
tential interest in finance. A series of 
meetings is planned.) 

First, the organization of the course 
is the most important element to con- 
sider. This will require headwork and 
foot work to be successful. If the course 
proves to be wholesome, lively, and 
truly helpful, it will continue to sell it- 
self by word-of-mouth and require re- 
peat performances. But if it is organ- 
ized on a narrow, selfish basis, the course 
will die a natural death. An audience 
soon knows whether it is to give some- 
thing or to get something. 

The fewer the persons designated to 
organize the course, the wiser. In a com- 
munity where several or all of the banks 
combine to offer a course, a committee 
is inevitable, but should be kept small. 
It should include resourceful people who 
can think, act, and decide on details 
in a minimum of time and with a maxi- 
mum of understanding. 

Whether an individual bank or a 
group of banks, or a bank and a non- 
banking institution present the course, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Thousands of Warehouse Receipt Loans have been 
made against hundreds of different kinds of inven- 
tories...stored in our warehouses set up on the 
borrower’s premises...and not once has the Bank’s 
right to the possession of the pledged inventories 
been successfully challenged. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 
128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. ¢ Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas e¢ National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. e Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. e 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. ¢ 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans 12, La. e 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 243 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. © 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. « University Bldg., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Servicing Delinquent Mortgage Loans 


“Servicing Delinquent Loans” is the 
title of chapter III of The Human Side 
of Mortgage Loan Servicing, a newly 
completed study representing four years 
of research into the mortgage loan servic- 
ing philosophy and procedures adhered to 
by a large number of successful bank 
mortgage officers. This work, the first com- 
prehensive study of its kind ever under- 
taken in the United States, presents a 
synthesis of the views of seasoned mort- 
gage lenders. It was prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Real Estate Mortyage 
Committee of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Harry R. Templeton, vice-president of 
The Cleveland Trust Company and sub- 
committee chairman, and William E. 
Roe, vice-president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, are credited by 
Division President William A. Marcus, 
in the booklet’s foreword, with being the 
principal architects of this study. They 
were assisted by some 30 other mortgage 
lenders serving on the Real Estate Mort- 
gage Committee and other Division com- 
mittees. William A. Reckman, president 
of the Western Bank and Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, heads the Real Estate Mort- 
gage Committee. 

Excerpts from the chapter on “ Serv- 
icing Delinquent Loans” are reprinted 
for the benefit of BANKING’S readers: 


Delinquency 
Dic the depression days of a 


decade ago eaeh delinquent was 

handled according to his individ- 
ual merit. There is no reason for regard- 
ing delinquency differently now even in 
view of changes that have taken place. 
In another depression organized groups 
may demand a moratorium on mort- 
gage payments. “‘Good servicing now, 
while conditions are relatively stable, 
may avoid serious trouble later.” 

Our present actions will determine 
whether in the next depression, we will 
grant ‘“‘moratoria”’ in each case accord- 
ing to merit — or moratoria by statute 
granted to all borrowers regardless of 
ability to pay according to terms. 

Each case has to be handled after an 
analysis of the individual problems in- 
volved, and decisions reached accord- 
ingly. If the investigation reveals that 
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Charts 


This is a list of the charts and tables to be found in The Human. Side of 
Mortgage Loan Servicing, which enhance its usefulness immeasurably : 


Organization of a Mortgage Depart- 
ment 


Bingo Chart 
Use with Conventional Loans 
Use with FHA and VA Loans 
Book Value of Loans by Years 


Form on Which to Consolidate Mort- 
gage Information 


Portfolio Analysis 
Summary of All Mortgage Loans 


Ratio of Delinquent Mortgage Loans 
to Total Number, and Total Vol- 


ume of Mortgage Loans Made 


the borrower is irresponsible, inclined 
to take advantage of the bank unfairly, 
or in any other way is undeserving of 
further considerate treatment, it is well 
to start action to collect the loan at any 
early date. 

Such action may result in loss of 
principal, but usually the first loss is 
the best loss. Take it, and let the chips 
fall where they may! 

If the borrower is an average man, 
and his delinquency is not based upon 
any dishonest motive, the servicer can 
successfully approach him from the 
standpoint of protecting his invest- 
ment. If he loses his house, he will 
surely lose all the money he has paid 
on it. 

Many bankers believe that both the 
family treasurer and the other partner 
of the family should be advised that 
payments must be made according to 
schedule or foreclosure will result. More 
drastic handling of this situation may 
result in a change of the family treas- 
urer, or a change in the attitude and 
actions of the present treasurer. After 
reasonable effort has been given toward 
straightening out a family difficulty, 
and making certain that all parties to 
the difficulty are informed, there is 
nothing to be gained by permitting a 
poor loan to remain on the books just 
to permit poor financial habits to re- 
main in a family. 

The attitude in such an approach is 
that banks are not “reformers” and as 
far as they are concerned the family 
can disagree just as much as they wish 
so long as all the payments are made. 


Delinquent Loans and the Real 


Estate Tax Problem 


Classifications: 
Type of Property 
Location of Property 
Mortgage Principal Amount 
Plan of Payment 
Interest Rates 
Year Loan was Made 
Ratio of Loan to Appraisal 


Form of Credit Report 


Appraisal Report Form 


While business conditions are good, 
and the mortgage department is not 
overburdened with servicing problems, 
is the time to correct these offenders. 
It is not wise to prolong the agony of 
catering to them. If the loan is removed 
from the portfolio as a result, so much 
the better. There may never be a better 
opportunity than right now to remove 
a liability that offers little hope for a 
satisfactory settlement without effort 
far beyond the worth of its continued 
maintenance. 

If the action of financially irrespon- 
sible persons leads to the possibility of 
bankruptcy the need for prompt action 
to protect the principal of the loan can- 
not be overemphasized. At no time 
should the loan be so placed that some- 
one else dominates the claims of the 
bank against the borrower. Proper serv- 
icing assures the protection of the 
bank’s interests long before any juris- 
diction that might take precedence 
over the bank’s claim. 

A bankruptcy, receivership or land 
sale filed ahead of a foreclosure places 
control of the court proceedings in 
hands other than the bank’s. Some of 
these proceedings are hard to terminate. 
Wherever possible the bank’s. action 
should be filed ahead of other actions 
affecting the property, thereby assuring 
it of control of the situation. 


Building a Servicing Folder 


Many successful mortgage bankers 
have found that building a servicing 
folder is one of the most important pro- 
cedures in servicing delinquent loans. 
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The folder is started at the very first 
sign of trouble, if not before. Its impor- 
tance is indicated by the fact that in 
one of the largest and most active mort- 
gage lending banks, no person in the 
institution is permitted to interview 
any mortgagor on a servicing matter 
without having the folder before him. 

A special card on which to consoli- 
date all mortgage information is some- 
times used in place of a folder. Whether 
by card or by folder all pertinent infor- 
mation previously acquired by the bank 
is included, listing it all together for 
quick and accurate information. The 
date of the loan, description of the prop- 
erty, its appraised value, credit infor- 
mation originally obtained on the bor- 
rower, the original amount of the loan, 
present balance of loan, delinquency of 
amortization, interest and taxes and 
monthly instalment schedule. This in- 
formation is then brought up to date, 
and a complete record is accumulated 
on the card or in the folder of all future 
correspondence, telephone calls, inter- 
views or any other items affecting that 
loan. In this manner, any officer or loan 
servicer may quickly become familiar 
with every phase of activity on each 
loan. 


Safety of the Principal 


The final objective of mortgage loan 
servicing is to secure the performance 
of the mortgage contract in accordance 
with its terms. It assures a fair return 
to the bank on its investment, proper 
maintenance of the security of the loan 
during its term, and ultimate repay- 
ment to the bank of its invested prin- 
cipal. 

It is frequently possible, and it is 
sometimes a very important part of 
servicing, to secure interest payments 
due at specified periods although pay- 
ments of principal cannot be obtained. 
It is also important to see that the 
property is kept in reasonable condi- 
tion, although amortization payments 
are not made. Many banks believe that 
there should never be a compromise 
with the borrower of the principal 
amount of the loan. They believe that 
if the borrower requires an adjustment 
in principal, the bank should foreclose 
and take its loss, and that no compro- 
mise of any character is in the best 
interests of banking under such cir- 
cumstances. 

The duty of the bank to protect the 
borrower, to assist him in his difficulties 
and make all possible adjustments that 
good judgment permits, ends whenever 
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the principal of the loan is placed in 
jeopardy. A time may come when ac- 
tion is required to protect the bank’s 
investment, regardless of all other con- 
siderations. Once the decision for fore- 
closure has been reached to protect the 
principal of the loan, proceed with 
promptness. Never threaten foreclosure 
simply as a means of collection! A bor- 
rower will soon learn that the bank 
doesn’t mean it. 

It is important to proceed promptly 
in filing foreclosure actions. Whether or 
not an actual sale takes place, the bank 
at least has protected itself to the fullest 
and has recognized an outstanding prin- 
ciple that “the first loss is the best 
loss.” Upon acquiring the property its 
sale from the bank’s assets is an early 
necessity. It is not the proper function 
of a bank to speculate on trends in real 
estate prices. The examining authorities 
will not be patient with too much delay. 
It is better to sell foreclosed property 
voluntarily than to have it required by 
the examining authorities. 

It is evident that banks in the past, 
in pressing for their payment or for 
foreclosure proceedings, have been too 
greatly concerned with the possibility 
of unfavorable public relations. This is 
quite understandable, for friends, neigh- 
bors, and even the whole community 
may have knowledge of the circum- 
stances and have strong opinions with 
regard to them. It is well to remember, 
however, that when strong action is 
called for, it should be taken. 


Personality of the Servicer 


The impression that the mortgage 
loan servicer makes upon the person 
whose delinquent loan he must correct 
will have great influence on his accom- 
plishments. The department head may 
sometimes observe that there is a nat- 
ural clash between the servicer and the 
customer. A visit with the servicer 
might show that it would be to the best 
interest of all concerned that the loan 
should be handled by some one else in 
the department, and arrange to transfer 
it to another servicer. 

However, a borrower should not be 
permitted to ‘‘run around”’ a loan serv- 
icer in the hope of receiving preferential 
treatment. If he wants to see the “‘head 
of the department,” that is his privilege, 
but the loan servicer should be present 
at the interview if possible. Loan serv- 
icers must have backing in all their en- 
deavors. If they are wrong, the depart- 
ment head can correct the situation in 
a diplomatic manner in the presence of 


both the borrower and the servicer, If 
the servicer is ‘on the wrong track” 
his approach may be altered by a pri- 
vate interview with him. 

The borrower is bound to react to the 
attitude of the person with whom he is 
talking, and it is important for the 
servicer to come down to the level of 
the customer. If the borrower doesn’t 
like the servicer, he doesn’t like the 
bank. 

It is essential to make banking under- 
standable to the layman, and an effort 
to get the human side of the problem is 
a major objective. The borrower knows 
more about his own problems than the 
servicer does, and it is the servicer’s 
duty to learn about them. To under- 
stand the borrower’s personality or at- 
titude, he must tactfully inquire and 
study reports and records at hand. 

An abusive customer is a most diffi- 
cult one. Tempers flare, and personality 
conflicts seem inevitable. Under such 
circumstances careful preliminary train- 
ing will prove its merit, and success can 
be achieved with understanding. The 
first reaction of the servicer may be 
one of anger and temptation to take it 
out on the customer. Is this good serv- 
icing? Can success be achieved when 
both parties to the contract are at 
loggerheads with each other? While an 
abusive customer is sometimes a most 
difficult one, in most cases he is not too 
difficult if allowed to talk and tell all he 
intended to say when he came in. The 
probability is that he has been misin- 
formed or is suspicious of the bank’s 
action. 

Be calm. It may influence him. 
Find out what the customer’s personal 
troubles are. 


Personality of the Borrower 


Inevitably occasions will arise when 
the borrower’s personality will conflict 
with the bank’s objectives. He becomes 
disgruntled and dissatisfied and at times 
abusive. He has to be handled carefully. 

There are always exceptional cases, 
and before going too far with any delin- 
quent, it is important to know what 
type of person he really is. An unpleas- 
ant personality may be caused by rea- 
sons with which the bank can be sym- 
pathetic. On the other hand, pleasant 
personality traits may hide an essen- 
tially unreliable type of person. Know 
your man! 

If he would like to pay but can’t, he 
deserves sympathy, advice, and assist- 
ance. One of the objectives of a servicer 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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FOR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Bankers know that the officers of the Bond 
Department are always available to assist 
them with their investment problems. 


This bank maintains a trading position in 
in Government bonds, and can at all times 
quote close market prices on Government, 
State, and Municipal bonds. Correspondents 
can trade for their own account and for the 
accounts of their customers. 


Your Bank is invited to use the facilities of 
our Bond Department. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Above is shown the new upstairs quarters of the Time Credit Department of Republic National Bank, Dallas 


Carefully Planned Ads Bring Immediate Results 


This selection of news and opinion was 
compiled by THEODORE FISCHER of 
BANKING’S editorial staff. 


HE ad on the next page produced 
[airec results “‘within a few hours 

of the first run” for the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company in 
Richmond, Virginia 

The ad is the first of a series featuring 
products or services that can be bought 
out of the savings realized through 
financing a car at the bank’s low rates. 

The ads are appearing in two local 
newspapers once a week from July 25 
to September 15. Others in the series 
show: six men’s shirts; a tire; rod and 
reel and fishing license; a dozen pairs of 
nylons; etc. 

The Lincoln National Bank in New- 
ark, New Jersey, used much the same 
idea earlier in the year. Lincoln fea- 
tured the “Bank Loan Bonus,” the 
amount saved by financing at the bank. 
One of its ads offered “A Year’s Bus 
Riding FREE! It’s a Bank Loan 
Bonus.” The ad went on to say that “a 
$300 Personal Loan will cost you only 
$18 a year at the Lincoln National, yet 
you might have to pay as high as $51 to 
borrow the same amount for the same 
time elsewhere. That $33 saving could 
be enough to pay your bus fares for a 
whole year. Give yourself a BANK 
Loan Bonus next time you need to 
borrow money for any worth-while 
purpose.” 
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Increased Promotion 


When the Financial Public Relations 
Association conducted a survey of plans 
for bank advertising in 1949, it found 
that consumer credit was second only 
to institutional advertising in amount 
of expenditure planned. 

The banks have used many ap- 
proaches and varied techniques in 
advertising loans. Bankers of a genera- 
tion ago would doubtless be shocked at 
asking people please to come in and 
borrow money. Today’s banker knows 
a profit maker when he sees it, and 
is using considerable ingenuity in cap- 
turing the business. 

Consumer credit ads show an infinite 
variety of typographical presentation. 
Some have utilized a bright, informal, 
cartoon style. Some use photographs. 
Some have used type only. 

But the advertising text is where the 
real variety is evidenced. One of the 
most popular ad ideas stresses the fact 
that bank loans are cheaper. Another 
popular variety features just one thing: 
borrow to buy your car, boat, television 
set, to consolidate bills, pay for your 
baby, pay taxes, etc. Some are tied-in 
with bank exhibits of cars, appliances, 
television sets. One series of bank ads 
featured a new model car each time 
and told just how much it would cost 
to finance it through the bank. 

One bank ad insists that “It’s no 
disgrace to need a loan.”’ Another “It’s 


better not to borrow unless you need it. 
If you need it come here.” 

Many bankers might find ideas in the 
ad headlines which follow. These have 
been used with success this year: 

“Get the things you want when you 
want them.” “Sickness doesn’t wait ’til 
you can afford it.” ‘ Would a loan solve 
your problem?” “Quick, Simple, Direct 
—the money to pay for your car is at 
this bank.” “Cut red tape.” “ New car 
financing at BANK Rates.” “ Plan now 
for winter comfort.” “Lowest new car 
finance rate in town.” “There’s a best 
way to do everything—bank auto loans 
are best.” 


TRUCK FINANCING 


Motor Carrier Equipment Financing 
is the title of a new booklet published 
by American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., in Washington, D. C. 

“There are a number of banks in 
various sections of the country,”’ the 
booklet relates, which, over a period of 
years, successfully have been supplying 
credit to a good many trucking com- 
panies. In these instances, the credit 
has been suited to the needs of the 
motor carriers with regard to down 
payments and terms of repayment, and 
the interest rates have been fair to both 
the lender and the borrower. 

“Satisfactory credit has been made 
available in many instances to cover 
the needs of motor carriers as to pul- 
chase and refinancing of equipment, 
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provision for adequate working capital, 
the building of terminals, etc. It is the 
industry’s objective to have such 
adequate credit available to as many 
trucking concerns as possible through- 
out the country by familiarizing banks 
with the industry and its credit require- 
ments. Sound credit will result if it is 
geared to the needs and the ability to 
repay over a sufficient period of time. 

“Repayment periods of 12 to 18 
months are too short. Such terms work 
an unjustified hardship on the motor 
carrier. Periods of three to five years 
are more in line with carrier needs and 
the service life of the type of equipment 
used by for-hire operators. Reports filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Class I motor carriers show 
average service life of equipment as 
follows: trucks, 9 years; truck-tractors, 
7 years; semi-trailers, 8 years; and full 
trailers, 11 years. It certainly is rea- 
sonable to expect an amortization pe- 
riod of three to five years on such 
equipment.” 

The booklet points out: “The bulk 
of motor carrier loans are of a type 
which make them ideal for bank han- 
dling. The banking system of the 
United States is in the business of lend- 
ing money. There are nearly 15,000 
banks which have low-cost money on 
hand and are all set up for business. A 
very close personal relationship can be 
established between a bank and in- 
dividual motor carriers, making it 
possible for the carriers to obtain more 
sympathetic assistance and advice from 
experts in the field of finance. 

“The trucking industry recognizes 
that circumstances and the risk factor 
will vary as between different carriers. 
The industry feels, however, that each 
case should be considered on its merits 
and that a sound motor carrier should 
not be penalized or burdened with the 
same rigid terms which might be neces- 
sary in the case of a less desirable 
borrower.” 

Interested bankers may obtain copies 
of this booklet from American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1424 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The ATA offers 
also to answer any questions concerning 
the booklet’s subject matter. 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


A regular college consumer credit 
course, taught by “men who know 
consumer credit best,” will be offered in 
the spring term by the Evening School 
of Accounts and Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

This is said to be the first time that 
any school of higher education has of- 
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fered a full two-hour course in consumer 
credit. It will include lectures and dis- 
cussions by men active in all phases of 
lending “from banking to pawn shops.” 

Philadelphia bankers who will lecture 
during the course include Alexander 
Gunther, vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank; John Hyland, vice-presi- 
dent, The Pennsylvania Company; and 
John A. Sears, personal loan manager of 
Provident Trust Company. Mr. Gun- 
ther will also take part in the work on 
credit investigating service, at which 
time he will lecture on “Credit Regis- 
try.” 


FOLLOW-UPS 


Joseph Jacobson, vice-president (In- 
stalment Loan Department) of Indus- 
trial Trust Company, Providence, says 
that a system of persistent follow-ups 
keeps delinquencies at a healthy mini- 
mum. 

‘““We send a reminder to all borrowers 
who fail to pay the first instalment 
when due. Ordinarily, three notices are 
automatically sent at 5-day intervals. 


We find that a substantial number of 
accounts are brought up to date through 
this procedure, leaving a comparatively 
small number for personalized handling. 


Results “within a few hours” 


) is a mistake to ignore your instal- 
ment past-dues and to leave their 
collection follow-up to hit-or-miss 
methods. A foolproof tickler system 
should be adopted and collection 
follow-up should be made an every- 
day “must,” so that delinquent ac- 
counts cannot accumulate. The only 
way to keep a clean past-due picture 
is to hammer away incessantly at 
your delinquent accounts. 
—Tim J. GALLIVAN 
in Consumer Credit Bulletin 
of Mercantile-Commerce, St. Louis 


“After the third notice is sent, a so- 
called follow-up card is set up and 
turned over to the collection division 
for personal handling. At the same time 
the ledger card is marked in the upper 
left-hand corner with a red star, indicat- 
ing a payment is 15 days overdue and 
that the account has received personal 
attention.” 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


A need for greater caution in the 
extension of instalment loans and a 
closer check on delinquent payments 
and collection policy was the keynote 
of a recent meeting of the executive 


were realized on this ad of State-Planters in Richmond 
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FINANCE YOUR CAR THROUGH STATE-PLANTERS . .. 
: At Stive-Planters, you can finance your new car for only $4.00 per year 
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Too many finance 
deals through 
lack of the 
latest figures 
reflecting current 
used car market 
conditions. 
Money 
out-of-pocket 
through contracts 
not purchased 
are an immediate 
loss... inaccurate 
evaluations 
carry a potential 
loss....and 
either, the loss 
of good will and 
business relations 
is imminent! 
You must have 
the right 
information — 
at the right time. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS USED CAR GUIDE CO. 
1026 17thSt., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


committee of the Instalment Lending 
Division of the Illinois Bankers Assn. 

The committee went on record as 
| favoring 3314 percent down-payments 
| on new and used cars dating back to 
1946 models, and 18 to 22 months for 
repayment. 

A new committee on credit and col- 
lection policy was added to the present 
four committees of the Instalment 
| Lending Division. 


MOST IN NEED 


The Land Title Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia recently re- 
| leased some statistics on its personal 
loans. The bank has found that families 
| in the lower middle income bracket are 
| the ones most in need of credit; that is, 
| families with incomes ranging from 
| $2,000 to $4,900 a year. This group 
| accounted for 84 percent of loans. The 
majority of the borrowers had two or 
less dependents. Married people got 

| 68.9 percent of the loans. 

The bank showed the 12 reasons 
given for the loans, 50 percent of which 
ranged between $100 and $299. They 
were® 

Miscellaneous..............30.1% 

Medical 


Business expense........... 
Down payment, house 
Education 

Vacations 

Refinancing balance to reduce 


OHIO GETS RATE LAW 


On August 10 a bill went into effect | 
| in Ohio fixing 8 percent as the maxi- | 


mum finance charge of instalment loans 
and requiring sellers to list finance 


charges. It is directed against concealed | 


charges and kickbacks. 


In addition to the maximum charge | 


of $8 per $100 per year, the act allows 


an additional charge of 50 cents a | 


month for the first $50 of principal bal- 
| ance for each month of the contract. A 
| 25-cent service charge may be made on 
each of the next five $50 units. Instal- 
ment purchases of $15 or less are not 
|. affected. 
| Banks are concerned only in connec- 
| tion with retail sales paper originally 
| taken by a dealer, then discounted or 
bought by the bank. Loans made di- 
rectly to the borrower, even if for pur- 
chase of goods, are not covered by the 
act. The act seems to embody many 
| compromises. 


The Used Car Guide 
Book with all the 
answers—accurately 
reflecting the 
market—based on 
continuing reports 
from dealers 
The nationally 
recognized 
authority in the 
used car field. 
Published every 
60 days to contain 
current, complete 
information for 
all finance men, 
salesmen, appraisers. 


$7 per year 
(quantity discounts, of course) 
Write for your copy now! 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS USED CAR GUIDE CO. 
1026 17th St.,N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Taylor Names A.I.B. Associate Councilmen 


cilmen of the American Institute of 
Banking for 1949-1950 has been an- 
nounced by Hartwell F. Taylor, national 
president of the Institute and assistant 
vice-president, The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

In the following list, the names of the 
12 executive councilmen—each of whom 
has a wide area under his jurisdiction— 
are in alphabetical order. Grouped under 
the names of the respective councilmen 
are the associate councilmen named to 
served with them. New appointees are 
indicated by an asterisk. 


Tai ippointment of the associate coun- 


Councilman Joseru F. CorneELius 
First National Bank in Spokane 
Spokane, Washington 


Associate Councilmen: MONTANA 
—W. P. Nachtsheim, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, Helena, and *E. P. 
Frizelle, Metals Bank and Trust Co., 
Butte. Nortu Dakota—L. M. Steneh- 
jem, First International Bank, Watford 
City. OREGON—F. C. Standring, Federal 
Reserve Bank of S. F., Portland. WasH- 
INGTON—R. M. Mills, The National Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle. 


Councilman Epwarp J. DamstRA 
Chicago City Bank and Trust Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Associate Councilmen: ILLINOIs—*Vic- 
tor Jankoski, The Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; and *Donald W. 
Jones, The Central National Bank & 
Trust Co., Peoria. INDIANA—P. E. Jones, 
The Indiana Trust Co., Indianapolis; and 
J. J. Schuster, Gary National Bank. 
lowa—*J. S. Haver, Live Stock National 
Bank, Sioux City. MinnEsota—*E. J. 
Erickson, Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis; and *E. J. Haugberg, 
First National Bank of Saint Paul. WIs- 
consin—W. G. Coapman, Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, Milwaukee; and 
*E. J. Koepke, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee. 


Councilman TuHeron D. ELDER 
First National Bank & Trust Co. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Associate Councilmen: KANsas—W. D. 
Haught, Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas 
City; and John Henry Riesen, First Na- 
tional Bank of Wichita. Mrissourr— 
*P. M. Adams, The Inter-State National 
Bank, Kansas City; and *E. B. Welshans, 
Mutual Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis. 
OkLAHOMA—T. E. Reid, The Liberty 
National Bank, Oklahoma City. TExas— 
C. S. Bishop, Texas Bank & Trust Co., 
Dallas; E. M. Faubion, Second National 
Bank, Houston; *W. J. Ferguson, Frost 
National Bank, San Antonio; and B. J. 
Lunt, The Fort Worth National Bank. 


Councilman ALBERT H. GAaBEL 
The Savings Bank of Utica 
Utica, New York 
Associate Councilmen: NEW JERSEY— 


September 1949 


Snyder to Address A.I.B. 


In observance of the American Institute of Banking’s 50th anniversary year, 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder will address the Institute membership 
on September 13 at 10:45 P.M. over the Mutual Broadcasting System's network. 

Hartwell F. Taylor, president of the Institute, is suggesting that chapters through- 
out the country hold special meetings that evening to hear the Secretary's talk, which 
will be the first important event on the A.I.B. calendar for its Golden Jubilee, 


1949-50. 


Mr. Snyder will be introduced to the radio audience by Dr. Harold Stonier, execu- 
tive manager of the American Bankers Association and former national educa- 


tional director of the Institute. 


*Clement Cambon, Jr., American Branch, 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark. NEw 
YorkK—L. S. Clark, The Marine Midland 
Trust Co., New York; and F. M. Darrow, 
Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syra- 
cuse. 


Councilman Stetson B. HARMAN 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
Pasadena, California 


Associate Councilmen: CALIFORNIA— 
*M. A. Blackburn, Bank of America, 
San Francisco; and *R. F. Campbell, 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 


Councilman Grorce E. Levine 
Providence Institution for Savings 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Associate Councilmen: CONNECTICUT— 
W. A. Park, The Savings Bank of New 
London. MatnE—Dorothy A. O’Meilia, 
Maine Savings Bank, Portland. Massa- 
CHUSETTS—*E. J. Duncan, Holyoke Sav- 
ings Bank; and *R. S. E. Sanguinetti, 
Newton Savings Bank, Newton. NEW 
HAMPSHIRE—*R. V. Crosby, Claremont 
National Bank, Claremont. VERMONT— 
E. O. Johnson, Montpelier National 
Bank. 


Councilman W. FRANK PHILLIPS 
Commercial! National Bank 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Associate Councilmen: DELAWARE— 
H. Franklin Baker, Industrial Trust Co., 
Wilmington. MAarRyYLAND—C. G. Linke, 
Baltimore National Bank, Baltimore. 
NortH CaroL_ina — Martha R. Lerch, 
Commercial National Bank, Charlotte; 
and *O. G. Perry, Depositors National 
Bank of Durham. SoutH CAROLINA— 
C. F. Young, South Carolina National 
Bank, Columbia. VirGin1a—N. C. Scott, 
First National Bank of Berryville; and 
*F. B. Williams, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond. 


Councilman ALvin ROEMERSHAUSER 
Whitney National Bank 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Associate Councilmen: ALABAMA—Claude 
Loveless, The First National Bank of 
Birmingham. ArRKANSAS—*Melvin Law- 
son, Worthen Bank & Trust Co., Little 
Rock. FLoripa—C. M. Ford, Federal 


Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Jacksonville. 
GrEorGiA—R. A. Blanchard, Georgia 
Railroad Bank & Trust Co., Augusta. 
LouIsIanA—*T. W. Jones, Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank, Baton Rouge. MisstssippI— 
*]. H. Hines, Deposit Guaranty Bank and 
Trust Co., Jackson. TENNESSEE—R. E. 
Moody, Jr., Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, Nashville; and A. L. Huddleston, 
Cleveland Street Branch, Union Planters 
National Bank & Trust Co., Memphis. 


Councilman Martin J. TRAVERS 
Power City Trust Company 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Associate Councilmen: NEw YoRK— 
C. E. Berryman, Marine Trust Co., Buf- 
falo; and G. T. Gunkler, Lincoln Roches- 
ter Trust Co., Rochester. PENNSYLVANIA 
—H. B. Moyer, Citizens Bank of Parsons, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Councilman J. RatpH WAGNER 
National Bank of Wyandotte 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Associate Councilmen: MicHiGAN—*H. 
J. Gruber, State Bank of Escanaba, Es- 
canaba; L. J. Wetherbee, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kalamazoo; and *R. A. 
Whisner, Merchants & Mechanics Bank, 
Flint. On1to—J. R. Brenneman, The 
Metropolitan Bank, Lima; R. K. Morrow, 
Winters National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Dayton; and *C. L. Mason, The 
Firestone Bank, Akron. 


Councilman Leon I. WittiaMs 

Peoples First National Bank and Trust 
Company 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Associate Councilmen: KENTUCKY—Fred 
Burton, Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, Louisville. WEsT Vircinra—*F. J. 
Price, Huntington Trust & Savings Bank. 


Councilman Byron A. WILson 
Palisades National Bank 
Palisades, Colorado 


Associate Councilmen: AR1IZONA—Free- 
man Stone, First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix. NEBRASKA—C. G. Weston, 
First National Bank, Lincoln. UTan— 
L. A. Hillam, First Security Bank of 
Utah N. A., Salt Lake City. 
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IF YOU’RE NOT ALREADY USING 


THE Kecordak 


IN YOUR BANK... 


Consider 


An adding machine tape . . . or proof machine tape. ., 
serves as your Recordak transit letter . . . can be pre. 
pared many times as fast as a descriptive transit letter, 


Many times as fast . . . because it’s only necessary 
for your clerks to list check amounts . . . and drop the 
checks into the Recordak Microfilmer, which gives 
you the rest of the record — automatically! This sim. 
ple routine eliminates tedious descriptions of individual 
items . . . cuts your work-periods to a fraction .., 
greatly reduces the chance of transcription errors, 


Consider 


When you use the Recordak Transit System, you get 
a photographically accurate and complete record of all 
items handled. A record that’s on compact rolls of 
microfilm ... which can’t be altered without detection 
. .. which can be vault-stored, if you wish. All told, a 
record that protects you as never before—against in- 
ternal and external loss, fraud, and error. 


And there’s this important advantage, too. Should 
your transit letters be lost or destroyed en route, 
Recordak Corporation will produce facsimile prints— 
free of charge—directly from your microfilm records. 
A service that saves time and dollars for you . . . and 
minimizes depositor-inconvenience. 


In 1928 the Recordak Transit System was introduced 
in a New York bank. Today it is an established routine 
in thousands of banks. In community banks . . . # 
well as the largest banks . . . because savings in time, 
effort, dollars—and increased protection—are assured 
wherever transit items are handled. 

There are other important factors, too, which are pat! 
of this sensational “acceptance story”... which should 
be of special interest to every banker. 
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*Optional—at extra rental cost 


Recodak Micrefalners- are designed and built by KODAK 


The Eastman Kodak Company—world’s foremost 
manufacturer of photographic equipment and sup- 
plies—has backed Recordak from the start. 


Its design, engineering, and production “know- 


No capital investment necessary 


You can obtain the Recordak Microfilmer best 
suited to your requirements without capital invest- 


ment ... at a low monthly rental charge that in- 
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how” are reflected in the complete line of Recordak 
Microfilmers. Each machine is precision-built for 
easy, trouble-free microfilming . . . is designed to 
meet specific volume requirements at minimum cost. 


cludes free servicing and parts replacement. 
An important feature, this . . . as thousands of 
bankers know! 


Get all the facts on the way Recor- 
dak microfilming can bring new 
efficiency to your transit, bookkeep- 
ing, and other routines. Write today 
for a copy of “In bank after bank 
after bank.” It’s free! Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidi- 
this ary of Eastman Kodak 

. Company), 350 
Madison Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. 
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ted in 
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SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of 
modern microfilming— 
and its application 
to banking systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


The Recordak Junior Micro~ 
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Housing Project 


Is Civic Effort 


EVER in the history of Logan and 

Cache counties, Utah, was the 
housing shortage so acute as in 1945 and 
1946. It had become a major problem. 
During the war, Logan was not a de- 
fense area, and building had almost 
ceased. 

With the return of servicemen and 
the increase of students at the agricul- 
tural college—especially veteran stu- 
dents, most of whom were married— 
it was apparent that united and aggres- 
sive action was needed. 

A joint committee was formed to co- 
operate with a committee from the agri- 
cultural college. Its membership came 
from the Logan Chamber of Commerce, 
the banks, and civic organizations of the 
city. 

A corporation, the Logan Improve- 
ment Company, Inc., was organized. It 
secured a 10-acre tract and the devel- 
opment of “ Morningside Square” was 
begun. Through the FHA, a plan was 
worked out to build 59 houses to be sold 
to veteran students at cost. 

Actual construction began on July 
15, 1946. Forty-five houses were com- 


Operation 


UERTO Rico’s self-reliant economic 
om was outlined by the island’s 
first elected governor, Luis Munoz 
Marin, to a group of New York com- 
mercial investment bankers at a recent 
luncheon held at the invitation of the 
Government Development Bank of 
Puerto Rico. 

Uncle Sam’s Caribbean possession, 
which has a current budget of about 
$70-million for its two million people, is 
embarked on a long-range industrializa- 
tion program that has already brought 


This Logan, Utah, veterans’ development was built through civic cooperation 


pleted, sold, and occupied by the end 
of 1947. The houses sold at approxi- 
mately $5,700 each. The price included 
the house and lot, water and sewer serv- 
ice, curb and gutter, electric range, 
water heater, and refrigerator. There 
was no attempt on the part of the cor- 
poration to realize any profit. 

The grounds have since been beauti- 
fied and there are small vegetable gar- 
dens behind most of the houses. The 
families have formed an organization to 
cooperate with Logan City and the 
improvement company in developing 
one corner of the project into a play- 
ground and picnic center. 


Bootstrap 


40 new industries to the island, Gover- 
nor Munoz Marin said. It plans to seek 
American market financing for several 
projects, including the Puerto Rico 
Aquaduct and Sewer Authority, and the 
Water Resources Authority; also about 
$10-million in short-term commercial 
bank advances for the Development 
Bank, and $18-million in general tax- 
secured bonds of the island government. 

Puerto Rico is becoming ‘“‘a new kind 
of American state,” the governor said. 
During his summer visit to the States 


At luncheon in New York, 
left to right: Rafael Bus- 
caglia, board chairman 
and president of the Gov- 
ernment Development 
Bank of Puerto Rico; Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin; and 
W. Randolph Burgess, 
chairman, executive com- 
mittee, National City Bank 
of New York 


It is planned to sell the other lots 
and complete the project with 14 more 
houses. When completed, the project 
will have an investment of a half million 
dollars. 

The three Logan banks have been 
closely identified with the project. 
N. D. Salisbury, manager of the First 
Security Bank is, vice-president of the 
Logan Improvement Company; H. R. 
Hurren, manager of the Cache Valley 
Banking Company, is the treasurer; 
and Russell Hanson, manager of the 
First National Bank, is the secretary. 
All financing was done through these 
banks and the FHA. 


he offered to President Truman his 
peoples’ cooperation in implementing 
Point 4 of the Truman program, cover- 
ing assistance to undeveloped areas. 

“In years past,” said the Governor, 
“Puerto Rico was described as a man 
lying on a mattress and asking for a cup 
of coffee. Now he is not on the mattress, 
but on his feet, determined to better his 
condition.” In other words, the island 
is no longer ‘Operation Lament” but 
“Operation Bootstrap.” 

The net debt of the Insular Govern- 
ment has been reduced from $33-million 
in 1940 to $8,300,000. The island is not 
interested in acquiring American state- 
hood at this time because of the heavy 
Federal taxation. 

Governor Munoz Marin appealed to 
American investors to help Puerto Rico 
in the further development of its econ- 
omy because of its proven ability to help 
itself. 

“The total net debt of the munici- 
palities of Puerto Rico,” the Governor 
asserted, “has been reduced from $21- 
million in 1940 to $9-million in 1949. 
Our present debt can be served with 
some $2-million as against a net na- 
tional income of some $600-million.” 

The Governor reported that Puerto 
Rico’s housing program calling for 
10,000 homes is about half completed. 
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E last week of July was devoted to 
Ten open house celebration by The 
First National Bank at Orlando, Flor- 
ida, to mark the completion of its mod- 
emization program. 

The bank, now 15 years old, found it 
necessary to enlarge its quarters to ac- 
commodate its vastly increased busi- 
ness. Construction was completed with- 
out any cessation of business, which 
now is conducted on three floors. 

"A special magazine section of 16 
pages appeared in all local papers on 
Tuesday, July 26, inviting the towns- 
people to an open house on that day 


from 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. A streamlined 
fountain pen was given to everyone 
opening a savings account during the 
celebration week. 

The bank’s first floor boasts a mural 
40 feet wide and six feet high, developed 
from the theme, “The Saga of Citrus- 
land.” The work resulted from the col- 
laboration of Linton E. Allen, bank pres- 
ident, with artist J. Carroll Mansfield. 

One of the bank’s services to Orlando 
is its “time machine,” an automatic de- 
vice which gives the correct time to 
everyone who dials the proper number. 
The first machine was installed in 1940. 


Modernized Bank Does Business on Three Floors 


4 


After it had recorded over 13!4-million 
calls, a new machine with 10 trunk lines 
was installed. More than 8,000 time 
calls are received every 24 hours and 
total calls now exceed 15-million. 

Another feature of First National’s 
service is its parking lot where motorists 
may park free for 30 minutes to conduct 
their banking business. 

In connection with the open house 
celebration, the bank produced a folder 
which included diagrams of each of the 
three banking floors, thus acquainting 
customers with the entire new layout 
of the bank. 


The first floor of The First National Bank at Orlando, Florida, upon completion of its modernization program 
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INSTALMENT SALE PAPER 


Indiana cannot bar sale and pledge of contracts 
to out-of-state banks. 


The provisions of Indiana’s Retail 
Instalment Sales Act which prohibit 
licensees under the act from selling and 
pledging retail instalment contracts 
to persons who are not also licensees 
are unconstitutional insofar as they 
apply to interstate transactions. 

This was the finding of Indiana’s 
Supreme Court in a suit brought by a 
finance company doing business in 
several states, including Indiana, where 
it was licensed. 

The company had an agreement with 
banks in Chicago and St. Louis to sell 
and assign to them without recourse 
contracts which it purchased in Indiana. 
It also had an arrangement with an- 
other bank, as trustee for about 75 
banks located in 20 states, to pledge 
large amounts of contracts with it as 
security for separate loans made to the 
company by these banks. None of 
these out-of-state banks engaged di- 
rectly in purchasing contracts in In- 
diana and all were unwilling to be- 
come licensees under the Indiana Act. 

The company complained that its 
business required a large quantity of 
credit and working capital, that the 
banks with which it did business were 
the only institutions available to it 
for the sale and pledge of contracts in 
the large volume which its business 
required; and that its business would be 
seriously impaired if it could not do 
business with them. 

The court agreed. Two of the objects 
of the act, it said, were to prevent 
fraud and promote competition among 
licensees who might purchase contracts 
from retail sellers. But, it said, while it 
is a legitimate exercise of the police 
power of the state to combat fraud 
and monopoly, “Even the police power 
of the state may not be used to place 
substantial or undue burdens, either 
direct or indirect, upon interstate 
commerce.” 
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So far as the act applies to business 
within Indiana, it is valid, the court 
held. But to hold it valid as to out-of- 
state purchasers and pledgees would 
be to restrict to Indiana the market 
for contract sales or credit, said the 
court, and that would be “in direct 
violation of the Commerce Clause, 
which was intended by the Forefathers 
to prohibit such clogging of the stream 
of interstate commerce.” Dep’t of 
Financial Inst. v. General Finance 
Corp. 86 N.E.2d 444. 


FORGED ENDORSEMENT 


Fraud leading one bank to entrust check to 
swindler does not relieve second bank from 
liability for paying on forged endorsement. 


When a slick operator dupes two 
banks—the first into entrusting a check 
to him and the second into cashing it 
on a forged endorsement—Pennsylva- 
nia’s supreme court holds that the sec- 
ond bank must stand the loss. 

Unbeknownst to the owner of certain 
property, one Bennewitt mortgaged it 
to plaintiff bank. Stating that the owner 
was merely his “straw man,” he pro- 
duced a bond and mortgage purportedly 
signed by the owner and acknowledged 
before a notary; the signatures were 
forged and the owner had not in fact 
acknowledged the mortgage. Neverthe- 
less, Bennewitt received a $7,900 check 
payable to the owner, whose endorse- 
ment he forged prior to cashing the 
check at defendant bank. When the 
fraud was discovered, plaintiff sued 
defendant to recover the amount of 
the check. 

Defendant attempted to avoid li- 
ability on the ground that plaintiff 
should be precluded from setting up 
the forged endorsement, as provided in 
§23 of the NIL, because it was negligent 
in (1) not requiring the personal ap- 
pearance of the property owner at the 
mortgage settlement and (2) delivering 
the check to Bennewitt instead of 
sending it to the owner through the 
mail. 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Instalment Paper—Endorsements — Deposit in Two Names 


The court held that “the facts do 
not disclose anything that could fairly 
be characterized as negligence on the 
part of the plaintiff.” Plaintiff had no 
reason to suspect that a notary public 
would falsely certify an acknowledg- 
ment, nor to doubt the genuineness of 
the documents; to have required the 
actual appearance of the owner would 
probably have resulted only in the ap- 
pearance of an imposter. And, said the 
court, there is nothing irregular in en- 
trusting a check to a person for delivery 
to the payee in the absence of good 
reason to believe that he would make 
fraudulent use of it, nor is the drawer 
under any duty to see to it that a per- 
son who may turn out to be a forger 
does not get possession of his check. 

Finally, said the court, even if 
plaintiff were negligent in allowing it- 
self to be duped, its negligence was in 
no way related to the act of defendant 
in paying out on the forged endorse- 
ment. Defendant had no knowledge of 
Bennewitt’s transactions with the plain- 
tiff and therefore could not possibly 
have acted in reliance upon them. The 
two transactions were wholly distinct 
and there was no act of plaintiff which 
misled defendant into believing that it 
could safely cash the check for Benne- 
witt, and thus, into violating its duty 
to pay only on a genuine endorsement. 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co. v. Chel- 
tenham Nat. Bank, 66 A.2d 768. 


PAYMENT OF U. S. BONDS 


Bond is contract with Federal Government, which 
governs ownership and rights of owners. 


A concise statement of the law gov- 
erning payment of U. S. Savings Bonds 
was given by Maine’s supreme court 
when it was called upon to determine 
whether the proceeds of bonds, regis 
tered in the name of a minor and her 
mother, and cashed by her father, 
could be recovered by the mother. 

Since the purchase of the bonds, the 
parents had been divorced. The father 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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SELECTIVE * SWIFT * DEPENDABLE . 


Write for details of 
reporting in your field 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
Empire STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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now contended that he was the actual 
owner of the bonds; the mother that 
he was not, and that in any event he had 
long since released to her any interest 
that he might have had in them. 

To argue thus was futile, the court 
pointed out. Title to savings bonds is 
controlled solely by Federal law. Each 
bond, together with the Federal statutes 
under which it was issued and applica- 
ble Treasury regulations and circulars, 
constitutes a binding contract between 
the owner of the bond and the Govern- 
ment. Ownership of bonds rests solely 
in the person or persons in whose names 


they are registered with the govern- 
ment. The rights of an owner and of the 
Government and, in the case of a bond 
registered in the names of two persons, 
the rights of the owners as between 
themselves are governed by the con- 
tract. 

A Treasury regulation provides that 
a minor may be registered as the co- 
owner of a bond; another regulation, 
that on payment of a bond to one co- 
owner on his signature alone, the other 
co-owner ceases to have any interest in 
it; a third regulation, that either parent 
may cash the bonds of a minor who is 
not of sufficient competency to execute 


his own request for payment. Thus, 


“A $200,000,000 BANK 


On August 6 this bank assumed the deposit 


liabilities of the forty year old Trades- 
mens National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


This transaction puts total resources of the 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Oklahoma City well over the $200 million 
mark. 


The financial strength of this bank is further 
reflected by our ratio of capital structure to 
deposits which was 9.18 as of June 30, 1949. 


Only 14 banks in the United States ranked 
higher in such ratio as of that date and 
ours was the highest of any bank in the 
Southwest. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


under the applicable Treasury regula. 
tions, and regardless of wh» might 
actually “own” the bonds uncer state 
law, the father was entitled to their 
proceeds, to the exclusion of the mother 
if the daughter was not competent to 
cash them herself. Paulsen vy. Paulsen, 
66 A.2d 420. 


FICTITIOUS PAYEE 


Fictitious Payee Act applies even though dishones: 
employee did not actually prepare checks payable 
to nonexistent persons. 


The A.B.A.-recommended Fictitious 
Payee Act provides, in part, that a 
check payable to the order of a fic. 


| titious person is to be considered pay. 


able to “‘ bearer” rather than to “order” 


| if an agent of the drawer supplied the 


name of the payee and knew that it 
was fictitious, and Georgia’s Court of 


| Appeals holds that an agent does not 


actually have to prepare a check in 
order for him to “supply” the payee’s 


name. 


Quoting from Paton’s Digest, the 
court pointed out that the statute is 
designed to protect drawee banks from 
losses which they would otherwise sus- 


| tain as the result of the fraud of an 
| agent of a bank depositor in situations 


similar to that in the instant case: 
Plaintiff, a money lender, had an agent 


| in another town who sent it the names 


of 32 nonexisting persons, for whom 


| loans totaling about $5000 were ap- 


proved. Plaintiff prepared checks pay- 
able to these “persons” and sent them 
to the agent, who forged the indorse- 
ments and cashed the checks. 


“Well, next time don’t say ‘I’d like to hit 
you for a loan!” 
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As usual, the fraud was discovered | 
and plaintiff sued its bank to recover | 
the amount of the checks. It argued that | 
the Fictitious Payee Act did not apply, | 
since the agent had not prepared the | 
checks, and hence that the court should | 
apply the general rule that a bank is | 
liable to its depositor, if it pays his | 
check upon a forged indorsement. 

The court disagreed. It held that the 
act did apply and that the checks thus | 
became bearer paper in the eyes of the | 
law. As such, they needed no indorse- | 
ment. The forged indorsements were 
therefore immaterial, and the drawee | 
bank was not liable. Citizens Loan & | 
Security Co. v. Trust Co. of Ga., 53 
§.E.2d 179. P.D., Forged Paper §6:9. 


DEPOSIT IN TWO NAMES 


In Oregon, surviving depositor does not auto- 
matically take title to joint account. 


Oregon has enacted the A.B.A.- 
recommended Deposit in Two Names 
Act, but a lengthy decision of its Su- 
preme Court shows that in that state 
the Act does not insure that money in a 
joint account will automatically become 
the property of the surviving depositor 
upon the death of the other joint de- 
positor. 

The court held that the mere fact 
that an account is entered in the ledgers 
of a bank in the joint names of two or 
more persons does not make either of 
them its owner, nor does the fact that 
each depositor could make withdrawals 
entitle the survivor to withdraw the 
entire balance as his own; upon assert- 
ing ownership of the account, the sur- 


viving depositor must establish his | 


claim with proof. 

Joint depositors may by agreement 
give the survivor the right to withdraw 
the entire balance as his own, it was 
held, but signature card provisions such 
as, “Deposits entered herein are pay- 


able to either, or the survivor...” | 


are “ambiguous” and evidence is re- 


quired to establish the intent of the | 


parties to such an agreement. 


In its recommended form, the De- | 


posit in Two Names Act does not pro- 


vide that a surviving depositor is the | 
owner of funds in a joint account, but | 
only that a bank shall not incur liability | 
for paying them to him. It was enacted | 


in this form in Oregon. It is interesting 
to note, however, that in some states 
which have passed the act, the courts 


have held that it does create a pre- | 
sumption of title in the survivor; in 
other states modified forms of the act | 


expressly provide that the survivor 
takes title. Langoe v. Giannini, 206 
P.2d 106. P.D., Deposits §§14B, 14D. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $3 70,000,000 


Affording its banking customers 


exceptional service in every phase 


of correspondent relationships. 


Dealers in 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS | 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
London Paris 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
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Seminars and Conferences 


Since this is still banking’s seminar 
season, we have four to report this 
month—two to be held in the near fu- 
ture and two recently completed. 

The ninth Virginia Bankers Confer- 
ence will take place on the University 
of Virginia campus at Charlottesville, 
September 6-10. A new feature of the 
conference this year will be a trust 
school, which will run concurrently 
with the commercial school. 

The Illinois Bankers Association is 
preparing for its seventh bankers con- 
ference, which is jointly sponsored by 
the association and the University of 
Illinois. It will continue for three days 
this year, October 20-22. The series 
was resumed last fall after a lapse of 
several years, the first such meeting 
having been held in 1935. 

Divisions of the university cooperat- 


ing in the program are the College of 
Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, the College of Agriculture and the 
Division of University Extension. 

In Arkansas, the state association, in 
cooperation with the University of Ar- 
kansas, completed its sixth “bankers’ 
seminar,”’ a one week’s short course in 
banking and finance on the campus at 
Fayetteville. The curriculum this year 
was devoted to the various aspects of 
three broad subjects—bank operations, 
credits, and public relations. 

From neighboring Mississippi it is re- 
ported that the first study conference 
of the Mississippi Bankers Association 
was an outstanding success. Held at the 
University of Mississippi, the confer- 
ence was an intensive two days and a 
half of study in seven fields of general 
interest. In this first venture, 67 banks 
in the state were represented, and in ad- 
dition one in New Orleans and two in 
Memphis. 


Class of 1949 at the recent School of Financial Public Relations, sponsored by the Financial 
Public Relations Association at Northwestern University 


Annual Directory 


The annual booklet, State Bankers 
Association Official Personnel, has re- 
cently been published by the American 
Bankers Association. This edition cov- 
ers the 1949-1950 year. As heretofore, 
the booklet contains the names, ad- 
dresses, and bank titles of the officers of 
the state organizations, together with 
the same data for the six savings banks 
associations. Listed also are the of- 
ficers of the State Association Section, 
A.B.A., and the principal officers of 
the A.B.A. itself. 


Good Idea, in Any Case 


A letter recently came to us from a 
banker in Delaware, who mentioned the 
article, “Know Your Bank Week,” in 
the July issue of BANKING, page 38. 
This loyal citizen of Delaware points 
out that the Delaware Bankers Associa- 
tion originally conceived the idea of a 
“Know Your Bank Week” and that the 
first one was held in that state. Further- 
more, he says, the Delaware observance 
held the first week of last May was so 
successful that the state will have an- 
other one the first week in October. 

Whoever thought of it first, it’s been 
a popular idea wherever it’s been used. 


Illinois Plans 


Plans of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion for its current year include bank 
management clinics to be held through- 
out the state, organization of county 
banker federation credit exchanges to 
disclose duplicate borrowing, a new 
salary survey, and investigation of the 
possibility of an elementary school of 
banking. These projects will be under 
the wing of the IBA bank management 
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STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left: NEVADA, R. A. Foote, manager, Nevada Bank of Commerce, 
Battle Mountain; West Vircinia, J. G. Williams, president, 
Peoples National Bank, Parkersburg 


committee. The crime prevention and relative positions of private enterprise held September 19-21 at the Palmer 
insurance committee will have, among and the Federal Government in the House, Chicago, will review and analyze 
its objectives, the reactivation of town housing field asa result of the new hous- _ this question in all its aspects. 


guards through county banker federa- ing legislation. The convention, to be Along with the convention will be the 
tions, better internal audits as a safe- 


guard against losses, and a complete 

review of all types of protective meas- 
ures and insurance coverage of its mem- 

ber banks. The committee on education Oo W 
and public relations has a program 
aimed at better education of bankers— 
both employees and officers—and of NO R T H E R N 
high school students and the general 

public on the “importance and opera- 
tion of an independent dual banking 


system in a free economy.” T RU ) T 


Work for the Owl 


The New York State Savings Banks S E RV E S Y 0 U 


Association’s owl will hoot more loudly 
than ever in a statewide, cooperative 
promotional campaign budgeted at 
$234,000. The backbone of the cam- | 
paign is a series of advertisements in | 
over 60 newspapers, which will be sup- 

plemented by radio advertising and | 


e Provides an active market in United 
States Government and high-grade 
State and Municipal Bonds. 


e Furnishes quotations and, as an agent, 
executes orders for purchase and sale of 
all types of securities. 


* Supplies credit reports on important 
states and municipalities. 


e@ Assists banks in the management of 


their bond accounts. 
such devices as coin banks, counter- 


cards, easels and mechanical displays. | As your Chicago correspondent we make available 
The over-all campaign is under the as- | : 


mciation’s committee on public infor- | to you all of our banking, trust, bond and opera- 
Witien, the chairman of which is tional facilities plus many other personal services. 
Rowland R. McElvare senior executive | 
vice-president of the Bank for Savings 


in the City of New York. THE NORTHERN 
Who’s to Do Housing? | TRUST COMPANY 


A theme of the 36th annual conven- 


tion of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 30 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
tion of American will be the eventual 
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From Memphis, Tennes- 
see, largest city of the Mid- 
South, and greatest inland 
cotton market of the world, 
Union Planters National Bank 
& Trust Co. sends friendly 
greetings to all the members 
of the ABA at the San Fran- 


cisco Convention. 


Union PLANTERS 
Aational 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


Since 1869 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 14 Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Officers elected by the senior class of the 
New York State Bankers Schoo! of Public 
Relations are, LEFT, left to right: first vice. 
president, Eiddon L. Jones, assistant vice 
president, First Bank & Trust Company, 
Utica; second vice-president, Louis C, Fink, 
public relations department, Central Hano. 
ver Bank & Trust Company, New York 
City; president, H. Kaye Kerr, vice-presi- 
dent, The Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Company, Syracuse; secretary, Mrs, 
Ottilee Holbrook, cashier, Nationa! Bank of 
Geneva; and treasurer, Milford H. Whitmer. 
vice-president, Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, Dunkirk 


10th annual MBA-sponsored exhibit 
of building, industry and services, 
A new feature of the meeting this 
year will be a conference on the prob- 
| lems of servicing the greatly increased 
number of home mortgage loans. The 
conference will be known as the Mort- 
gage Servicing Center and will be spon- 
sored by the MBA’s research commit- 
tee, headed by Guy T. O. Hollyday of 
| Baltimore, a former MBA president. 
More than 1,700 mortgage, com- 
| mercial and mutual savings bankers, 
real estate executives and life insurance 
and trust company officials from all 
parts of the country are expected to at- 
tend. 


NABAC Silver Jubilee 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers is planning 
a silver anniversary celebration in the 
form of its 25th annual convention. The 
meeting, running from October 23 
through October 26, will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia. Provisions are being made for an 
attendance of over 1,300. The anni- 
versary theme will be accented in the 
four-day program. 


New Secretary for PBA 


Appointment of Carl K. Dellmuth, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, as the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association’s 
first full-time secretary has been an- 
nounced by Norman T. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the PBA and vice-president, 
Philadelphia National Bank. 

For the past 10 years Mr. Dellmuth 
has been alumni secretary and athletic 
director of Swarthmore College. 

The new secretary will take over his 
duties on October 1, on which date 
Charles F. Zimmerman, president, First 

| National Bank of Huntingdon, will re 
| tire from the secretaryship after 4 
| quarter century of service. 
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in the Irs a great thing to produce a tractor that plows a field or har- 
vests a crop in record time. But here at Oliver, we never forget 

—— that a man has to ride that tractor. 


; Controls at his finger tips, power lift and direct drive power 
nae take-off—all are features which conserve the man’s energy. Now 
Imuth, comes a revolutionary new seat which farmers are acclaiming as 
as the the most comfortable seat ever put on a tractor. Torsional rubber 
ation s springs and an equalizer give a smooth, soft ride over the roughest 
en all- fields. Adjustment for the man’s weight is provided. 

presi- 
sident, 


Oliver again has considered the man and has provided another 
outstanding feature for an already advanced fleet of tractors. 
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PITTSBURGH 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Pittsburgh is at the center of 
the largest and wealthiest mar- 
ket in the United States. The 
‘Northeast Quadrant”’ con- 
tains more than half the 
population, three-fifths of the 
retail trade and almost two- 
thirds of its income. The 
farthest point in this quadrant 
is only an overnight train ride 
from Pittsburgh, or about 
three hours by air. 

Peoples First National, with 
its 15 completely staffed offices, 
is in excellent position to co- 
operate with you on projects 
in the Pittsburgh area. Your 
inquiries are invited. 


Shink of 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F. D.1.C. 


METHODS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 
counts have been paid. Their money is 
loaned out by the bank for various pur- 
poses, yet it is always available when 
they need it! Their deposits in savings 
accounts earn interest every six months. 

“This unseen service moves on in 
many other forms, and yet our deposi- 
tors still have security and safety for 
their most treasured possession—their 
money and their bank account. 

“Perhaps most of us owe it to our- 
selves to learn more about these many 
services performed daily by our bank. 
Perhaps we owe it to our bank to appre- 
ciate the many services we do not ordi- 


| narily notice. Perhaps we owe it to our 


own best interest to see that our bank 


| will always earn a reasonable profit for 
| its services, thereby enabling it to re- 
| main sound and safe always, making 
| our money more secure.” 


A Trust Business Campaign 


The NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of 
Boston is conducting a comprehensive 


| trust business campaign which, its trust 


department believes, has brought in 
several large accounts and developed 
excellent prospects. 

The campaign started last March. 
The basic material was a two-color 
booklet, ‘Conserving Your Property at 
Low Cost,” explaining the facts about 
a trust under a will, the living trust, 
how the bank functions as executor and 


Union Bank and Trust 
Company of Los An- 
geles used this window 
display, prepared by 
Westinghouse Electric, 
as a tie-in with Foreign 
Trade Week. It showed, 
in simple graph form, 
“how to do business un- 
der the Marshall Plan” 


and IDEAS 


trustee, and the advantages of property 
management and supervision. 

“Since the booklet was to be used as 
a come-on for a direct mail, radio, and 
newspaper campaign,” says Ad\ ertising 
Manager Richard C. Williams, “we 
then developed a boiled-down version of 
the text in folder form, using some of the 
artwork to save production costs. We 
mailed this folder, ‘What’s Going to 
Happen to Your Property,’ with a letter 
to about 10,000 prospects, the basic 
idea being to get the prospect to send 
for the booklet on a card enclosed with 
the mailing. 

“After the prospect received the 
booklet we started a follow-up cam- 
paign to get him to invite a call froma 
representative of the trust depart- 
ment.” 

To push the campaign the bank took 
two five-minute broadcasts daily on a 
Boston station which has a good class 
audience for its classical music pro- 
grams. To reach a large audience the 
Shawmut also devoted one commercial 
a week to the trust department on its 
regular newscast. 

Newspaper advertising was simple, 
effective copy offering the booklet at 
the bank’s 28 offices. The same ad was 
used in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra program and the Metropolitan 
Opera program. 

Assistant Vice-president T. M. Ains- 
lee, in charge of sales, briefed branch 


WHAT MARSHALC PLAN COUNTRIES 
HAVE REQUESTED FROM THE U. S. 
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managers in the objectives of the cam- 
ign. At this sales meeting the man- 
rs were shown layouts of the ads and 
schedules of the supporting broadcasts. 

“Results to date,” reports Mr. Wil- 
liams, “prove that the proper use of 
media can bring home the bacon in a 
campaign aimed at a relatively small 
market.” 

At midsummer the breakdown by 
media of booklets distributed showed: 
direct mail, 1,060; radio, 79; newspaper, 
18; others, 160—a total of 1,317. 


illustrated Checks 


The MANCHESTER BAnk of St. Louis 
is picturing on its checks five points of 
interest in the city: the municipal open- 
air theater, Forest Park, the Art Mu- 
seum, the Arena, and Aloe Plaza. 

The pictures, pastel etchings in light 
brown or grey, provide the background 
of the check. Their purpose is to pro- 
mote interest in the city. 


legal Instrument Contest 


The CorPORATE Fipuciaries Asso- 
cation of Cincinnati is one of the or- 
ganizations sponsoring an annual legal 
instrument drafting contest, the second 
of which was concluded this summer. 

Contestants for prizes totaling $225 
were required to draft a life insurance 
trust agreement for a successful business 
man with a wife and two dependents. 
The estate planning was specified in the 
problem and the instrument was to 
qualify for the marital deduction. 

Other sponsors of the contest include 
the local bar association, the Cincinnati 
Lawyers’ Club, the Cincinnati Life, 
General Agents, and Managers Associa- 
tion, the local life underwriters’ associa- 
tion, the University of Cincinnati Law 
School, and the Salmon P. Chase School 
of Law. 


Big Opportunities 


Under the heading “Rhode Island, 
the Little State with Big Opportuni- 
ties,” Roope Istanp Hosprrat Trust 
Company, with main offices in Provi- 
dence, printed a sizable newspaper ad- 
vertisement calling attention to a few 
of the problems that challenge residents 
of the state. 

No. 1 was: “To create more employ- 
ment opportunities, and better our 
economic position, we must attract new 
industries, and a greater variety of them.” 

No. 2: “To avoid needless tragedies 
and protect our children, drivers and 
pedestrians alike must constantly strive 
to improve our safety record.” 

No. 3: “For the health of our people, 
the ‘Clean up the Air’ program is al- 
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“What is the 
‘LIFE EXPECTANCY’ 


of my 


BUSINESS?” 


According to U. S. Census Bureau averages, if you are a white 
male aged 30, you can expect to live about 38 years more. If 
you are 45 you have 25 years to go, and at 60 Father Time 
allots you 15 years more. Significantly, the older you are the 
greater your total life span is expected to be. 

But this is not necessarily true as to the “life expectancy” 
of a business. The older a business is, the greater the likelihood 
that there may be a shortage which has been hidden for many 
years by an employee and when finally discovered, may be so 
large as to cause bankruptcy. 

One way to increase the “life expectancy” of your business 
is to protect it against possible serious loss due to employee 
dishonesty. 


WHAT TO DO 


Our DISCOVERY BOND is protecting numerous business 
concerns from employee losses. By protecting from the time 
a bonded employee may have begun to default, even though 
he started to default long before the date of the bond, it can 
save your business from an abrupt and unhappy ending. Ask 
our nearest agent or your own broker to tell you NOW about 
this vital protection. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
_. SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ready under way, driving out smoke 
and soot.” 

No. 4: “To make our beaches and 
waters more enjoyable, to restore our 
shellfish industry, the plans under way 
for reducing the pollution of rivers and 
harbors require the cooperation of us 
all.” 

The copy went on to express the be- 
lief that “progress, like freedom, is 
everybody’s job,” and that cooperation 
can solve any problem. 

“From time to time,” it concluded, 
“we hope to bring some of these prob- 
lems before you. You may wonder why 
we take it upon ourselves to discuss 
subjects as far removed as these from 


banking. The answer is simple: What 
helps Rhode Island helps all of us.” 


“For Women Only” 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF CHI- 
CAGO ran newspaper ads to call atten- 
tion to its enlarged, redecorated wom- 
en’s banking department. 

Headed “You Should See Chicago’s 
only ‘Bank within a Bank for Women 
Only,’” the copy said that more than 
11,000 women were customers of the 
department. “Individual customers’ 
desks, girl pages, and attentive women 
floor clerks (to help with deposit slips, 
etc.) all combine to make banking 
usually convenient and efficient . . .” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


nestled among the 
hills on the west side of the 


, Merrimack River, was once a trading post. 


Originally surveyed in 1652, it was char- 
tered in 1746. The symmetry and beauty 


IT COSTS TO DO BUSINESS 


During 1948 this bank paid over $16.00 
per DAY in taxes for every day of the en 
var. Other businesses paid proportional! t 
es vanneadiiee on the kind of business 


The answer to the mounting tax load 
that publie spending authorities should ec 
mize and get full value for the taxpayer's 


The Utica Savings Bank 


UTICA, OHIO 


In Brief . . . 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Hous- 
ton recently installed an outdoor elec- 
tric sign, half a block long, across the 
top of its building. A half mile of neon 


of the town reflect the plans of Asher Benjamin, an architect 
engaged in 1825 by the Nashua Manufacturing Company to lay 
out the streets and to plant numerous trees, Here the Nashua 
Watch Company in 1860 began to make 

watches by machinery, a development 


which revolutionized the industry. Here 
John Gage ran the first American shop ae 


devoted to the making of machinists’ 


tools, and here the American Shearer Company devised the first 
machine for shearing and clipping animals. The city is famous 
for the diversity of its industries, prominent among which are 
the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, the White 
Mountain Freezer Company, and the Inter- 

national Paper Box Machine Company. 

In 1930, a fire devastated one quarter 


of the community, but New 


England perseverance rebuilt it so 
that it is today the second largest 


city in New Hampshire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 


“PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


tubing went into the letters that flash 
the name of the bank. 


The BANK oF Arizona, Prescott, 
presenting its condensed midyear state- 
ment in a new format—a small folder— 
used on the cover a reproduction of the 
Rough Rider monument, by Solon 
Borglum, which stands on the Prescott 
plaza to commemorate Arizona mem- 
bers of the 1st U. S. Volunteer Cavalry 
who served in the war with Spain. The 
local newspaper made the bank’s use of 
the picture the basis for a feature story 
on Arizona Rough Riders. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Bank of 
Minneapolis is erecting the “tallest 
bank sign in the world” atop its 17- 
story building. Weighing 78 tons, the 
157-foot sign will flash the letters 
“NW” and the word “Bank” alter- 
nately on each of three sides. It will be 
surmounted by a huge plastic “weather- 
ball” which will signal the forecasts 
over a large area. The ball will glow red 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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We’ve built our bank and our reputation 
on our ability to do things— 
by knowing the way if there 
is one, by finding a way if it can be found. 
We’re not always successful—no one can be. 
But you can depend on this—we’ll do everything 
we can to give you the assistance you need. And in doing so, 
we won’t be hobbled by red tape or blinded 
by preconceived notions. 
That’s a promise. 


If your bank needs that kind of service, 
we'll be glad to give it to you. 


Tou (46 Gears Ranking for 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


for “warmer,” white for “colder,” green 
for “not much change.” When it flickers 
the forecast is rain or snow. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY of 
New York has set up a discretionary 
common trust fund, primarily for per- 
sons of moderate means. Four other 
New York City banks have established 
funds of this type: BANKERS TRUST 
Company, BANK OF New York & 
FrrtH AVENUE BANK, MARINE MID- 
LAND Trust Company, and CENTRAL 
HANOVER BAnK & Trust COMPANY. 


Emprre City SAVINGS BANK of New 


York donated the use of its Park Avenue 
window during August for a display 
featuring the work of the United States 
Committee for the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Miniature flags of U.N. members, 
photographs of youngsters ‘in several 
lands receiving the benefits made pos- 
sible by the fund, and several of the 
items it dispenses—medicines, vitamin 
capsules, etc.—provided an attention- 


getting exhibit. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND 
Trust Company of St. Louis recently 
published a national advertisement on 
St. Louis as an outstanding educational 
and cultural center. Copy assured em- 


SPEED UP THE HARVEST 
with the The Bale: C)-Matic 


© 
MinwEAPOLIS MOLINE 


PMEY | 


TT 


. your hay ro modern way with MM’s 
Bale-O-Matic to save. time and manpower, 
preserve more food value of the hay, save 
valuable storage space, and make hay easier 
to handle! The Bale-O-Matic lifts hay from 
windrow or swath, compresses and slices it 
into uniform layers and ties it with two 
strands of steel wire while the bale is under 
compression. Weight of bale is pre-selected 
by tractor operator. 

Pick-up mechanism of MM Bale-O-Matic 
works equally as well in green or cured hay 
or straw, handles light, uneven windrows 
and extra heavy windrows and swaths. The 
Bale-O-Matic adjusts quickly to suit field 
feeding and automatically ties and crop conditions. New Uni-Matic Power 

bales with 2 strands of steel wire raises or —o* oe: —_ “on the 

niform, square- 0” over ridges or ditches. The versatile 
Mim M Bale-O-Matic can be used as statio 
bales that stay tied b l 
aler with no extra equipment required. 
v No loose wire ends are dropped Strong, quality construction of Bale-O- 
in bales or on the field Matic mechanism throughout assures 
Requires only tractor operator trouble-free operation, longer life, and de- 
v May be used as stationary baler 


MM'S BALE-O-MATIC REDUCES LABOR, 
ADJUSTS QUICKLY TO FIELD AND CROP 
CONDITIONS 


the BALE-O-MATIC 


v Picks up the hay 
v Slices into uniform layers for easy 


ndable performance. our friendl 
M dealer facts. 4 


MinMEAPOLIS MOLINE 


M INNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


PROGRESS MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


ployers that should they set up biisiness 
in the city they would find many op. 
portunities along those lines. !'o S¢t, 
Louisans the ad was a reminder of the 
advantages open to them. 


CHEMICAL BANK & Trust Conpany 
of New York is holding an essay contest 
for employees on the subject, “My 
Bank and My Job.” Cash prizes total- 
ing $800 will be awarded in two classifi- 
cations: employees under 22 years of 
age and those over 22. 

First prize is $250, second prize $100, 
third prize $50 in each group. The con- 
test, conducted through the bank’s 
Quarter Century Club, is not open to 
officers of the club or of the bank. 


The Bronx County Trust Company 
of New York has extended its services 
by placing adding machines in the lob- 
bies of its offices for the use of its de- 
positors in totaling their deposit slips. 
The machines were supplied by a dealer 
who is a customer of the bank. 


The library of the VALLEY NATIONAL 
BANK, Phoenix, Arizona, recently passed 
its first birthday. During the year the 
circulation was 4,150 books among 500 
home office employees. Senior Vice- 
president H. L. Dunham says that the 
original plan of supplementing the 
bank’s training program by offering 
educational material has been more 
than realized by the employees who 
are asking for A.I.B. books and others 
recommended by the training depart- 
ment. A large selection of banking and 
financial publications, available at the 
library, is in constant circulation. 


Speeches made by officers are indexed 
and loaned to the staff. 


Over the Top 


NDERSECRETARY of the Treasury 

Foley has announced that sales 
of Series E Savings Bonds in the 
recent Opportunity Savings Bonds 
Drive reached $1,216,230,000. This 
was 117 percent of the national quota 
of $1,040,000,000. 

Mr. Foley said: 

“The nation is to be congratulated 
on this further evidence that the 
spirit of thrift is very much alive in 
America. 

“The success of the Drive was due 
primarily to the work of the hundreds 
of thousands of volunteers who gave 
it their energetic support. These vol- 
unteers included representatives of 
practically every field of activity. 
National Director Vernon L. Clark 
of the Treasury’s Savings Bonds Di- 
vision joins me in extending hearty 
thanks to these volunteers as indi- 
viduals as well as to their community, 
state, and national organizations.” 
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PERFORMANCE, PROFITS, [. ROO 


The new Todd pocket-check Imprinter 
is the success story of the year. From 
all parts of the country, thanks to the 
Imprinter, banks report more accounts 
... faster operations ... increased cus- 
tomer good-will... bigger business all 
along the line! 


Here’s just a sampling of 
what they say— 


And these 
are only 
a few 

of the 


enthusiastic Increase your bank’s profits 
comments we and build customer satisfaction with 

the new Todd Imprinter. For complete information 
have received. without obligation, just clip and mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me full information about the new Todd Imprinter. 


Bank_ 


Address__ 


ROCHESTER \ NEW YORK City_ 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD B-9-49 
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Servicing Delinquent Mortgage Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


is to keep the loan intact for the bank, 
and collect the agreed return on the in- 
vestment. 

The contract of the bank was to lend 
money for a specified period of time. 
It is desirable that the contract be com- 
plied with, but over-insistence upon it 
may sometimes not prove to be the best 
policy. If a difficult loan has been kept 
current as to interest, principal, taxes 
and insurance in the past, it may be ad- 
visable to forego the amortization re- 


quirements until the affairs of the bor- 
rower have reached a happier state. 


Income Properties 


Some loans on multiple family dwell- 
ings have run into trouble before their 
maturity because of a seemingly exces- 
sive margin of safety in good times. 
They bear close scrutiny at all times. 

The very nature of loans on income 
producing properties classifies them as 
“strictly business.” In servicing one 


aba 


while you’re attending 


the a.b.a. convention 


visit 


RAND MCNALLY 


BOOTH TWENTY-FIVE. 


at the 


edueational display of 
BANK SERVICES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


in the palaee hotel 


aba 


that has become delinquent, the busi- 
ness approach is the proper approach, 
There is no alternative to insisting on 
prompt payment of interest and prin- 
cipal, and on continued good munage- 
ment and maintenance of the property 
in a good state of repair. 

If income from the property is being 
diverted to some other use, means 
should be found to correct it promptly, 
If no way is found, new management of 
the property is called for. If the delin- 
quency still persists, the bank is forced 
to act at once for the protection of its 
investment. Accepting a loss now may 
prove to be better than later. f 

It seldom proves profitable for a bank 
to attempt to manage the property itself 
on behalf of the borrower. 

It is advisable in dealing with delin- 
quencies on income producing proper- 
ties to keep information on all phases 
of the loan current at all times. 


Special Use Properties 


Banks have met varying success with 
mortgage loans on properties limited in 
their use to a single specified activity. 
Some bankers enthusiastically endorse 
them. They have had exceptional re- 
sponse to their every request for serv- 
icing needs. Others, however, remember 
bitter experiences of the past and re- 
frain from participating in them at all. 

With industrial properties, commer- 
cial properties or gasoline stations, 
where the tenant is a responsible com- 
pany, the strength of the lease is a 
deciding factor in the safety of the loan. 
Allowing delinquency is hardly justi- 
fiable under such circumstances. 

Loans to fraternities, sororities, or 
fraternal bodies may prove to be 
troublesome. Loans to fraternal bodies, 
particularly, can cause many probelms. 
Some years ago the fraternal body fur- 


| nished much of the social life of its 
| members and their families. Today they 


are in competition with all other forms 


| of entertainment and in many cases 


have difficulty in maintaining their 
membership, with its necessary income 
to support its operations. 

Servicing loans on special use prop- 
erties is governed by the bank’s own 
knowledge and understanding of com- 
munity problems, which it alone can 
best judge. 

The Human Side of Mortgage Loan 
Servicing will be completed and availa- 
ble in the early fall. There will be a 
nominal charge for this publication and 
orders should be sent to the Savings and 
Mortgage Division, American Bankers 
Association, 12 E. 36th Street, New 


| York 16, New York. 
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Keeping Pace...Keeping Faith 
Since 1902! 


SIX YEARS . 
after the city was 
incorporated 4 .. 


ELEVEN YEARS... 


_ before the wooden 
= Collins Bridge to Miami 
—— Beach was completed . . . 


SEVEN YEARS... 


before the first movie theatre 
was opened ... 


As Miami passed the milestones of her phenomenal 
history, the First National Bank kept pace to become 
Florida’s largest financial institution—rendering 
friendly, efficient, world-wide service to many 
thousands of large and small customers. 


And Miami’s First National has kept faith with 
its customers by adhering to principles of sound, 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS... 
before the Bayfront Park fill 
was begun... 


efficient banking for the 47 years of its existence. 


Complete and modern facilities assure 

exceptional service in any correspondent relationship. 
Your inquiry is cordially invited and will receive 
prompt attention. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF MIAMI 


MIAMI’S OLDEST « « « FLORIDA’S LARGEST 


MEMBERS: Complete Banking and Trust Services 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A. Protests New 
Regulation of FHLBB 


Earlier Objections 
Not Met, Says 
W. A. Reckman 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation has registered its 
disapproval of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board’s 
amended regulation of July 
16 under which Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations are 
permitted to call themselves 
‘Federal Associations.” Pro- 
test was made in a letter to 
William K. Divers, HLBB 
chairman, and signed by Wil- 
liam A. Reckman, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Federal Legis- 
lative Subcommittee on Mort- 
gage Financing and Urban 
Housing. Mr. Reckman is 
president, Western Bank & 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The regulation was promul- 
gated by the Board on March 
11 to take effect April 11. 
In the face of protests by 
the A.B.A., Federal Reserve 
Board, FDIC, and the Treas- 
ury Department, it was not 
put into effect as scheduled. 

Instead, an amended regula- 
tion went into effect July 16. 
The original regulation would 
have allowed Federal savings 
and loan associations to call 
themselves ‘Federal Savings 
Associations.” The new amend- 
ment allows only that they 
call themselves “Federal As- 
sociations.” 

Unchanged from the March 
pronouncement is the permis- 
sion for Federal savings and 
loan associations to represent 
their share accounts as “‘sav- 
ings accounts.” 

The March 11 regulation 
was protested by’ the A.B.A. 
‘“‘as intended to misrepresent 
the character of the savings 
and loan associations, to mis- 
lead the public, to do by regu- 
lation what Congress refused 
to do by law, and to usurp the 
legislative prerogatives of Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Reckman has written 
concerning the amendment of 
July 16 that “we find the new 
amendment does not meet pre- 
vious objections of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association.” 
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V. J. ALEXANDER 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
A.B.A.’s Supplemental Pension 
Fund, and president, Union 
Planters National Bank and 
Trust Co., Memphis. Other pic- 
tures of the A.B.A. official group 
appear on pages 138-141 


Trust Policies Stated 
In New A.B.A. Booklet 


A new, 20-page booklet, 
Trust Principles and Policies, 
has been completed by the 
Trust Policies Committee of 
the Trust Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and a 
copy sent to each of the Divi- 
sion’s members. 

This work contains six pol- 
icy statements involving trust 
business, including ‘A State- 
ment of Principles of Trust 
Institutions,” 1933; ‘‘A State- 
ment of Guiding Principles of 
Relationships Between Life 
Underwriters and Trustmen,”’ 
1934, reaffirmed 1944; “A 
Statement of Policies for the 
Acceptance of Trust Business,” 
1940; ‘‘A Statement of Policies 
Adopted by the National Con- 
ference Group Formed by the 
American Bar Association and 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Trust Division,” 1941; 
““A Statement of Policies for 
Voting Shares of Stock in Trust 
Accounts,” 1944; and “A 
Statement of Policies as to 
What the Public Should Be 
Told About Common Trust 
Funds by Institutions Oper- 
ating Such Funds,’’ 1945. 

Additional copies of the 
booklet may be obtained by 
members at a nominal fee. 


A.LB. Textbook On 
Credit Administration 
Is Ready for Fall Use 


Work on Loan Policies 
and Techniques Revised 


Credit Administration, the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s textbook for use in Insti- 
tute classes on this subject, has 
been completely rewritten and 
is available for use in fall 
classes in credit administra- 
tion, according to Leroy Lewis, 
National Educational Director 
of the A.I.B. 

This text, directed to the 
executive level, concerns itself 
partly with a statement and 
discussion of factors influencing 
and determining loan policy. 
Methods of credit investiga- 
tion and analysis, credit tech- 
niques, specific credit prob- 
lems, and regular as well as 
unusual types of loans are pre- 
sented and discussed. No at- 
tempt is made, however, to 
treat the individual topics ex- 
haustively or to show the stu- 
dent when to grant or when to 
refuse a loan. 


C. R. Davis Author 


This book is a revision of the 
1940 edition. Both the original 
and revised editions were writ- 
ten by Carlisle R. Davis, vice- 
president and secretary, State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia. Mr. 
Davis has had wide experience 
in statement analysis and in 
the broad fields of credit. He 
is a graduate of the A.I.B. and 
of The Graduate School of 
Banking; is a past president of 
Richmond Chapter, A.I.B., 
and of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates and of the Richmond 
Association of Credit Men. 

The text manuscript of Credit 
Administration was carefully 
reviewed by a number of well 
known bank credit men who 
gave generously of their time 
and whose worthwhile sugges- 
tions and constructive criti- 
cisms were of invaluable assist- 
ance to the author. These men 
were: Samuel H. Back, assist- 
ant cashier, The Merchants 
National Bank of Boston; 


A.B.A. Mailings 


During recent weeks the 
American Bankers Association 
mailings have included the 
following: 

ADVERTISING: Folder-of-the- 
Month on savings and thrift, 
entitled Do You Live on a 
Roller Coaster? To member 
banks and state secretaries. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: 
Fifty-two-page booklet, with 
covering letter, giving factual 
information on extent to which 
commercial banks and other 
lenders are meeting the credit 
needs of farmers. To state 
associations, agricultural com- 
mittee chairmen, deans and 
directors of state agricultural 
colleges, members of Agricul- 
tural Commission and Sub- 
committee on Agricultural 
Credit, and state secretaries. 

BANK MANAGEMENT: Form 
#13 for use by bank officers in 
keeping directors informed on 
bank conditions, earnings, ac- 
tivities, and other pertinent 
information; also list of Bank 
Management publications, and 
invitation to order 1948-1949 
edition of Present Day Banking. 
To membership and state sec- 
retaries. 

ConsuMER CREDIT: Bulletin 
entitled, After Regulation W, 
giving results of survey taken 
from representative number of 
banks across the country re- 
garding terms banks are using 
since expiration of controls. 
To membership and state sec- 
retaries. 

Pusiic RELATIONS: Person- 
nel Relations, fourth study in 
A.B.A. public relations series. 
To 5,500 bankers on public 
relations’ list and state secre- 
taries. 

Public Relations News (re- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


Harrison F. Coerver, assistant 
vice-president, Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis; 
Edward F. Gee, vice-president, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond; and 
Walter C. Leonhardt, second 
vice-president, The Manufac- 
turers National Bank of De- 
troit. 
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i SEE YOU PRINTED MY 
NEW CHECKS ON 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY, 
THAT’S FINE! 


YES! HAMMERMILL 
IS A NAME ALL OUR 
CUSTOMERS KNOW! 


(GWE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF 


BEST 


Your customers use Hammermill papers regularly in 
their own business for letterheads and essential forms. 
To them, the name Hammermill is a symbol of reli- 
able service. 

For that reason, checks on Hammermill Safety 
provide a “plus’’ that no other check paper can offer. 
They serve as a continuing, unobtrusive reminder 
that even in the matter of choosing paper, the con- 


KNOWN NAME IN PAPER“ 


sideration of your customers guides your bank 
management. 

So that you may know this fine check paper even 
better, we invite you to mail the coupon below for 
samples of Hammermill Safety in a variety of colors 
and three pleasing backgrounds. There is no obliga- 
tion, of course. No sales- 
man will call on you. 


Send coupon now tor FREE sample book! 


Hammermill Paper Company / 
1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


Name 
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Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 
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1,500 A.1.B. Chapter 
Leaders Attend Key 
Area Conferences 


Around 1,500 American In- | 


stitute of Banking chapter 
leaders attended 13 Regional 
Chapter Leaders Conferences 
during recent weeks. These 
conferences are arranged each 


year to acquaint chapter lead- | 
ers with the educational ma- | 


terial offered by the National 
Office of the Institute for use 
during the school year, and, 
secondly, to train chapter lead- 
ers in chapter administration. 

At the annual convention 
of the A.I.B. in Portland, Ore., 
last June, the customary edu- 
cational and chapter adminis- 
tration conferences were held 
for the edification of the con- 
vention delegates. The regional 
meetings supplement the na- 
tional convention conferences 
and are held so that the Insti- 
tute’s executive councilmen 
will have the opportunity, with 
the assistance of other Institute 
leaders, to present the material 
covered at the convention to a 
larger audience of chapter 
heads. 

Conferences were held, as 
follows, for leaders in the areas 


indicated: 


SEA Girt, N. J.: New Jersey. | 


HERSHEY, Pa.: Pennsylva- 
nia and West Virginia. 

PeoriA, ILL.: Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

TopeKA, Kan.: Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. 

SEATTLE, Wasu.: Idaho, Or- 
egon, Montana, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 


| Drafts, which will differ con- 


2 Operating Booklets 
Published by Bank 
Management Group 


Two new operating booklets 
are being prepared by the Check 
Standardization and Simpli- 
fication and the Life Insurance 
committees of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The first booklet is Standards 
for the Design of Checks and 


siderably from previous pub- 
lications on this subject, which 
have pointed out the shortcom- 
ings of checks and drafts, by 
using a master chart and sub- 
sidiary charts to show how a 
check would look if all items 
were placed in the approved 
position. 

The second booklet is en- 
titled Revised Comments on 
Form No. 10 (Life Insur- 
ance Assignment As Collateral), 
which discusses the various 
provisions of Form No. 10. It 
will also include material on 
the history of the form and the 
current use being made of it. 

These booklets will be com- 
pleted this fall and a copy of 
each will be sent to member 
banks. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 

Jackson, Miss.: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. 

Dayton, O.: Ohio and Mich- | 
igan. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.: North- 


A.B.A. Gets 17 New Members in Month 


Seventeen banks in 13 states 
became members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association during 
July. They are: 

California, The First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank 
of San Diego, Lemon Grove 
Branch. First National Bank in 
McFarland, McFarland. 

Florida, Tallahassee State 
Bank. 

Georgia, Peachtree Trust 
Company, Atlanta. 

Illinois, Bank of Lyons. 

Indiana, Roanoke State 
Bank. 

Massachusetts, Newton Na- 
tional Bank, Newton Centre 


branch; Newton National !iank, 
Newtonville branch. 

Missouri, Farmers 
Emden. 

Oregon, Bank of St. Helens. 

South Carolina, Carolina 
Bank & Trust Co., Lamar. 

Texas, West Side State Bank, 
San Antonio; Citizens State 
Bank & Trust Company, Kil- 
gore. 

Washington, National Bank 
of Washington, Parkland 
Branch; National Bank of 
Seattle, Richland Branch. 

West Virginia, Blakeley Bank 
& Trust Company, Ransom. 

Wisconsin, Randall State 
Bank, Madison. 


Bank, 


A.B.A. Mailings 
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sume of booklets, films, etc., of 
the Public Relations Council) 
and offering of school film on 
bank checks entitled Pay to 
the Order Of. . . . To member 
banks and state secretaries. 
CONDITION OF STATE BANKS: 
Forty-eight-page booklet on 
condition and operation of 


ern California, Nevada, and 
Utah. 

ROANOKE, VA.: Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.: Arizona 
and southern California. 

Tusa, OKLA.: New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

GARDEN City: New York. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Annual Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 


Chicago, Il. 


National 
Chicago, 


Drake Hotel, 


1950 
Credit 


Conference, Sherman Hotel, 


State Associations 


Savings Banks Association of Maine, Marshall 
House, York Harbor 


Savings 


Banks 


Association of Massachusetts 


Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, Cruise, S.S. Nieuu Amsterdam to Nassau 
Western States Secretaries Conference, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Hotel, Louisville 


1950 
Eastern States Secretaries Conference, Commodore 


Jan. 
Hotel, New York 


state banks in 1948, giving 
assets, liabilities, earnings, and 
expenses of all state supervised 
banks. To state bank members 
and state secretaries. 

GI Loans: Part I of Vet- 
erans Administration’s Lenders 
Handbook, containing general 
administrative procedures and 
policies, including index thereto, 
and a topical index to Part Il. 
(Parts II and III, covering the 
law and regulations, were dis- 
tributed earlier.) Obtain addi- 
tional copies from nearest VA 
regional office. 

SAVINGS INVESTMENTS: [n- 
vestment Policies and Practices 
for a Savings Bank, reviewed 
by ‘“‘An Investment Commit- 
tee in Action.” To all mutual 
savings banks and to savings 
banks association secretaries. 


Arizona, Camelback Inn, Phoenix 
Southern States Secretaries 


Conference, Brown 


Other Organizations 


Mortgage Bankers Association, 


Chicago, Ill 


Palmer House, 


Consumer Bankers Association, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Financial Public Relations Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ll. 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 


Reno, Nev. 


Association of Bank Women, San Francisco, Calif. 


National Foreign Trade Council, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, N. Y. 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
Oct. 30- 
Nov. 2 
De. 12 
Jan. 23-25 
| 
Sept. 15-17 Oct. 19-22 
Oct. 9-11 Oct. 23-26 
Oct. 11-12 
Oct. 16-17 Oct. 25-28 
Oct. 17-19 Oct. 27-29 aes 
Oct. 21-26 
Nov. 2-3 Nov. 2 ee 
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STYLED sence 


M odern Bank Counters Streamline Service at the 


Newest Branch of the 
American Security & Trust Co. 
of Washington, D. C. 


Modern styling . . . space-saving func- 
tional design . . . the most efficient meth- 
ods of customer service — it's no wonder 
Remington Rand's modern bank count- 
ers were selected for the new Woodley 
Park Branch of the American Security 
and Trust Company. 

One glance at the counter arrange- 
ment tells customers instantly that 
they‘re dealing with an efficiently oper- 
ated bank. Everything the tellers need 
is right at hand for the fastest service 
possible. Yet the arrangement is unclut- 
tered . . . saves space to give a neat, 
orderly appearance — no unnecessary 
return working counters and locked-in, 
caged tellers. 

Each commercial teller has two bank 
pedestal units, for currency, coin and 
checks. Standing or sitting, there’s com- 
fortable knee-space between the units. 
Behind the tellers is an auxiliary counter 


which provides both additional work 
space and cupboard space beneath for 
supplies. The deal shelf is the lift-up 
type, with deal plates made of service- 
able black carrara glass. Linoleum cov- 
ered counters have rounded partitions 
between each teller... . All these indi- 
vidual features are blended into one 
well-planned unit that adds immeasur- 
ably both to the appearance and the 
smooth operation of the bank. 


Counters Designed To Fit Your Needs 


Remington Rand bank counter equip- 
ment is available to meet any need ... 
harmonize with any bank design. To 
learn what can be done to modernize 
your bank, consult our local representa- 
tive and his confidential manual on 
Modern Bank Counters. Or write to 
Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10.- 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 


Reminglon ... FIRST IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Women and Their 
Money 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


the question of sponsorship and respon- 
sibility is to be determined first. 
Second, choose speakers who know 
their subjects, and how to deliver mate- 
rial with zest and good platform man- 
ner. A professor who emerges from his 
ivory tower to talk on money and bank- 
ing may jinx a course. Likewise, a 
banker chosen because he had a high- 
sounding title, and not because of his 
ability to anticipate the needs of an 
audience. Beware of such speakers or 


any speaker who fails to leave his super- 
fluous banking terminology at home. 
Third, decide where the audience will 
be most comfortable. A suitable central 
location is preferable. The pleasanter 
the surroundings, the better. If the 
meetings can be held in a bank, that will 
lend a desirable atmosphere. If each 
lecture is held in a different bank, the 
resulting publicity will be valuable. 
Fourth, build the lectures with care. 
A series may begin with the simplest 
service, a savings account, and carry 
through to fiduciary services. If con- 
venient, offer appropriate lectures at 
appropriate institutions, i.e., a meeting 
in a savings bank for a lecture on sav- 


the business of your bank is our 


business. And we handle 


it quickly and efficiently. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ings, etc. If the lecture is in a school, 
club, community lecture hall or a the- 
atre (brokerage houses found their re- 
sponse so great, they had to hire great 
halls or theatres to accommodate the 
audience) individual banks may invite 
the audience to come and see then: at 
work on a special day set aside for this, 

Fifth, since women need encourage- 
ment to handle large sums of money, 
ask an informed historian to begin the 
series of lectures and give historical 
evidence of the control of wealth by 
women. Examples abound, though they 
require a bit of digging by the novice. 

Ask women leaders in financial fields 
to talk to your feminine audiences. A 
woman will ask another woman ques- 
tions, which she suspects are quite ele- 
mentary, more quickly than she will ex- 
pose her ignorance to men. It’s the men 
who have been telling her all through 
recent generations that she couldn’t 
grasp the subject of finance. 

Sixth, keep enrolment to a practical 
size. The size of the group may neces- 
sarily be determined by the size of the 
space available. Certainly keep it under 
150 and preferably under 100. Provide 
the audience with tables, or chairs with 
arms for note taking. 

Seventh, remember that timing is im- 
portant. Those who have had experience 
favor daytime. When groups meet at 
night, women ask if they may bring 
husbands. Banks may prefer evening 
courses to encourage men to attend. 
Men may request courses, either as male 
units or in occupational groups. A series 
might be initiated for professional men, 
another for small businessmen, etc. 

Those who have given courses re- 
cently are pleased with the response — 
and surprised. They have met substan- 
tial folks in their communities they had 
not known before; they have learned in 
a very realistic way about the other 
fellow’s money problems; they have dis- 
covered they had an eager audience of 
potential customers, or customers now 
better informed, and they have discov- 
ered these people actually like to go to 
school. Is that a challenge to you, too? 


Marriage encourages thrift, says 4 
banker. Demands is the word. 


Some one says “if you teach a boy to 
blow a cornet, he will never be bad.” 
Well, you have to pay a price for every- 
thing. 


Politics makes strange students of farm 
and labor problems. 
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All the resources of financial strength, 
seasoned banking judgment and the teach- 
ings of experience stand behind the Amer- 
ican banking system in meeting the credit 
demands of industry and agriculture in 
this critical period of political and busi- 
ness uncertainty. Those resources are rein- 
forced by modern insurance facilities, 
developed by experience to fit the re- 
quirements of banks. 


Many of the foremost organizations in 
American banking and finance are pro- 
tected by blanket bond and other insur- 


| 


ance safeguards which we have designed 
and supplied. These facilities are the 
outcome of decades of experience by 
United States Guarantee Company in 
handling difficult insurance problems in 


nearly every type of business activity. 


UNITED STATES 
GUARANTEE COMPANY 


New York City 


FIDELITY SURETY 


CASUALTY 


Aviation Insurance Through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Candies 


From the Days of 
G. Washington 


1792 payroll for George Wash- 
A ington’s Potowmack Company, 
found in the archives of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Branch of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., has been presented to the Gov- 
ernment by the bank’s president, Ros- 
ERT V. FLEMING. 

The five-foot scroll records the pay of 
75 men who worked on a section of the 
canal that was built to provide a con- 
tinuous waterway between the port of 
Georgetown and Cumberland, Mary- 
land. Washington, an unpaid president 
of the construction company, helped 
survey the route in a canoe. 

The scroll came to light while ROLAND 
T. Carr, assistant vice-president of the 
Riggs, was searching a battered wooden 
box in the basement of the Georgetown 
branch in quest of historical material 
for an advertising campaign. Written 
across the top of the paper are these 
words: “Returns of Workmen Em- 
ployed at the Little Falls of the Pow- 
towmack by the’ Powtowmack Com- 
pany under James Smith Superintend- 
ent from the 28th Day of July, 1792 to 
the 27th of October following inclusive. 
Certified and Subscribed by the Over- 
seers.” 

Authenticity of the scroll was certi- 
fied by T. S. Jett, National Capital 
Parks historian, and it will be placed in 
the museum to be provided in the re- 
modelled old tavern at Great Falls. 
President FLEMING made the presenta- 
tion to Secretary of the Interior Julius 
Krug. 

The paper records wages ranging 
from one pound 16 shillings a month for 
laborers to four pounds for overseers. 
Numerous deductions are noted—for in- 
stance, “stealing a falling axe” cost one 
man several shillings, and 10 shillings 
were charged for a coffin for one Chris- 
topher Duggan who died after 13 days 
on the job. His widow, Mary, receipted 
with an “x” for the balance due him. 

The ees was one of five constructed 
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to skirt the falls of the Potomac River. 
The system, parts of which are still ex- 
tant, preceded the C. & O. Canal by 
half a century. 

The Farmers and Mechanics branch 
of the Riggs was founded in 1814 and 
remained a separate bank until 1928. 


Southern Bankers Honored 


HREE former presidents of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association are among 
the South’s 50 foremost business leaders 
selected by the publication Dixie Busi- 
ness of Atlanta. They are RoBert M. 
Hanes, president of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; T. R. Preston, 
chairman of the board, Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga; and A. L. M. 
Wiccins, chairman of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroads. From the group of 50 the 
South’s “Man of the Year” will be 
chosen. 


Oklahoma City Sale 


The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City has pur- 


Left to right, Secretary 
of the Interior Krug, 
Riggs National Bank 
President Robert V. 
Fleming, and Assistant 
Vice-president Roland 
T. Carr examine old 
Potowmack Company 
payroll which Mr. 
Fleming presented to 
the Government 


Mair in 


chased the Tradesmens National Bank 
of that city and has sold to the City 
National Bank the 10-story building 
formerly occupied by the Tradesmens. 

First National’s resources prior to 
the transaction were approximately 
$195-million, Tradesmens’ $28-million. 
The merger made First National the 
first $200-million bank in Oklahoma. 

C. A. VosE is president of the First. 
E. A. WALKER, president of Trades- 
mens, was its major stockholder. 

The City National is occupying its 
recently purchased building. 


Northern Trust’s 60th 


The Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago celebrated its 60th anniversary 
on August 12, a date that also marked 
completion of an expansion and mod- 
ernization program started by the bank 
in 1938. 

Opening for business in a room of the 
Rookery Building at LaSalle and Ad- 
ams Streets in 1889, Northern erected 
its own four-story structure at LaSalle 
and Monroe in 1906. In 1930 two stories 
were added, and subsequently more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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First, they’re met at the station 


Every half hour throughout the day and night Chase 
trucks rush remittance letters from post offices 
and express terminals to the Bank... 


then “Individualized” 


Checks are sorted immediately into groups. As processed, 
those on New York are sent by messenger to the Clearing 
House for the 2, 8 and 9 a.m. clearings. Checks 

received up to 9:15 a.m. are included in the final 
clearings for the day at 10 a.m. 


To the Portrait Box 


Out-of-town items get special treatment, including 
microfilming for the protection of our correspondents .. « 


and off they go! 


Checks go from Chase “the fastest way”—and that 
includes extensive use of air transport wherever practical: 


We always welcome opportunities to show visiting bankers 
our check-handling departments and other facilities. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mamber Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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This 75-foot float, sponsored by the banks 
of Minneapolis, won the grand sweepstakes 
award in the parade at the city’s 1949 Aqua- 
tennial celebration. The float’s theme was 
“Minnesota—Land of Plenty.” It depicted 
various phases of the state’s economy, and 
from the golden cornucopia poured typical 
Minnesota products. Bank girls, costumed 
to represent mining, milling, agriculture, 
dairying, industry, and the tourist business, 
posed against large palettes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 
space was obtained in adjacent build- 
ings. 

Sotomon A. SmirH, who succeeded 
his father Byron L. Situ, one of the 
founders, completed his 35th year as 
president of the bank on July 21. His 
sons, SOLOMON Byron SMITH and Ep- 
WARD Byron SMITH, executive vice- 
presidents, represent the fourth genera- 
tion of the family in Chicago banking. 

On June 30 the Northern had depos- 
its of more than $600-million. 


Merger in New York 


LANS have been announced for the 
absorption of the Fulton Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, by The New 
York Trust Company. 

An announcement by JouN E. BIErR- 
WIRTH, president of New York Trust, 
and CHARLES S. McVEIGH, chairman of 
Fulton, said the boards of the two 
banks had approved the agreement, 
scheduled for submission to the stock- 
holders at special meetings on August 
30. 

The terms provide for the payment 
of $250 a share to holders of Fulton 
stock, for offering employment to Ful- 
ton’s staff with New York Trust, and 
for an increase in the latter’s board 
through the addition of four Fulton 
directors. 


ARTHUR J. Morris, president of Ful- 
ton, will be made a vice-president of 
New York Trust, under which name the 
business of the combined institutions 
will be conducted. 

Fulton reported assets of about $36- 
million on June 30, while New York 
Trust’s approximated $670-million. 


CHARLES J. MILLER, executive vice- 
president and trust officer of the First 
National Bank of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve aS an examiner in the 
Office of Financial Affairs for the ECA’s 
special mission to Korea. Mr. MILLER, 
a native of Cleveland, is an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking, Class 
of 1939, and a former examiner for the 
Office of Comptroller of the Currency. 
He came to the First National Bank in 
1935. 


Marquette, Michigan, is observing its centennial in 1949. The celebration culminated 

in a three-day festival when some 1,200 male citizens removed the beards they had 

been cultivating since the first of the year, and the many women who had worn old- 

fashioned costumes to work put their crinolines and bonnets back in mothballs. Here 

is the staff of The Union National Bank of Marquette as it appeared during the 
celebration 


Ep H. WinTOon, president of the Con- 
tinental National Bank of Fort Worth 
for seven years, is now chairman of the 
board, succeeding the late Charles F. 
Roeser. The new president is GEorGE 
THOMPSON, JR., formerly executive 
vice-president. 


Miss Marte C. ZEISLER has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Corn 
Exchange Safe Deposit Company, New 
York. She is the company’s first woman 
officer. 

Joun CLARK Mirtcue IT, has been 
elected assistant cashier of The Denver 
National Bank. 


Frank R. Curda 


Fran R. Curpa, cashier of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago and a former national president 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
died August 9 following a heart attack. 
He was stricken soon after finishing a 
talk at the annual consul’s dinner of 
Chicago Chapter, A.I.B., of which he 
had been a member for 39 years. He 
had just passed his 58th birthday. 

Mr. Curpa began his banking career 
at the age of 16. Three years later he 
became a member of the A.I.B. and 
enrolled in the courses offered by Chi- 
cago Chapter, obtaining his Standard 
Certificate in 1915. He served on all 
the major committees of the chapter, 
on its directorate, and as its president 
in 1926. During that year he was 
awarded life membership. 

In the national affairs of the Institute 
he was chairman of the Forum and 
Nominating Committees and a member 
of others. In 1932 he was elected to the 
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Executive Council for a_ three-year 
term. At the 1936 convention he was 
elected national vice-president and ad- 
vanced to the presidency the next year. 
He had attended every Institute con- 
vention since his own term as president 
expired and was chairman of the Sav- 
ings Conference at the 1949 meeting 
in Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Curpa was also active in the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association, serving four 
terms on its Committee on Education. 

He went to the City National when 
it was organized in 1932, and in 1938 
was promoted to cashier from assistant 
vice-president. 

He is survived by his widow and 
four daughters. 


New Jersey Merger 


Grorce JR., president of the 
Passaic (N. J.) National Bank and 
Trust Co., and Judge John C. Barbour, 
president of the Clifton (N. J.) National 
Bank, have announced that the direc- 
tors of the two banks have voted to 
recommend to the stockholders that 
they consolidate under the name Pas- 
saic-Clifton National Bank & Trust Co. 

The consolidated bank will have a 
total of $100-million in resources, with 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
of nearly $7-million. 

A joint statement by the two bank 
presidents said that the members of the 
boards of directors of both institutions 
favored the consolidation unanimously. 


James E. SHELTON, president of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, completed his 30th year with 
the bank on August 1. Mr. SHELTON, 
who is president of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, practiced law 
in Los Angeles for several years before 
joining Security Bank as a trust officer 
in 1919. By 1921 he had become vice- 
president, secretary, and bank counsel, 
and in 1934 was appointed chairman of 
the executive committee. He was 
elected president of the bank in 1946. 


Francis §. BAER, senior vice-chair- 
man of the board of Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, will join the staff 


James E. Shelton “+ F.S. Baer 


2 
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Frank R. Curda W. G. F. Price 


of Bankers Trust Company of New 
York on September 15. His Bank of 
America position is being filled by 
FRED A. FERROGGIARO, executive vice- 
president supervising loan activities. 
The bank’s oldest employee in point of 


service, Mr. FERROGGIARO was employed 
as a messenger by the late founder, A. P. 
Giannini, in 1906. He has been vice- 
president of the bank in both the Oak- 
land and Stockton offices, going to 
San Francisco in 1940 to supervise all 
lending. He was made chairman of the 
bank’s general finance committee in 
1944. Mr. Baer’s seat on the Bank of 
America board is being taken by S. C. 
BEISE, executive vice-president and co- 
ordinator of administration. 


Price Heads St. Louis Bank 


ILLIAM G. F. Price has resigned as 
president of Belding Hemingway Com- 


“SOMETHING” EX/RA 


is symbolic of Republic service... 
assurance that your Southwestern 
business will be handled efficiently 


and effectively. 
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pany and is back in banking again, this 
time as president of the United Bank & 
Trust Company of St. Louis. He suc- 
ceeds the late JoHN W. MINTON. 

Mr. Price was vice-president of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, when he accepted 
the Belding Hemingway presidency 
early this year. Formerly with the 
National City Bank of New York, he 
has been on the faculties of The 
Graduate School of Banking and the 
Mid-West School of Banking. He has 
also served on the Small Business Credit 
Commission and the Credit Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. 


J. W. Stovall J. M. Carry 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 
has promoted JoHn W. STOVALL to a 
vice-presidency. 


James M. Carry, formerly vice- 
president of the Pullman Company, has 


ee e American Security is the bank 


that understands correspondent 


requirements and is accustomed 


to meet them promptly and 


effectively. In other words, you need. ry 


American 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


IN ATLANTA %& 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE SOUTH” 


The Southeast’s Oldest National Bank . ..among the 60 
largest in the U.S. ... offers direct collection and over- 
night presentation of most Southeastern items. . . . usual 
and unusual correspondent service to the Nation's 
banks... North, East, South and West. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ATLANTA 


THE SOUTHEAST’S OLDEST NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $14,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


joined the new business department of 
the Valley National Bank, Phocnix, 
Arizona. 


Milton W. Harrison 


ILTON W. HARRISON, former secre- 
tary of the Savings Division, American 
Bankers Association, and former as- 
sistant educational director of the 
American Institute of Banking, died 
August 8 at his home in Bronxville, 
New York, at the age of 60. 

Mr. Harrison was for many years 
active in banking and financial organi- 
zation. He was an organizer and former 
executive manager of the New York 
State and the International Savings 
Banks associations, former editor and 
publisher of the Savings Bank Journal, 
and president for many years of the 


| Security Owners Association. 


He was also an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, managing di- 
rector of the Save-to-Travel Associa- 
tion, board chairman of the Midland 
Continental Railroad Company of the 
Middle West, and organizer and presi- 
dent of COST, Inc., an organization 
for educating the public on questions 
of Government taxation and spending. 

For the last 27 years Mr. HARRISON 
had been a trustee of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, and was a 
member of its executive committee. 


J. Vincent O’NErL1, who has been 
vice-president of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, New York, is now 
a vice-president and director of the 
Mercantile National Bank, Chicago. 
Mr. O’NEILL, formerly with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has long 
been active in the American Institute of 


| Banking. He has held the presidency of 


New York Chapter and the chairman- 


| Ralph M. Binney, vice-president of the First 
| National Bank of Boston, and chairman of 


the Foreign Trade Committee, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, broadcasting on 
“The American Exporter Program” to a 
world audience, expressed confidence that 


Europe would “get back to more normal 


times soon” 
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ship, National Educational Advisory 
Committee, and served three years on 
the A.I.B.’s Executive Council. 


FRANK J. KEELER, assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, is chairman of 
the advisory committee of the Red 
Cross Blood Program of the Greater 
New York chapters. 


Charles B. Bryant 


Cuarzes B. BRYANT, on the editorial 
stafl of the American Banker, New 
York, for the past seven years, died 
August 10 after a long illness. He was 
59 years old. 

Mr. BRYANT was born in Calcutta, 
India, where his father was American 
consul. Graduating from Harvard in 
1914, he served overseas as a lieutenant 
of artillery in World War I. At one time 
he was an advertising and subscription 
salesman for BANKING and had also 
worked for several brokerage houses. 


ArTHUR E. STopDARD of Omaha, 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
has been elected a director of the First 
Security Corporation system of banks 
which operates 40 banking offices in 
Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. 


H. W. Hawk1ns, trust officer of the 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, since its formation, re- 
cently completed 50 years of continuous 
work in the trust business. 


Tueopore A. Davis, JR., has suc- 
ceeded P. J. SERRALLES, JR., as presi- 
dent of the Pan American Bank of 
Miami. Mr. SERRALLES remains as 
chairman of the board. Mr. Davis 
executive vice-president since Novem- 
ber 1947, joined the staff earlier in that 
year. 


Marion H. Lites, president of The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Macon, Georgia, since 1933, has 
been elected chairman of the board. Dr. 
G. Lee, who held that posi- 
tion for the past 21 years, was named 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and H. P. FLemInc, vice-president for 
10 years, became president. 


M. H. Liles H. P. Fleming 


September 1949 


Charles Boyle Edmund Leone 
CHARLES BovLe, for many years with 
the Union Guardian Trust Company of 
Detroit and more recently with an ad- 
vertising firm, has joined the staff of the 
City Bank, Detroit, as a vice-president. 


EpmunpD Leone, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the instalment loan 
department, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
auditor. 


LAWRENCE MAriIo GIANNINI, presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, has been 
elected to the board of Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, A. P. 
Giannini, who was made a director of 
the company in 1930. 


GeEorGE R. Martin, vice-president, 
bond department, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, was one of 
16 alumni of the University of Chicago 
to be awarded citations of merit by 
the university. The citations are given 
to worthy alumni who have “accepted 
the privilege of a university education 
by assuming the obligation to society 
to exercise leadership in those civic, 
social, and religious activities so essen- 
tial to a democracy.” Mr. Martin, 
who has been with the bank for 30 
years, was a member of the class of 
1907. 


The National City Bank of Cleveland 
received one of two honorable mentions 
for the best retail building erected in 
the city between June 30, 1947, and 
December 31, 1948. The award was 
made by the chamber of commerce for 
the bank’s new quonset-type branch on 
Euclid Avenue at East 107th Street. 
The citation was for outstanding design 
and construction. 


GorpDon Jones has been made a vice- 
president of Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta. 


More than 200 associates of JoHN J. 
GEDDES, a senior vice-president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, marked his 
50th anniversary with the bank this 


Nell O’Connell P. L. Butler 
summer by presenting him with an en- 
grossed testimonial. 


Independent W oman, published by the 
National Association of Business and 
Professional Women, recently printed 
an article on Miss NELL O’CONNELL, as- 
sistant cashier of the Hillcrest State 
Bank, Dallas, who had a career as a 
concert singer and harpist before be- 
coming a banker. Miss O’CONNELL was 
chairman of the National Publicity 
Committee, American Institute of 
Banking, last year. The article, “From 
Grace Notes to Bank Notes,” was by 
Mamie M. Linden of Dallas. 


L. Butter, formerly with the 
American Express Field Warehousing 
Corporation, has joined the LaSalle 
National Bank of Chicago as assistant 
cashier. 


New officers at the City and County 
Savings Bank of Albany, New York, 
include: G. LIvINGsTON, vice- 
president and secretary; CHARLES E. 
FEAR, JR., treasurer; HENRY W. KOEr- 
BER, JR., assistant treasurer; KYRAN J. 
FLANNERY, assistant secretary; JOHN J. 
Maxstapt, auditor. 


City Savings Bank of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has elected Rurus P. 
CUSHMAN as executive vice-president, 
G. WesLey HuBBELL as vice-president, 
and F. FLoyp HINDERER as assistant 
treasurer. 


The Society for Savings of Cleveland 
has published an attractive brochure, 
“The First Hundred Years,” in observ- 
ance of its centennial. 


Pacific National Bank of Seattle an- 
nounces the election of ROBERT E. 
Lewis, vice-president, to the board of 
directors and of EpGar F. OPDYCKE to 
assistant vice-president. 


Joun R. Price, for 33 years on the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, has been made assistant 
cashier at the bank’s Pittsburgh branch. 
His duties will include management of 
the bank building and of general service 
and protection operations. 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
their names so many times since the 
war years. Loss of confidence has caused 
a widespread flight from sterling for 
many months, one which the exchange 
authorities have been unable to control. 
What steps have the British taken and 
what further ones do they contemplate? 
Mr. Snyder did some listening in Lon- 
don. Briefed by Assistant Secretary 
William McChesney Martin, who was 
with him in Europe, he will be prepared 
for the important September talks. 


Whether these talks will provide a so- 
lution of the problem is still a big ques- 
tion. 


ADVICE FOR MR. HOFFMAN 


An American economist who recently 
had occasion to study ECA results first 
hand comes up with the conclusion that 
Paul Hoffman’s organization isnot going 
to make effective use of the ERP unless 
the recipient countries are held to some 
standard of performance. “ Excepting 
the UK,” he told the writer, “those 


Texas Hospitality at Its Best . 
In the 100% Air-Conditioned 


RICE HOTEL 


It’s delightfully cool and comfortable 
in each of our 1,000 air-conditioned 
rooms. 

The RICE is a businessman’s hotel 
... centrally located . . . beautifully 
modernized throughout . . . with four 
fine restaurants .. . 1,000-car garage 
. . - famous Empire Room. 

You’ll enjoy Houston and Texas 
hospitality at its finest. 


R. BRUCE CARTER, Management 


Houston's Welcome to the World 


America’s ONLY Custom-Built 
Bank Poster-Display Service 


for effective use in windows and | or lobbies 


Sized to fit available space, priced to fit your 
budget, these appealing photo-posters feature 
all specified bank services. Your own choice 


of copy. 


THEY ARE THEIR OWN BEST—AND ONLY—SALESMEN. SPECIMENS SENT 
GLADLY WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. PLEASE ASK FOR A FEW 


FINANCIAL DISPLAYS 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


633 PLYMOUTH CT. 


See our 


Convention Exhibit 
BOOTH No. 10, 
St. Francis Hotel 


countries are making no real effort to 
expand their sales in the United States 
and thereby minimize their need for 
American support. Some formula s!iould 
be applied by ECA, making the aid 
proportionate to the recipients’ own 
efforts. As matters stand, they are will- 
ing to analyze the U. S. market and ad- 
vertise here only if ECA puts up the 
money.” 


A NECESSARY STEP 


A necessary step in selling in the U.§, 
market is that the right kind of goods be 
offered. Price and quality are impor- 
tant; but so is styling to the American 
taste. This fact has been taken to heart 
by Hambros House of Design, founded 
in June by Hambros Bank of London. 
A spokesman announces that some Brit- 
ish manufacturers are completely re- 
styling their textile lines for the Ameri- 
can market, to conform to American 
requirements as to width, weight, color, 
and texture. To capture as much of the 
U. S. market as would be necessary to 
solve the dollar shortage will entail a 
gargantuan sales effort. The Hambros 
pattern will need to be multiplied mani- 
fold in Britain and elsewhere. 


NEW TRADE PATTERNS 


While many of us are striving with 
might and main to restore a trade pat- 
tern which we liked to think once pre- 
vailed over most of the world, others 
are pressing toward conflicting ends. At 
great cost we managed during the last 
war to free ourselves of dependence on 
Asian rubber. Now, to help Britain 
solve its payments problem, we are 
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“There, I borrowed a leaf from our bank— 
sent back all the bills marked ‘Insufficient 
Funds’” 
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Mr. Banker: 


Businessmen all over the country will 
see this message in Nation’s Business, 
Business Week, Dun’s Review and 
other important business publica- 
tions. 


There is an added and equally im- 
portant message here for bankers 
who are responsible for granting 
business loans or who are otherwise 
interested in maintaining the finan- 
cial security of customers. Should 
your client suffer an unforeseen and 
unprotected loss, his ability to fulfill 
his obligations to you might be 
jeopardized. 

As a banker, you are familiar with 
Bankers Blanket Bonds. The Hartford 
DDD Policy employs this same prin- 
ciple of comprehensive insurance 
coverage and is being adopted by 
more and more businessmen. It 
means broader coverage for them— 
and greater protection for you. 


September 1949 


This modern policy provides 
5-way protection for 
your assets and profits 


To get a profit out of your business you must old on to money, as 
well as take it in. That makes it vital to close every loophole against 
losses. 


More and more businessmen, realizing this fact, are insisting on in- 
surance that gives complete loss-proof protection, and modern in- 
surance policies are designed to satisfy that demand. An excellent 
example is the comparatively new COMPREHENSIVE DISHON- 
ESTY, DISAPPEARANCE AND DESTRUCTION POLICY. The 
protection given by this contract is so exceptionally broad that to 
equal it you would have to carry four old style policies. 


Under this new “DDD” Policy, you can safeguard yourself against 
losses due to: 


1. Dishonesty or fraud committed by your employees. 


2. Theft, burglary, robbery, damage or destruction of money or secu- 
rities within your business premises. 


. Theft, robbery, damage or destruction of money or securities out- 
side your business premises. 


. Theft, disappearance or destruction of securities held in a safe 
deposit box. 


5. Forgery or alteration of outgoing checks, drafts, notes, etc. 


Besides being remarkably broad, the “DDD” Policy is extremely 
flexible—it can be adjusted easily to fit the special requirements of 
any business organization. Definitely it offers you the best available 
protection against crime losses and other risks to which your money, 
securities and merchandise are exposed. 


Before some serious loss that could cut heavily into your profits or 
impair your assets occurs, you owe it to yourself and your business 
to investigate “DDD” Policy advantages. An explanatory circular 
clearly outlining what this insurance covers and does not cover will 
be promptly sent you upon request. Or your Hartford agent or insur- 
ance broker will give you details, including a quotation on cost. 


In more than 5000 communities you can locate your Hartford agent 
by calling Western Union by number and asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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urged to return to natural rubber and 
let the synthetic industry subside. 
To-help Europe back on its feet we 
are pouring some $17-billion of wealth 
overseas, yet without a clear picture of 
what we are trying to do. Some Euro- 
peans hold that, under present OEEC 
plans, the ultimate European dollar gap 
will be bigger at the end than at the be- 
ginning of ERP. In London The Banker 
cites the “anamolous paradox” that 
when ERP ends the U. S. will have 
financed substitute sources of supply for 
goods of which it will itself have sur- 
pluses. “Its own exports to Europe 
will be reduced below the depressed 
volume of 1938 and Europe will never- 
theless still be short of dollars. . . .” 


NAM ON IMPORTS 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers attracted attention in Europe 
when it published in July a study made 
for it by a group of outside economists 
which points out that eventual solution 
of the foreign-trade gap will depend 
upon the U.S.A.’s willingness and abil- 
ity to develop an import surplus. 

Foreign observers cupped their ears 
when they heard Chairman Curtis E. 
Calder of the NAM’s International Re- 
lations Committee say, with reference 
to the above-mentioned report: “It is 
not too early to direct official attention 
to a careful and detailed analysis of 
those areas in our country which can 
with the greatest benefit to the Ameri- 
can public as a whole accept an increased 
volume of imports from abroad.” If the 
manufacturers are serious about this, 
it may be a landmark in American 
economic history. 


ECA GUARANTIES 


ECA has available copies of its regu- 
lations governing investment guaran- 
ties. These may now total 175 percent 
of the principal sum actually invested 
in an industrial project duly approved. 
The most liberal rate at which the an- 
nual increments may be added to the 
guaranty is that of 15 percent begin- 
ning on the first anniversary of the date 
of the contract and 15 percent each year 
thereafter until the beginning of the 
sixth year. If the investor desires, a 
lower rate of increment may be used. 
The guaranty covers convertibility of 
income, capital gains or liquidation of 
principal, so long as the local currency 
has been received from the guaranteed 
investment. The guaranty does not 
cover ordinary business risks, political 
risks, or changes in par values or rates 
of exchange. Under the scheme it is 
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World Bank Bonds as 
Legal Investments 


The number of states in which 
bonds of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
are legal investments for various 
types of investing institutions was 
increased during 1949 legislative 
sessions. States which enacted stat- 
utes in 1949 authorizing investment 
in obligations of the Bank are: 


State 
Arkansas 


Authorized investment by 

Commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks, trust funds 

Insurance companies 

Savings banks 

Non-life insurance com- 
panies 

Savings banks and trust 
funds 

Commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks, insurance 
companies, trust funds 

Non-life insurance com- 
panies 

Washington Savings banks 

West Virginia Insurance companies 


Illinois 
Maine 
Minnesota 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Subject to the qualifications and 
conditions contained in the various 
statutes and rulings, the Bank’s 
securities now are or soon will be 
legally authorized investments for 
institutions as follows: 

(1) For commercial banks in 45 
states and the District of 
Columbia. 

(2) For savings banks in 29 of the 
36 states having such institu- 
tions, and the District of 
Columbia. 

(3) For insurance companies in 
36 states. 

(4) For trust funds in 33 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The bonds are also a legal invest- 
ment for all national banks in the 
United States, under a ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


possible to repatriate 115 percent of 
the investment at the end of the first 
year. 


ESCAPE FROM STERLING 


One thing the British intend to do is 
to stop up holes in the system of sterling 
exchange controls. In Bermuda, for in- 
stance, where dollars and pounds circu- 
late side by side, Britons reportedly 
have been buying houses, which they 
are happy to rent or sell to Americans 
for payment in the United States. More 
important is the black market sale 
of sterling by other countries to Britain’s 
hard-currency customers. In these trans- 
actions sterling changes hands at sub- 
stantial discounts. Also, Britain loses 


dollar income when other countries use 
sterling to buy, for example, Australian 
wool which they sell in the U. S. for dol- 
lars. The Dutch have been handy at 
this trade. Still another leakage has 
arisen from the use of travelers’ ste rling 
for the acquisition of dollars at black- 
market rates in other countries, such as 
Italy. 


A WORD FROM THE WISE 


While no reasonable person regards 
devaluation of sterling as of itself a cure 
for what ails Britain, more attention is 
being paid to the likelihood of such a 
step in that country. Prof. D. H. Rob- 
ertson discusses in Lloyds Bank Review 
for July the prevalence in Europe of 
“false prices and false exchange rates.” 
London’s Financial Times advises the 
British Government to reverse nation- 
alization of industry and raise interest 
rates; and suggests the desirability of 
devaluation, if British prices continue 
to rise as compared to American prices. 
And the much-quoted Economist con- 
cludes that “Britain must, as a nation, 
give more and take less. That is the in- 
exorable necessity which Marshall aid 
defers but does not remove. . . . The 
British wage earner will have to be in- 
duced, by one means or another, either 
to put more into the pool than he is now 
doing or to take out less than he is now 
doing, or perhaps a bit of both.” 


INFORMATION FOR INVESTORS 


According to President Eugene Black, 
the World Bank is happy to make avail- 
able to Americans considering invest- 
ment abroad information which the 
Bank has gathered on the economic 
situation in particular countries. The 
Bank has had numerous contacts with 
American bankers and _ businessmen, 
and itself has benefited from such 
conversations. 

The Bank is now functioning more 
smoothly and is better understood by 
its members, Mr. Black states. It has in 
hand more loan discussions than ever 
before. Members’ needs are financed 
project-by-project, a distinct change 
from the large initial loans made to 
France and Holland when the Bank was 
younger. 


A PATTERN PACT 


The new commercial treaty with 
Italy should stimulate American invest- 
ments in that country, according to 
H. J. Heinz, 2nd, chairman of the U. S. 
Associates of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The treaty protects 
investments in accordance with the 
international code of fair treatment 
adopted by the Chamber last year at 
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Quebec. Under the treaty Americans 
may engage in business on a basis of 
equality with Italians, and American 
corporations and ‘associations are as- 
sured of non-discriminatory treatment. 
Meanwhile the Administration is push- 
ing Point IV on several fronts. At Ge- 
neva Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
jard Thorp has worked on the rdle of 
the United Nations in regard to Point 
IV, while in Washington the Congress 
has for consideration the International 
Technical Cooperation Act of 1949 and 
a companion bill relating to Export- 
Import Bank guaranties of American 
foreign investments. 


IS POINT IV POINTLESS? 


Not everyone here hails President 
Truman’s “bold new program.” The 
leading article in a recent Saturday 
Evening Post suggests that we examine 
our “Santa Claus complex.” And in a 
public address former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Spruille Braden calls 
Point IV “a fantastic utopia” that over- 
reaches our abilities and becomes fool- 
hardy. The suggestion that the Govern- 
ment guarantee private investments 


abroad Mr. Braden finds “shocking.” | 
Listing what he calls Point IV’s un- | 
sound features, the former diplomat | 


holds that everything it is aimed to do 
for other nations should also be done in 
and for this country, where millions 
aspire to better food, clothing, and 
housing. 


FOREIGN INVESTORS’ TAX 
RELIEF 


Americans with earnings in incon- 
vertible foreign currencies are none the 
less subject to U. S. Federal income tax 
in dollars at this writing. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, however, is consider- 


“I know it’s Saturday afternoon! I’m going 
down to the bank for peace and quiet!” 


September 1949 


ing amending its regulations so as to 
subject such earnings to taxation only 
when and as they are converted into 
dollars, be it through the legal or black 
exchange markets. 


THAT MEXICAN LOAN 


The negotiations for a U. S. loan to 
PEMEX, the Mexican Government’s 
oil monopoly, which came to general 
attention with last summer’s visit to 
Mexico by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
seemed to come to an abrupt end when 
the Mexican Government in July 
slammed the book shut. What angered 


the Mexicans was a note from the State 
Department, insisting on certain condi- 
tions which, the Mexicans thought, 
must have been dictated by some of the 
big oil companies, expropriated in 1938. 
However, Mexico still wants a sizable 
loan and, some think, is still working 
behind the scenes to get White House 
support therefor. At any rate, three 
days after the State Department an- 
nounced suspension of “conversations” 
at Mexico’s request, President Truman 
predicted early resumption of negotia- 
tions. If a loan materializes, the White 
House and not the departments will 
make the decision. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


of the importance of sound farm prac- 
tices and why it is essential that each 
of these groups think along similar lines. 

The meetings are to be held on farms 
near Greenwood, Gainesville, and Ona, 
on September 7, 8, and 14, respectively. 

The meetings will be held in the open 
and each consists of a tour and demon- 
stration, and a barbecue supper. 

The Gainesville program follows 
this pattern: ‘Purpose and Procedure 
of Today’s Meeting,” by J. Carlisle 
Rogers, FBA’s agricultural committee 
chairman; “Bankers and Agriculture’’; 
Florida’s Grazing Program and Its 
Importance”; a farm tour, on which 
specialists discussed different phases 
of the farmer’s procedures; ‘“ Banker’s 
Part in Developing Pastures on Farms”; 
a panel review of “Why I Like This 
Farmer’s Program”; and ‘‘Summariz- 
ing Today’s Program.” 


**Steve is at your service...”” 


E Valley Farmer’s Newsletter of 

The First National Bank of Glas- 
gow, Montana, is a one- to two-page 
mimeographed job that runs the gamut 
of farm production news and ideas for 
increasing production and the take- 
home pay. It is sent to every farmer in 
Valley County bimonthly regardless of 
whether he is a customer or not. A few 
freehand drawings are interspersed 
through each of the chatty, homespun 
issues, brightening up the pages, and, 
on occasion, adding a touch of humor. 
The newsletter was launched in 


August 1948 when Stephen J. Urs was 
appointed farm and livestock repre- 


sentative of First National. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Urs the letter stated: 
“Steve is at your service any time and 
will be visiting many of you as time 
goes on.” 

The bank’s newspaper advertisements 
tie in with the newsletter. A recent ad, 
for example, talked about the part cat- 
tle play in maintaining land fertility. 
Another advertisement featured soil 
conservation, quoting the pledge origi- 
nated by the Sportsmen’s Club and 
adopted throughout the nation. 


Coordinating Groups 
Suggested 


HERE is a tremendous market for 

manufactured goods on farms not 
yet untouched,” said a recent issue of 
the Kentucky Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Bulletin. As the more than 
one half of Kentucky’s unelectrified 
farms become electrified, the Bulletin 
foresees an almost limitless potential 
market for such “must” items as re- 
frigerators, electric stoves, miscella- 
neous electrical appliances, water sys- 
tems, milking machines, and electric 
motors for farm use. 

Pointing out that “the rapidity of 
these developments depends very much 
on farm income,” the Bulletin suggests 
that bankers take the lead in forming 
county organizations to coordinate the 
work of public agricultural agencies, 
farm organizations, and business lead- 
ers. “Coordinated efforts of such lead- 
ers on a well-planned agricultural pro- 
gram for the county could not help 
speeding up improvements for which 
we are all striving,” it said. 

The membership of these county 
organizations, as envisaged by the 
Kentucky Bankers Association, would 
include, in addition to a representative 
from each bank, an emissary from the 


V. H. Northeutt, 
executive vice- 
president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Tampa, 
Florida, at left, won 
the milking contest 
in Court House 
Square, Tampa, 
sponsored by the 
Florida Dairy In- 
dustry Association. 
The champ spear- 
heads his bank’s 
public relations work 
in the agricultural 


field 


various agricultural agencies, educa. 
tional groups, civic bodies, merchants 
associations, etc. 


4-H Achievement Banquet 


ANKS in Waseca County, Minnesota, 
have made a strongly favorable 
impression upon tomorrow’s farmers 
and farm wives of that county by co- 
sponsoring the annual 4-H achieve. 
ment banquet in cooperation with the 
Waseca Chamber of Commerce. The 
five banks—Farmers National Bank of 
Waseca, First National Bank of Waseca, 
New Richland State Bank, Janesville 
State Bank, and Otisco State Bank— 
purchase the prize baby beef at the 
county fair held in August and serve 
the meat at a banquet in November. 

“More than 550 4-H members and 
leaders are usually present at the ban- 
quet,”’ stated Mrs. Doris Wyman, home 
demonstration agent. “The banquet is 
an achievement award for all 4-H Club 
members who have completed one or 
more projects during the club year. 
Naturally, an affair of this type comes 
as an incentive for each youngster to do 
his or her best to complete the work, 
whether it’s sewing dresses, fattening 
steers, or improving the farm yard. We 
are very grateful to the Waseca County 
bankers for their help in sponsoring the 
banquet.” 

According to Mrs. Wyman, the cus- 
tom of purchasing the prize fat steer 
entered by a 4-H member and then 
donating it for the 4-H banquet was 
started several years ago by C. W. 
Spaulding, president of the Farmers 
National Bank of Waseca. Last year all 
five banks joined hands in sponsoring 
the event. 


Wisconsin Soil Tours 


EVEN soil conservation tours in vari- 
ous sections of Wisconsin were 

staged by the agricultural committee 
of the Wisconsin Bankers Association 
during late July and early August. Co- 
operating agencies were the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin, 
county agricultural agents, and bank- 
ers, including county key bankers. 

Bankers and their guests met at 
designated points for luncheon before 
setting out on the tours, which usually 
included visits to two or more farms 
offering opportunities to observe the 
benefits of proper fertilization and con- 
servation practices. 

C. C. Frederick of the Rio-Valley 
River Union Bank, Rio, is chairman of 
WBA’s agricultural committee. 
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A Warm Welcome 


HE best time to make a favorable 
impression upon a new customer is 

the very first time he enters the bank.” 

That’s the belief of officers of the 
First National Bank of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. They attach so much im- 
portance to the value of first impressions 
that they make it a point to personally 
open a new account, regardless of the 
size of the deposit. This task is never 
delegated to anybody other than Presi- 
dent Roy W. Delaney, Cashier E. A. 
Campion, or Assistant Cashier V. O. 
Henry. The new customer is then in- 
troduced to all the officers. 

“Our policy is to extend to every- 
body a warm and hearty greeting,” 
said one official. “A stranger in the city 
always appreciates a warm welcome so 
we always attempt to see that he gets 
that type of a reception here.” 

Nor is this the only greeting extended 
by the First National Bank. When the 
bank hears of a stranger moving into 
Albert Lea, it promptly mails him a 
friendly, cordial letter inviting him to 
call at the bank and pointing out the 
many good points of Albert Lea. 

Officers also take an active part in a 
number of civic organizations seeking 
to make Albert Lea one of the finest 
small cities in the country. A striking 
example of this progressive line of 
thinking is the fact that Albert Lea 
residents pioneered with Jobs, Inc., 
which brought nationwide attention 
upon the city. President Delaney took 
an active part in setting up this or- 
ganization, which was set up to provide 
jobs for war veterans. 


Miracle Soil Day Records 


iN INVITATION and publicity record 
was scored by the sponsors of a 
“Miracle Soil Conservation Day” pro- 
gram at Sanford, Florida. A parking lot 
tally revealed that some 50,000 specta- 
tors from 42 states and the District of 
Columbia were present during the day; 
also that 58 of Florida’s 67 counties 
were represented. 

Although the Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation was not a sponsor of this project, 
it did cooperate and made a substantial 
contribution to its success. Nearly 
400,000 orange and blue invitations, 
about the size of a check, were placed 
in the statements of depositors of the 
177 FBA member banks. 

An estimated 5,280 inches of news- 
paper publicity, including a few bank 
and equipment ads, told the story of 
this immense project. This newspaper 
coverage has been preserved photo- 
statically in an 18” x 22” scrapbook 
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by the Florida Bankers Association. 
This, however, does not take into 
account hours of radio coverage before, 
during, and after the event. 

Two local newspapers were cospon- 
sors of this program and lent invaluable 
assistance in planning and releasing 
publicity. In a number of instances the 
same story was released to and carried 
in from 11 to 22 different papers cover- 
ing a wide area of Florida. Photographs 
illustrated the news stories. The Florida 
press gave unstinted praise to all who 
had a hand in this enterprise. 

The publicity campaign was launched 
several weeks in advance of the actual 


x 
>, 
xX AS 


"Sam 


staging of the complete soil and water 
conservation and good land use plan 
on the 385-acre Fellowship Biblical 
College farm at Sanford and reached its 
crest with the event itself. The blue- 
prints for this project were drawn by 
the U. S. Soil Conservation technicians 
assigned to the Seminole County Con- 
servation District. 

W. E. Ellis, chairman and president 
of The Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company, Ocala, and president-elect 
of the Florida Bankers Association, was 
among the speakers. He told the visitors 
about the support given by bankers to 
soil conservation work. 
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She by private investment 
Giant turbines for generating electric power, vast systems of commu- 


nication, widespread properties of the gas companies...all are monu- 
ments to the investor's faith in their soundness; all are built by the 


investor's dollar. 


In recommending the purchase of conservative bonds secured by 
public utility properties, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been privileged 
to serve in two capacities. First, it has played a prominent role in finan- 
cing these industries; second, it has assisted thousands in safely invest- 


ing their surplus funds. 


Opportunities for sound investment in this field are available. Write 
for our bond offering list, without obligation. 


REPRESENTATIVE PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
3%% Deb., Due 1974 


Central lilinois Public Service Co. 
First Mtge. Bonds, 34%, Due 1979 


Duke Power Company 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 278%, Due 1979 


New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
35 Year 3% Deb., Due 1982 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 344%, Due 1982 


Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
35 Yeat 3%% Deb., Due 1983 


Rockland Light and Power Co. 
First Mtge. Bonds, 34%, Due 1978 


Westchester Lighting Company 
General Mtge. Bonds, 3%, Due 1979 


West Penn Power Company 
First Mtge. Bonds, 27#a%, Due 1979 


Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3%, Due 1978 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
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The Long Family's “Run-Down Farm” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


They immediately started to work 
building up this property. Every foot of 
the land was planned for proper land 
use by the Soil Conservation Depart- 
ment. As Thomas told me later, it would 
have taken them 50 years to build up 
the farm if they had had to buy all of 
their lumber and have carpenters do the 
work. 

They bought a secondhand saw mill, 
and whenever they caught up with their 
farm work, they cut logs, sawed them 


BANTHRICO 


Etched brass 
lock-plate in 
bottom carries 
advertising 
message. 


Famous 
ALL METAL 
PIGGY BANK 


STAVELINE BARREL BANK. All-steel, heavily 
chrome plated. Top plate has bank advertise- 
ment, bottom plate, F.D.1.C. emblem. 


CAST BRONZE TABLETS 


Bronze signs and nameplates are an essential stand- 
ard of all financial institutions. The rich coloring of 
the metal presents a beautiful and substantial ap- 
pearance that will last a lifetime. Estimates prompt- 
ly submitted. Write for complete information. 


See our display — ABA convention, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco—Booth No. 9. 


BANTHRICO INDUSTRIES, 


into lumber, and put up a building. 
This was done on days when they did 
not need to plow, when the ground was 
too wet, and times when it was raining. 

They needed a stock barn and a gran- 
ary. This was put up at a total cost to 
them of the roofing, nails, and hinges 
for the doors. 

They also needed another stable and 
barn where one of the tenants lived. 
This was put up at a total cost of 
roofing, nails, and hardware. 


COIN BANKS 


... delighting 
savers everywhere! 


Yes, it’s a “hard-to-beat” combination 
... the eye-catching beauty and instant 
savings appeal found in Banthrico 
Coin Banks. 


The profitable experience of banks 
throughout the country has proved and 
continues to prove that the use of 
Banthrico Coin Banks is a welcome 
and substantial aid in opening new 
Savings accounts, in reviving dormant 
accounts, and in minimizing close-outs 
due to lagging interest. 


Smartly styled for outstanding ap- 
pearance, sturdily constructed for con- 
stant use, and mechanically perfected 
to ensure a minimum of handling, 
Banthrico Coin Banks are the ultimate 
achievement in this field. 


Select and order from a galaxy of tried 
and proved Banthrico Coin Banks. 
Write for catalog today. 


| FIRST 
NATIONAL 
K 


Suppliers to Financial Institutions of the World since 1914 
23 N.DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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They also put up a smokehouse on 
each place and a chicken house. 

By this time, they needed a new 
tenant house. This was put up in spare 
time; total cost—brick, roofing, win. 
dows, and doors. 

One of the tenant houses on the last 
place they bought was so badly in need 
of repair that they tore down the build- 
ing and used the good lumber for needed 
out-buildings on this place. They also 
started repairing the house. They now 
have new weather boarding on one-half 
of the house. The remainder will be 
repaired when they have additional 
spare time. 

The boys realized that to meet keen 
competitive farming they would have 
to mechanize. By cooperating with the 
county agent and Soil Conservation 
Department, they have cleared about 
40 acres of new land. This was done in 
order to enlarge their fields and connect 
small fields to enable them to use mech- 
anized equipment. 


By this time they needed a machine 
shed. This was built in spare time; total 
cost—nails and roofing. 

In 1947, their younger brother, 
Charles, needed a place to live. Charles 
was engaged in wholesale automobile 
parts and accessories. This did not 
stump the Longs. Charles bought a 
Government surplus house in Norfolk, 
Virginia. The family went down and in 
one day dismantled the house, brought 
it home the next day, had the framing 
up the third day, and had the roof fin- 
ished on the fourth day. In very short 
order the family was living in the house. 
They completely renovated it at a total 
cost of a little less than $2,000. How 
did Charles pay back his brothers for 
their help? You can find him any morn- 
ing or afternoon working like the dick- 
ens in the tobacco fields helping them 
house their crop. 

In 1949, their sister, Margaret and 
her husband, Billy Kirby, wanted a 
home in Roxboro. So they cut logs and 
sawed lumber. Thomas, Talmadge and 
their father and Billy built a 5-room 
house which was occupied in 60 days. 
How did he repay his brothers-in-law? 
You guessed it; he gets up at 5 every 
morning, goes out and helps prime 
tobacco until noon. 

This spring the boys started a new 
tenant house. They cut logs, sawed the 
lumber, put up the framing and put on 
the roof. Then it was necessary to start 
working in tobacco. So the house stood 
until the crops were laid by, when they 
went back and put on asbestos siding, 
sealing the house inside. By that time, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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HEAD QUARTERS 
BEFORE 


WaITE PIAINS 


Elijah Miller House 
where Washington Planned 
his Campaign 


WASHING- 


Ton’s slumbers often 

must have been uneasy 

during the nights he 

spent in the Elijah Mil- 

ler house. Here he had 
his headquarters during the anxious period 
of the White Plains campaign and here he 
planned his army’s strategic retreat into 
New Jersey. 

Though a small village at the time of the 
Revolution, White Plains was of consider- 
able importance as county seat and busi- 
ness center. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was given official reading from the 
steps of the old court house for the first 
time in the colony. 
As the Declara- 
tion changed the 
Colony of New 
York to the State, 
the court house is 
considered the 
birthplace of the 
State of New 
York. 

Washington es- 
tablished his 
White Plains 
headquarters in October, 1776, and re- 
mained there until November 10th. The 
house was owned by the widow Ann Miller, 
whose husband, Adjutant Elijah Miller, had 
died a few months earlier. Standing just 
over the most northerly boundary of White 
Plains, it was a simple farmstead which had 
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Old-time utensils adorn fireplace in family kitchen 


been built about 1738 and was enlarged by 
an addition in 1770. 

During his stay at the Miller home, 
Washington occupied two rooms in the 
newer part, one of which had a door open- 
ing on the porch, thus making it possible 
for visiting officers to come and go without 
encountering the family. Built at the foot 
of a hill from which the last shot of the 
White Plains campaign was fired, the house 
had a secluded yet accessible location which 
made it ideal as a military headquarters. 

Mrs. Ann Miller continued to occupy the 
house until her death at the age of ninety- 
two. This patriotic woman served her 
country long and well. Besides her husband, 
she lost her two 
sons to the cause 
of freedom. Both 
died on the same 
day of disease 
contracted in 
camp. In addition 
to making her 
home available to 
Washington, Mrs. 
Miller nursed 
many wounded 
soldiers there. 

Shaded by an ancient sycamore tree on 
which George Washington must have 
looked, the house he made his headquarters 
is now maintained by the Westchester 
County Park Commission and the White 
Plains Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Many fine Revolu- 


tionary relics are on display. An interesting 

feature of the house is the cellar cut into the 

hillside where ammunition was stored for 
the troops encamped nearby. 

Washington was again in White Plains in 

1778 and in 1781. On the second of 

these visits the war 

had progressed so 

satisfactorily that 

he commented in a 

letter to one of his 

officers that the 

army “which was 

the offending par- 

ty in the beginning 

is now reduced to 

the use of spade 

Used to store ammunition end pickaxe for 

defense. The hand of Providence has been 

so conspicuous in all this that he must be 

worse than an infidel that lacks faith and 

more than wicked that has not gratitude to 
acknowledge his obligations.” 


* * *- 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes.and the 
homes of American industry. 


THE HOME 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


they had to start harvesting their to- 
bacco. When this work is completed, 
they will complete the house in ample 
time for a tenant to move in by Jan- 
uary 1. 

When I visited the boys one recent 
Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of 
taking pictures, it was one of the hottest 
days we have ever experienced in this 
country; and while most farmers take 
Saturday afternoon off, we found them 
busily engaged in grinding their own 
feed for their hogs and livestock. They 
harvested about 80 acres of small grain 


this year. They grind and process prac- 
tically all of their chicken, hog, and 
other livestock feed. Talmadge and 
Thomas and Charles were all grinding 
feed on their hammer mill run by their 
tractor. 

The boys own a new combine, a pick- 
up hay bailer and rake, tractor, riding 
tobacco planter, mowing machine, wag- 
on, automobile, disc harrow, corn 
sheller, terracing equipment, corn mill 
and various other tools and implements 
needed on the farm. 

Their farm today is considered one of 
the best in the county. Mr. Long has 
been elected as one of the three super- 


NOW Bookkeepers Can Send Tellers “Okay Hold” 
Silently 


or N.S.F.” on Checks Simply and 


OMETIMES busy tellers fail to check on a doubtful check, par- 
S ticularly fairly small ones. It takes extra time and can be 
embarrassing to both teller and customer. NOW a new device has 
been developed which eliminates both delay and embarrassment. 


See this new device at our A.B.A. Convention Booth. Also ask 
to see the Bank Interior Telephone System which assures abso- 
lute privacy, cuts peak-load jamming on your Bell Telephone 
switchboard and speeds up customer servicing. Systems are sold 
outright — guaranteed for 10 years. 


> BOOTH NO. 4—PALACE HOTEL 


Dictograph Representatives — B.A. STEIN and E. C. LOCKWOOD 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. new v. 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU.. .? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation 60 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


- LIMA 


56 Branches Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - $/.26,000,000.00 


SURPLUS - $/.44,656,975.58 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank” 


visers of the Soil Conservation Depart- 
ment in Person County. 

Each fall they sow Italian rye grass 
on all their tobacco fields. This is cut 
into the land before planting time and 
is considered one of the best practices 
in this section for improving the land 
and improving the yield of tobacco. 
Thomas remarked to me that one of his 
neighbors said that no one would ever 
plant any rye grass on his tobacco land. 
He said that statement has already cost 
him thousands of dollars. 

This year they have the finest to- 
bacco that I have ever seen on this 
farm. If they are successful in harvest- 
ing all of this tobacco, it will average at 


| least 2,000 pounds to the acre, against 


about 1,000 per acre previously. 


One of the most remarkable things 
regarding these two men, in addition to 
the fact that they have one of the best 
producing farms in this county, is the 
fact that everything is owned jointly by 
them. They run a joint bank account, 
they borrow jointly. Talmadge has one 
child, Thomas four, and, so far as I 
know, all bills are paid out of the joint 
account. Their brother-in-law told me 
that he had never heard either say a 
cross word to the other. 

Their 4-H Club training, their will- 
ingness to seek advice, and their hard 
work enabled them to own a splendid 
mechanized farm without spending a 
great deal of money. In fact, money and 
labor have never worried them very 
much, as they have a splendid reputa- 
tion for building terraces, combining 
grain and bailing hay. They do this 
work for their neighbors and they are 
usually repaid in labor. In other words, 
they will terrace a neighbor’s farm and 
he in turn will come over and help plant 
their tobacco crop. They get their crops 
planted when the season is right. 

Any time they want something done, 
they simply go out and do it and com- 
plete it in a very short time. 


“Your father has become a big success— 
he’s a briefcase in the State National” 
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A PRIME CREDIT 


OUTLET ror BANKS 


ONE WHICH MANY BANKERS 


(instead of looking over) TODAY! 


Imagine an industry so wanted, needed and 
demanded by the public that it has grown 
into one of America’s largest industries in 
25 years. Alone and unaided. Self-financed. 
With little or no service advertising or 
promotion. With no stock or bond offer- 
ings to the public. Achieving a gross vol- 
ume of $2,500,000,000—and doing this 
generally without any working partner- 


ship with banks. 


That, gentlemen, is the “‘for-hire” truck- 
ing industry. An industry without which 
America’s peacetime (or wartime) econ- 
omy would be almost paralyzed. An indus- 
try which has helped, more than any other 
form of transportation, in making this 
country and your community what they 
are today. 


The “for-hire” trucking industry now 
needs an active working partnership with 
banks—to help finance one of the greatest 
expansion programs in its phenomenal 
history. 


Thanks to its tremendous war effort, and 
the wartime unavailability of new trucks 
and equipment, for-hire truck operators 
now require hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of new trucks —the tools and 
equipment they need in order to operate. 


Are America’s bankers going to get this 
business this time? 


Or are you again going to let it go — by 
default—to credit outlets whose terms pe- 
nalize the operators, and thus make every- 
thing you, your family and your com- 
munity eat, buy, use or wear cost more? 


No matter how well-informed you may 
be on credit outlets .. . you are not com- 
pletely well-informed, unless you are han- 
dling your share of this “for-hire” truck 
financing business now. 


The trucking industry as a whole is a 
gigantic industry—and the “for-hire” car- 
rier is one of its major segments. The in- 
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dustry as a whole issues directly every 
fifteenth pay check in America. 

It transports everything you eat, buy, 
use or wear all or part of its way to you. 


It is a colossal user of any raw or fabri- 
cated materials originating in your area. 

It is the connecting-link between all 
other forms of transportation — and your 
community, your home. 


From you, Mr. Banker, here is what the 
“for-hire” truck operators in your neigh- 
borhood need —starting now: 


1. A low simple interest rate 
2. Lower down payments 
3. Longer amortization terms 


Mind you, these terms are needed by solid 
business men. Men who use their trucks for 
business— not for pleasure. 


We, as spokesmen for the trucking in- 
dustry, do not ask you blindly to grant new 
credit to any truck operator yet. 


All we ask you to do is study this prime 
credit outlet which your bank may now be 
missing —the opportunity to do business 
with the “for-hire” truck operators in your 
community. 


Send for the booklet below. It gives the 
complete story. And it’s free. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ACCEPT FREE BOOK: 


H von casentt You can get this whole story 

| in a recently published book, 

| a new edition of ‘Motor 
Carrier Equipment Financ- 

5 ing” just off the press. It 

| will come to you free if you 

J 


request it now. 


ARE OVERLOOKING 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


reduced volume of commercial loans 
outstanding, as compared with the lat- 
ter part of 1948. 


Proposed Deficit Financing Plan 


Meanwhile, a former Director of Re- 
search and Statistics for the Federal 
Reserve Board, gave a prescription as 
to how deficit financing should be 
handled. 

Dr. Goldenweiser’s suggestions were 
contained in his book, “‘ Monetary Man- 


agement,” prepared for the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development (Mone- 
tary Management, McGraw Hill, 175 
pp., $2.75), but do not necessarily repre- 
sent the views of the CED, the latter 
said. 

“Tf a deficit arises from Government 
outlays in alleviating economic distress 
and combating a depression, it is gener- 
ally agreed that the deficit should be 
met by new money, that is, by the sale 
of Government obligations to the banks. 
To avoid the difficulties that arise from 
the issuance of a large volume of mar- 
ketable long-term bonds, the securities 


Designed For Beauty 
And Lasting Service 


Kerr CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens 


PERPETUAL CALENDARS 


BRONZE, CHROME, ALUMINUM 


All Kerr Pen P 


standardized. 


arts are interchangeable and replaceable and will always remain 
dence, Kerr Pens will never be obsolete. The Perpetual Calendar 


fixture should last forever; the date cards extend through 1970 at-which time they 


can be replaced. 


Write for Illustrations and Prices 


W. K. KERR PEN COMPANY 


TULSA 5, OKLAHOMA 


should consist of short-term paper of 
the kind that appeals to banks,” he said, 

If the deficit arises out of war or 
preparations therefore, Dr. Golden- 
weiser suggested, it should be met as 
far as possible by increased taxation to 
contain the size of the deficit, by offer- 
ing nonmarketable bonds to the public 
and making their purchase compulsory, 
if necessary, and by raising “the rest of 
the needed money by the sale of securi- 
ties at a nominal rate of interest to the 
Federal Reserve banks.” 


Provide Two-way Charter 
Conversion 


The national bank charter conversion 
bill, as explained by the House Banking 
Committee itself, was intended “to 
place national banks on a more equal 
basis with state banks with respect to 
transferring from one banking system 
(state or national) to the other, by way 
of conversion, merger, or other con- 


solidation.” 


Under the bill a national bank would 
have the “right” without approval of 


| the Comptroller of the Currency to 
| convert to a state charter if, under the 


law of the state in which the national 
bank is located, a state bank without 


| approval of the state supervisory au- 


thority, could convert to a national 
charter, the committee explained. 

It was also noted that the conversion 
involves the problem of capital gains 


| taxes on the assets of the converting 
| bank. “If we are to have a dual banking 
| system with national banks operating 


side by side with state banks... 


| then a tax obstacle should not stand 
| in the way of freedom of egress by 


banks from the national system,” the 
committee stated. The bill removed this 
tax liability. 


Would Mobilize RFC for 


| Depression 


One of Washington’s rarest species of 
summer oddities was the bill to kick the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
into anti-depression gear. 

One provision of the bill would re- 
move maturity limits on RFC loans. 
Over a year ago Congress revised the 
RFC act. One feature of that revision 


| was the placing of a limit of 10 years on 


the maturity of business loans. This 
limit applied both to direct RFC loans 
and those made in participation with 
commercial banks or other lenders. 
Former Senator Buck, chairman of 


| the Banking subcommittee on the RFC, 


was firm for a maturity limitation. He 

felt that if loans were allowed to be of 

unlimited duration, the distinction be- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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¢ Increased Capacity 
e Increased Speed 


F roof Machine 


Designed to serve banks of Among Its Outstanding Features Are: 
every size, the new IBM Proof Machine 


flexibility in adapting debit or credit counters 

deposits proved by visual or automatic group balancing 
progressive totaling, providing sub totals on all counters 
repeat, subtract, and non-add keys 

detail tape listings for each classification 

control tape, providing a complete reference record 
checks sorted automatically 

checks endorsed and identified automatically 

automatic signal lights and other functional controls 


is available in two models—32 or 24 
distributions. Its fully-electric 

ten-key adding keyboard, operated by a 
light touch, permits increased 


machine speed with a minimum 


of operator effort. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


tween lending and equity participation 
disappeared in a mist. Other committee 
members went along with him. 

There is little reason to believe the 
RFC last year objected to such a limit. 
Actually it is only a rare RFC business 
loan which even approaches 10 years in 
maturity. Only a comparative few are 
of as long an initial term as seven years. 
Most are for less, and RFC’s experience 
is that borrowers generally repay long 
before the maturity date. 

It is said that there would be no 
point in having a maturity of greater 
than 10 years unless the objective spe- 


cifically was to put that agency into 
the equity financing business, permit- 
ting it to help set up and capitalize a 
steel plant, for instance, under such ex- 
pansion schemes as are advocated by 
the left wing of the Truman Adminis- 
tration. 

Another portion of the new 1949 
bill would double the RFC’s overall 
drawing account with the Treasury. 
This would give the agency in reality a 
capital to operate on (although not 
technically called “capital”) of $5- 
billion for all purposes, in place of the 
present $2.5-billion. 

Actually this is loanable capital be- 
cause it is a revolving fund. Despite the 


Herring 


Hall 


Marvin 


points with pride to the important part it has re- 
cently played in the modernization programs of these 


great banks: 


e@ Federal Reserve Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio 

e Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 

e Federal Reserve Bank of Detroit, Michigan 
Federal Reserve Bank of Portland, Oregon 
Federal Reserve Bank of Seattle, Washington 
Michigan National Bank, Saginaw, Michigan 
Empire State Bank, Dallas, Texas 


Berkeley Street Office of the First National 
Bank of Boston, Massachusetts (in the John 
Hancock Building) 


e Bank of America N.T.S.A., 


San Francisco, California 
e National Bank of Detroit, Michigan 
e First National Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
e Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada 


e@ Waterloo Trust & Savings Company, 
Kitchener, Ontario 


The know-how gained through more than a century’s 
experience in planning, constructing and installing safe- 
keeping equipment is offered to all banks now considering 
a modernization program. We are proud of these jobs 
which we have done — all since the end of World War II. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company 


GENERAL OFFICE and FACTORY 


at 


HAMILTON, 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE ABA 
CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO 


OCTOBER 30 THROUGH 


NOV. 2 


BOOTHS 8 and 9, Palace Hotel 


widely circulated press stories of RFC’s 
increasing business, it is reported on 
good authority that despite greater 
loan inquiry, there was no remote 
chance that the agency would exhaust 
its funds under the 1948 RFC act be- 
fore next year and even if business con- 
ditions worsened badly. 

On only one front was RFC pressed, 
and that was for the “secondary mar- 
ket” of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. There Congress increased 
funds by $500-million to $1.5-billion 
late in the session, not because the 
money was gone, but because the money 
was needed so RFC could continue to 
make commitments to buy, whether 
these might actually or not be offered 
eventually by the primary lenders. 

In this case, also, it was doubted that 
funds beyond $1.5-billion were needed 
this year. Interest rates were generally 


| on the decline in late summer. The pros- 
| pect even then began to appear that 


before long the 4 percent GI loans as 
well as the 44 percent FHA’s would 
once more look like an attractive buy 
to large pools of funds, and that in time 
it would be possible for RFC to sell 
most of its portfolio, perhaps again at a 
premium. 

As in the case of lengthening permissi- 
ble business loan maturities, the new 


_ funds requested were possibly allied 
| with a left wing purpose. If the RFC 
| were to engage in a vast direct lending 


operation on home mortgage loans, then 


_ it would need a great deal of money. 


Earl R. Muir, president of the Louis- 


| ville Trust Company, reviewed the his- 
| tory of the 1948 RFC act and the limita- 


tions it imposed, in testimony on the 


| 1949 bill. He spoke on behalf of the 
| Small Business Credit Commission and 
| the Credit Policy Commission of the 
| A.B.A. (See also page 33.) 


“Tf all limitation on maturities of 
RFC loans is removed,” Mr. Muir told 
the committee, “it is conceivable that 
some loans could be made, renewed, 
and extended indefinitely. There are 
three reasons why this is inadvisable. 
First, such a loan tends to become per- 
manent equity investment by the Gov- 
ernment in private enterprise; second, 
it tends to keep the marginal or weak 
producer in business in competition 
with the strong and established self- 
reliant producer; and third, it might be 
possible for the owners to divert from 
the business their own capital invest- 
ment, leaving the Government funds 
as the sole capital. 

“In other words, the removal of 
this limitation on loan maturities could 
lead the Government even more deeply 
into the channels of private business 
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and industrial production. It is the 
experience of the banking business that 
borrowers rarely require business loans, 
as (distinct from equity capital, for 
periods as long as 10 years. It seems to 
us that any loan with a repayment 
schedule exceeding 10 years is an equity 
capital loan which should not be sup- 
plied by the Government.” 

President Truman in his Mid-Year 
Economic Report message to Congress 
suggested that Congress “Extend the 
maximum limit now fixed by law on the 
maturity of loans to business made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion.” It was the White House, it was 


reported, which suggested to RFC that | 


it draft the bill which not only removed 
all maturity limits, but also doubled 
the loanable funds of the agency. 
There were only unsubstantiated re- 
ports as to the reasoning behind this 
move. One of these was to the effect 
the Administration felt that if RFC 
had more billions than it could use, 


this would be an anti-depression psy- | 


chological factor. Some elements of 
the Administration who are hostile to 


the left wing “Economic Expansion”’ | 


bill were reported to think that strength- 


ening the relatively more conservative | 


RFC was an antidote to the “Expan- 
sionists.”” Theoretically the RFC did 
not seek this power, but it probably 
resents it no more than a child dislikes 
sweets. 


McCabe Diagnoses Equity 
Money Problems 


Governor Thomas B. McCabe, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
seemed to take issue with the “statists,” 
or in particular with those of the left 
wing of the Truman Administration 


who are sponsoring the “Economic | 


Expansion Act of 1949” bill. 

Under this bill Government planning 
would be interposed at the heart of 
business planning. Government solu- 
tions, myriads of them, would be pro- 


vided for economic woes, and Govern- | 
ment capital would power business | 


expansion. 

Against this solution Governor Mc- 
Cabe had another private equity fi- 
nancing. “Thus the sources, availabil- 
ity, and flow of equity capital are of 
primary importance as they relate to 
the national objective of economic sta- 
bility at high levels of production and 
employment,” he said. 

In other words, Mr. McCabe saw 
private equity financing as the solution 
for economic stability rather than Gov- 
ernment financing and capital, even 
though the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board in his report at no time 
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made any allusion to the alternative 
proposals of the left wingers. 

Governor McCabe’s report was made 
to the Senate Banking Committee. It 
was occasioned by a request for such a 
report, made last May by Chairman 
Maybank of the committee. The Mc- 
Cabe report was a lengthy and detailed 
analysis of the problems of equity fi- 
nancing, and an equally detailed and 
careful set of suggestions to promote 
the revival of private equity capital 
financing. Among the suggested steps 
were reductions in the highest bracket 
income surtax rates, and elimination of 
double taxation of corporate dividends. 


Governor McCabe’s recommenda- 
tions in equity financing are not likely 
to constitute the basis for any formal 
legislative program. Relaxation of taxa- 
tion, for instance, are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Banking Committee, 
to whom the report was made. 

Furthermore, the report represented 
Mr. McCabe’s personal views, rather 
than those of the Federal Reserve 
Board formally. Some other members 
of the Board do not agree with Mr. 
McCabe’s views. For one, Governor 
M. S. Eccles has asserted publicly that 
the problem at present is not one of 
equity financing, but of getting more 


“Just the way we wanted 


it handled” 


a frequent comment 
of those banks using 


the facilities of 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Use This Extra Resewe 4bccount 


Through the ages insurance and banking have 
worked side by side. Insurance has gained an in- 
timate knowledge of the protection needs of banking. 
Bankers draw on this knowledge. Are you using this 


account? 


You incur no obligation by referring 


your property insurance problems to 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Combined Statement December 31, 1948 


Assets . 
Liabilities 
Surplus to policyholders . . 


Losses paid to December 31, 1948 


$112,222,583 
57,589,157 
54,633,425 
442,822,252 
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purchasing power into the hands of 
lower income groups. 


Savings and Loan Bills 
Considered 


Due to the prolongation of the con- 
gressional session into August, the two 
banking committees found some time 
to consider several proposals relating to 
the Home Loan Bank system. Some of 
them were sponsored by the savings and 
loan industry of the HLBB, and some 
by Congressmen. Several of the princi- 
pal propositions were as follows: 

(1) To allow the Treasury “in time of 
emergency” to buy up to $1-billion of 


Home Loan bank obligations. The Ad- 
ministration wished to have this bill 
postponed in the hopes that the Federal 
Reserve Board could be persuaded to 
reach some agreement for supporting 
HLB debentures. The “Fed” was re- 
ported to be unwilling despite persua- 
sion from HLBB, to undertake to sup- 
port any type of security other than 
Government bonds, and such an agree- 
ment to support Home Loan bank de- 
bentures looked unpromising of achieve- 
ment. 

(2) To allow the HLBB to draw up 
to $750-million from the Treasury to 
support the Federal Savings and Loan 


Sinee 1857 


HELPFUL CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
In Kt. Louis 


Whatever your correspondent require- 


ments, from Transit to Trust, you'll 


find competent, experienced, specialized 


service at Mercantile-Commerce. 


That’s why so many hundreds of banks 


have designated Mercantile-Commerce 


their correspondent in the key city of 


St. Louis ... since 1857. 


MERCANTIL 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


COMMERCE 


Trust Company 
MISSOURI 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Insurance Corporation, which insures 
the share accounts of the state and 
Federal saving and loan types of insti- 
tutions. This was favored by the Ad- 
ministration. 

(3) Providing for accelerated retire- 
ment of FSLIC’s Government capital. 
HLBB and the housing officials gener- 
ally favored a slower method of retire- 
ment and opposed a bill calling for more 
rapid retirement. 

(4) Accelerating the retirement of 
Government capital in Home Loan 
banks through greater purchase of HLB 
stock by member associations. This was 
favored by the HLBB. 

(5) Requiring greater and faster ac- 
quisition of reserves by member associa- 
tions. This was opposed. 

(6) Reduction in premium charged 
for FSLIC. It was opposed by HLBB. 

(7) Regulating the establishment 
of branches by Federal savings and loan 
associations. HLBB indicated that it 
opposed in general to limiting its dis- 
cretion to determine when branches 
should be approved. 

(8) Permitting savings and loans to 
convert from Federal charters into 
state-chartered mutual savings banks 
in states which permitted reciprocal 
conversion of mutuals to federally- 
chartered savings and loans. HLBB not 
only opposed this proposition but of- 
fered, more or less as a counter-irritant, 
the informal suggestion that there be a 
law for Federal incorporation of mu- 
tuals. 

Throughout the intermittent hear- 
ings on savings and loan matters the 
problem of the competitive advertising 
methods used by savings and loans with 
the approval of the HLBB in its new 
Charter “N” and attendant regula- 
tions, was a subject in the background. 
Several members of the two Banking 
committees indicated that they were 
aware of these competitive advertising 
methods, and critical of them. It was 
indicated that legislation sought by 
HLBB would be unlikely to get final 
clearance next year until this subject 
had been given a more thorough airing, 
and perhaps a satisfactory solution 
found. 


He who hesitates is lost—except a 
bachelor. 


Fat men may have to be good natured, 
because they can’t fight or run. 


It’s a question whether hash is better 
when you know what is in it or when 


you don’t. 
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‘“Nuts to this job... too much nightwork!’’ 


Frankly, we haven’t yet designed the Monroe that will 
solve this particular brand of nightwork. But for the 
nightmares piled up by excessive figure work .. . there, 
gentlemen, we have it! 


It’s the Monroe Shuttle Carriage Adding-Listing ~ 


Machine . .. long name for a machine that gives such 
short shrift to figures. Fast carriage action, direct sub- 
traction, ‘““Velvet Touch” make it a “‘whiz’”’ at handling 
old and new balance proof on savings accounts. 

It prepares control sheets, totals old and new bal- 
ances, deposits, withdrawals. . . registers credit balances 
automatically! Besides handling all run-of-the-mill 
adding and listing jobs! 

But why get technical? Just say it’s a Monroe. That 
means it saves time, trouble, money. Because whatever 
the figure job, Monroe makes exactly the model to 
handle it. . . faster, better, more economically. 

The local Monroe office will gladly show you. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
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Too Little Trust Service, Too Late 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


(2) That the executor’s commission should be regarded as 
an investment rather than an expense. “Keeping it in the 
family” is burdening the family with the hidden costs of in- 
experience. Taking the 2 percent rate which prevails in New 
York, we would have to be only 2 percent better—measured 
in terms of the estate’s total value—than the relative or 
friend to justify our service; and that should not be dif- 
ficult. One misstep stemming from lack of training or ex- 
perience might well cost an estate 5 percent to 10 percent. 

(3) Are matters of delicate family relationships involved? 
Then, with a member of the family, we should serve as co- 
executor. Happiest with such an arrangement is the in- 
dividual selected to serve with us, who otherwise might 
have to endure alone the pressures of divergent factions and 
their recriminations and complaints. 

(4) The disadvantages of interruption cannot be too 
strongly stressed. For a period that may easily be as long as 
a year and a half (since, in substantial estates, waiting a 
calendar year for optional valuations is virtually mandatory) 


the estate is under a certain management; then a new 

H E R E’S Yo U R management enters with the ane. Sudden change 

of management can be a death-shock to a business. Equally 

T R u ST D E PA 4 T M E N T so with an estate, which may involve a going business. It is, 
MA R K E T in any event, a “business ” of a sort. ; 

(5) Constructively reversing the disadvantages of inter- 

ruption, one should emphasize the advantages of continuity. 

Long-range policies take the place of short-range, not merely 

in relation to business and investment but in such matters 


as the correlation of insurance instalments with trust in- 
Probate court records indicate come and the adjustment of family budgets to the combined 


that more than 80% of the income. A way of living can be a policy. 
people who leave more than 
$25,000 do not name a cor- FEF EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
porate fiduciary in any ca- 
pacity. 


That means the average 
market for trust department 
service is 80% unsold. 


Your market is wide open. 
Purse-Planned Trust Promotion 
is a time-proven, up-to-the- 
minute method of securing 
business for Trust Depart- 
ments. Your request for in- 
formation involves no obliga- 
tion. Write today. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


1898-1949 


Aeadguarters for Jrust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


“To whom do I wish to leave the residue? 
Nobody, confound it! I already told you I 
want to be buried” 
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stands between your financial resources 
and accidental bodily injury 


WHY? Because this man—your local U.S.F.& G. Agent— 
offers you the Schedule Accident Policy which allows 
you to select the coverages best suited to your individual 
needs . . . and in the amounts you desire. 


WHAT DOES HE OFFER? As many of these benefits as you 
want: medical, surgical, nursing and other expenses paid; 
fixed sums for loss of life, limb and sight, for fractures 
and dislocations; compensation for time lost when injured. 


HOW DO YOU REACH THIS MAN? He is as near as your tele- 
phone. Call your local U.S.F.& G. Agent and ask about 
this flexible package of insurance protection. He'll know 
what to do about solving your personal insurance prob- ’ 
lems. Consult him today! 


FOR U.S.F.& G. SERVICE: Cal/ Western Union by.number and 
ask for Operator 25, who has name and address of your nearest 
U.S.F.& G. Agent. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
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How to Organize a Speech 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


various aspects of a problem. He might talk about the various 
functions of the bank in serving the community. 

(7) Chronological development. The speaker may develop 
his theme according to past, present and future. 

(8) Place order. Especially in a speech of description the 
order may be given from a certain point of view. 

Keep the organization simple. From the opening word to 
the final one, follow a straight line. 


The Conclusion 


Conclusions may be a summary, a recapitulation, or an 
application. 

The summary may take the form of a powerful statement 
that says exactly what the central idea states. In fact you 
may well repeat your subject sentence as a summary. If you 
use the text type of development, the text might be repeated. 
Poetry sometimes is used if it seems to say what the speaker 
wanted to say. A quotation often is apt. A funny story may 
be fitting. 

If you have given three or more points in the develop- 
ment of your theme you may care to restate these in the 
form of a recapitulation. 


Warnings 

Do not dawdle in the introduction. Get down to business. 
Do not mislead the audience in the introduction. Do not tell 
funny stories that have no bearing on the theme just for the 
sake of the laugh. “If you don’t strike oil in three minutes, 
quit boring.” 


In the discussion, do not go off the deep end. Keep to the 
main highways. Do not get drawn off into promising byways 
of thought. Keep relating everything you say to the central 
idea. 

In the conclusion, stop quickly and stop before anyone 
expects you to. Do not shift into a minor key and warn 
everyone that you are coming to the end. Quit while the 
quitting is good. 


Development of the Theme 


Here are five tried and true ways to develop the theme: 

(1) Definition. If necessary stop and define your terms, 
This shows a logical mind. 

(2) Contrast and comparison. Keep holding the theme up 
to the light. Look at it in various ways. “It is like this. It is 
not like this.” 

(3) Illustrations. Keep looking for examples. They will 
come from the least expected places. You may find them in 
your reading. A well stocked mind is a fertile source. 

(4) Presenting reasons. Look for the reasons why your plan 
should be accepted. What objections in the minds of your 
audience need to be overcome? Outguess your audience. 

(5) Particulars and details. These come only from a careful 
mind, a mind that is trained to observe. The little details 
that show an intimate acquaintance with the theme will 
help carry conviction. 

The organization of your speech will reflect how skilful 
you are as a public speaker. How should you begin? So 
much depends upon what the audience knows. Is the audi- 
ence friendly, hostile, or neutral? Organize your materials to 
fit the minds of your audience. 

The plan of a speech is like the bed of a river: it keeps the 
speech within bounds. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


If you are going to the American Bankers Annual Convention, take a little 
of your own good advice! Put yourself on the other side of the wicket. . . and 
buy some of those NCB Travelers Checks you recommend to your customers 
as the world’s safest form of travel currency. 


Then when you shop or see the sights in San Francisco, you'll have ready 
money ... and safe money . . . promptly refunded if it’s lost or stolen! 


You can buy National City Bank Travelers Checks at YOUR OWN bank. 
If not, write for details. Remember, banks retain ALL the selling commission 
on NCB Travelers Checks... % of 1%. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Head Office 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in every Commercially Important City in the World 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bookkeeping Change 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


A total is then taken and if a zero 
appears on the tape, the account proves. 

The above steps are those followed 
when both old and new balances are 
normal, not overdrawn. 

If both balances are overdrawn, the 
old balance is subtracted, the new 
balance is added. 

If the old balance is overdrawn, and 
the new balance is normal, the old 
balance is subtracted, the new balance 
is subtracted. 

If the old balance is normal, and the 
new balance is overdrawn, the old 
balance is added, the new balance is 
added. 


Checks are always subtracted; de- | 


posits are always added. 


After an account has been proved it | 
is replaced in a normal position in the | 


proving tray, not offset. 

If the prover finds the poster has 
made a posting error, the misposted 
item is clipped to the statement and set 
aside. 

If the poster has made a pickup 
error, the prover attaches a little memo 
reading “Pick-up” and sets the state- 
ment aside to be corrected. 

If an error is made by the prover, the 
incorrect proof on the tape is crossed 
out and the account re-proved. 

At the end of each ledger section, the 


“I’ve figured out how we can make ends 
meet—if we can borrow some money.” 
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prover tears off the machine tape and 
labels and dates it. 

All errors made by the poster are 
corrected by the poster after the regular 
run. When the poster corrects the ac- 
counts, the take-off sheet is adjusted 
and the name of the account is noted 
on the sheet to identify the correction. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
how posting corrections are made by 
adjusting in the old balance column, 
thus reducing the number of crossed 
out items on a statement. 


Corrected accounts are re-proved by 
the prover, using a separate section of 
tape which is marked “Corrections.” 

If posting totals do not tally with 
counter work and clearings totals, 
reclamations are checked and checks 
and deposits are called back against 
the carbonized journal roll. After the 
daily work has been balanced, the 
bookkeepers post controls, make up 
overdraft figures, cut and file checks, 
make over spoiled statements, bind 
deposit tags, and sort clearings for the 
next day’s work. 

At the end of the month, after state- 
ments have been assembled, our 


GEORGIA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


MFG. CONCERNS UP 68.4% 
MFG. EMPLOYEES UP 4017 
MFG. GOODS UP 136.0% 


MFG. WAGES UP 203.0% 
UN THE LAST TEW YRS S// 


...and the best way to obtain quick service 
and assure prompt advice and counsel on 
business problems in this rapidly expanding 
area, is through the excellent correspondent 
facilities of the Friendly Fulton. We invite 
your inquiry. 


Planning Book on 
Electrical Living Homes 


Aa outstanding pu uide to good planning. Shows those details 

for you to judge a house, electrically. Illus- 
trates and explains good kitchen and laundry planning. Also 
outlines minimum wiring standards. An excellent book to 
help you —— electrical systems of homes to make sure 


that are essentia 


they are good risks. 


It explains the Four Degrees of Electrical Living and sum- 
marizes them so houses may be classified readily as to their 


electrical standard. 


Also, a valuable planning guide for your builder customers. 
With it, you can point out how houses can be given greater 


sales appeal so they'll sell faster. 


A free copy is available for officers of financial institutions 
responsible for home loans. Additional copies for distribution 
to your customers will be supplied at 5 cents per copy. 


SEND FOR Free Book i> 


The NATIONAL 
ullon: BANK 


P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your Planning Book for Electrical Living — 


B-4326. 
City 


Better Homes Bureau, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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branches follow the practice of binding 
the ledger sheets. Binding is accom- 
plished by using stiff paper covers and 
4”’ roundhead fasteners. Consideration 
is being given to microfilming the 
ledger cards after a certain time as a 
means of conserving storage space. 
Our branch managers are enthusias- 
tic about the new bookkeeping system. 
They report that the localizing of errors, 
plus the natural competition between 
the poster and prover, have produced 
a positive increase in accuracy. 
Minimum daily machine production 
is reported as 2,000 accounts, 1,400 
items, and 800 moves. Experience at all 


* 


branches shows that the prover can 
prove these 2,000 accounts and have 
enough spare time to perform other 
bookkeeping duties. 

Certain economies effected by the 
system are readily apparent, although 
their extent cannot accurately be meas- 
ured until more experience has been 
gained. 

The new system substitutes an in- 
expensive listing machine in the prov- 
ing operation for the bookkeeping 
machine previously used. It cuts in 
half the number of carbonized journal 
rolls required, replacing them with the 
less expensive machine tape rolls. It 


* 


Why we’re known as 


“The Bank That’s Friendly” 


WE'RE KNOWN as “The Bank That's Friendly” 
because what began as an advertising slogan has 
grown to be an accepted fact among our own cus- 
tomers and the banks we do business with. 

Here at the Liberty National Bank we feel that 
because we deal with our customer’s money and 
money problems there is a much closer personal 
relationship than the average business enjoys with 
its customers. We have enjoyed a steady, natural 
growth by adding a new customer here, and a new 
account there...and we’re justly proud that 
much of this new business has been the result of 
regular customer’s recommendations. 


If we can be of service to you or your customers 
remember “The Bank That’s Friendly.” 


the 


NA 


‘LIBERTY 


ONAL BANK 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“Have you seen a little boy here in a blue 
play suit?” 


utilizes a unit ledger-statement form 
which is less expensive than the com- 
bined cost of individual ledger and 
statement forms. This latter saving is 
partially off-set due to the greater 
number of forms required because only 
one side of the new form may be used 
for postings. 

American Trust Company has found 
that adoption of the new bookkeeping 
system for large bookkeeping operations 
has reduced personnel requirements. 
For smaller operations requiring only a 
few bookkeepers, the new system en- 
ables personnel to be available for other 
duties because of the time saved and 
eliminates any need for overtime work 
in the case of peak bookkeeping loads. 

It is emphasized again that banks ex- 
periencing bookkeeping problems will 


| consider the new system in the light of 


their own operations and requirements. 
Although it has not been the purpose 
of this article to compare the new sys- 
tem with other systems, a certain 
amount of comparison has been neces- 
sary so that the basis of our experience 
might be established. Such comparison 
has been devoted to the double posting 


| system, from which the bank changed 


over, but it must be noted that the 
single posting system was also given 
ample consideration. It was found that 
the time saved by single posting was, 
in many cases, lost in the checking 


| operation if performed by other than 


highly qualified personnel. The system 
retains the speed of single posting and 
minimizes the element of human error 
by resorting to a positive mechanical 
proving operation. 
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Mrs. Clark’s $27,424,541,375.78% 


424,541,375.7824 of U. S. Govern- 

ment funds and securities which in 
June were placed in the custody of the 
new Treasurer of the United States, 
Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark. Mrs. Clark 
is the 29th person and the first woman 
to hold this office. The treasure de- 
scribed in the above receipt is all held 
in vaults in the main Treasury building 


Gi here is the receipt for $27,- 


in Washington. In addition the Treas- 
urer has custody of a long list of inter- 
esting items, ranging from nine boxes 
of Louisiana and New Orleans bonds of 
Civil War vintage, captured by General 
P. H. Sheridan at Shreveport, to the 
multitudinous savings bonds of recent 
times which their owners have left 
with the Treasury for safekeeping. 
That Government monies and securi- 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Washington, D. C., June 21, 1949 


Receipt is hereby executed for United States Government funds and securities in the United 


States Treasurer's vaults amounting to— 


Twenty-seven Billion, Four Hundred Twenty-four Million, Five Hundred Forty-one 
Thousand, Three Hundred Seventy-five Dollars 
and Seventy-eight and Two-third Cents, 


as set forth below, which were formerly charged to the account of Mr. Michael E. Slindee, Acting 


Treasurer of the United States. 


3 1,610,000.00 
4,480,000.00 
12,100,000.00 
1,412,841.00 


14,741.00 
10,217.31 


Currency in process of redemption, Redemption Division 


Total... 
2.0. 


Bonds and Other Securities Held in Trust—Securities ‘Division. 
Securities on Deposit—Held in Suspense—Not Formally Accepted 
Savings Bond Stock at Value— 


Division of Securities, Payment 
Cash Division, Savings Bond Section... 


Savings Note Stock Accountability—Cash Division, Savings Bond Section 


Grand Total. 


Certified to me July 21, 1949, by the Examining 


$ 112,135,422.72 


2,074,344,400.00 
25,215,188,923.06% 
16,353,485.00 


$3,786,320 
2,486,125 6,272,445.00 
246,700.00 


$27,424,541 ,375.78% 


Committee appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ounrs. 
THE UNITED STATES 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACC: 


OFTICE OF THE TREASURER OF cures etates 
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TREASURER OF THE UNITES STATES 


ties in the Treasury building exceed 
$27-billion in value comes as less of a 
surprise than the terminal figure of 
24 of a cent. This fraction has come 
down through the years, having its ori- 
gin in an 1836 issue of road bonds in 
which the State of Tennessee had a 
share of $66,666.6624. These bonds 
later came into the Federal Govern- 
ment’s possession. 

The office of the Treasurer of the 
United States is essentially a banking 
facility for the Government. It is to the 
Treasurer that you pay your income 
and other taxes; and against that offi- 
cial are drawn all Government checks, 
excepting those against foreign ac- 
counts. The Treasurer is responsible for 
the custody, issuance and redemption 
of all United States currency, the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on the 
public debt, and the custody of all se- 
curities deposited in the Treasury as 
collateral or for safekeeping. The office 
employs about 1,600 persons. 


Is the Treasurer’s vaults are some 
$1.8-billion of gold certificates availa- 
ble for the use of the Federal Reserve 
banks. Here, too, are stored certain 
strategic and critical materials for the 
RFC. During the recent war the largest 
hoard of opium and narcotics ever as- 
sembled was guarded in the Treasury’s 
main vault. Here, also, for a time was 
kept Japanese invasion money captured 
by our forces in the Pacific. During the 
war, as also in World War I, the Treas- 
ury’s vault held the draft capsules. 

Also under the Treasurer of the 
United States is the cash room, where 
business totals as much as $1-billion a 
day. To this room come paymasters 
from other Government agencies to 
draw currency or make deposits and 
here the banks of the District of Colum- 
bia deposit currency for credit to their 
accounts with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. Under the super- 
vision of the Treasurer the cashier also 
operates the coin room, where a number 
of coin-counting machines determine 
the contents of the many bags daily 
brought in by banks and public utilities. 
From $50,000 to $180,000 of coins daily 
pass through this room. 

As the existing paper currency wears 
out, Mrs. Clark’s signature will become 
familiar to all Americans who take a 
close look at their paper money, for the 
Treasurer’s signature appears on all 
American banknotes. 

—HERBERT BRATTER 
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Increase in Valuation.......................... 
Subsidiary Silver—Uncurrent 86.00 
Minor Coin—Uncurrent.......... 145.00 
United States Interest Coupons. m 4,270.70 
4 Bond Teller’s Balance... 2,500.00 
Collector’s Coin........ 94,950.00 
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What Makes Buzzte write Like tH, 


BUZZIE is just learning to write. 


And every line he writes starts out with big, 
generous letters and ends up with little squeezed- 
up ones. 


The trouble, of course, is that he hasn’t learned 
to plan ahead. He concentrates on making those 
big letters, and lets the end of the line take care 
of itself. 


Many grownups have the same trouble Buzzie 
has—not with their handwriting, but with their 
money. 


They blow it all at the beginning, when it looks 
like there’s nothing to worry about, and let the 
“end of the line” take care of itself. But it prac- 
tically never does. 


That’s why the Payroll Savings Plan and the 
Bond-A-Month Plan are such a blessing. They are 
“human-nature-proof.” 


For you don’t have to keep batting yourself 
over the head to save money when you’re on one 
of these plans. The saving is done for you—auto- 
matically. 


And remember, every U.S. Savings Bond you 
buy brings you $4 in ten years for every $3 in- 
vested. 


So don’t let your life run on like Buzzie’s hand- 
writing. Fix up the “end of the line” once and for 
all by signing up today for the Payroll Savings 
Plan—or, if you are not on a payroll, the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Automatic Saving is sure SAViNG —U.S. SAViNGsS Bonos 


9) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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42 Banks Win | 
Award of Merit | 


yRTY-TWO banks have received 
Pisvaras of Merit for the excellence 

of their 1948 annual reports in the 
9th Annual Survey of Annual Reports 
conducted by Financial World. 

In the survey of a year earlier, 27 
such awards were made. This sub- 
stantial increase (approximately 55 per- 
cent) in the number of awards to banks, 
would seem to indicate an awareness by 
the banks of the importance of attrac- 
tive presentation of such information. 

The banks receiving the Awards of 
Merit are in three categories, and a 
“best of industry” award, commonly 
called “Oscar of Industry,” will be 
given in each group. The merit award 
winners are: 


NATIONAL BANKS 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco 
Bank of Warwick, Hilton, Virginia 
City National Bank, Kansas City 


Chase National Bank, New York 

Commercial National Bank, Peoria 

Corn Exchange National Bank, Phila- 
delphia 

First National Bank, Palm Beach 

First National Bank, Phoenix 

First National Bank, Portland, Oregon 

First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa 

Franklin Square (N. Y.) National Bank 

Merchandise National Bank, Chicago 

Milwaukee County Bank, West Allis, 
Wis. 

National Bank of Tulsa 

National Bank & Trust Co., South 
Bend 

National Bronx Bank, New York 

Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapo- 
lis 

Old National Bank, Evansville, Indiana 

Peninsula National Bank, Cedarhurst, 

Rapid City (S. Dak.) National Bank 

Republic National Bank, Dallas 

Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


SAVINGS BANKS 
East River Savings Bank, New York 
Farmers & Mechanics, Minneapolis 
Manhattan Savings Bank, New York 


Trust CoMPANIES 
American Security & Trust, Wash- 
ington 
Bankers Trust Co., New York 
Colonial Trust Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Detroit (Mich.) Trust Bank 
Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New 
York 
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Our national staff of pension consultants is pre- 


pared to use its wide experience with all types 
of businesses in making a sound, independent 


actuarial study of your firm’s retirement needs. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago NewYork SanFrancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth 
Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington Cleveland Buffalo 
Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


For simplicity, effectiveness and economy in handling Time Sales 
Accounts, nothing equals the Payment Coupon Book. It combines 
all notification work, all posting forms and all receipts in one 
simpie booklet that requires only a minute or two to prepare. 


Until you learn all about this modern method, you will never 
enjoy freedom from detail and unnecessary expenses. 


Information and Samples Write 


es at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Co.,Cincinnati 
First Security Corp., Ogden, Utah 
Manufacturers Bank & Trust Co., St. 


Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia 
Guaranty Trust Co., Toronto, Canada 
Irving Trust Co., New York 
Lincoln-Rochester (N. Y.) Trust Com- 


Savings Banks Trust Co., New York 
Title Guaranty & Trust, New York 
Union Trust Co., Springfield, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO, INC 
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| 
FOR HANDLING MONEY 


Model 4ET-5: Electric Coin Counter for all coins. Locks 
after counting 20, 25, 3 0 or 50 coins or counts indefi- 
nitely into a bag. Register can easily be reset to zero. New 
mechanism eliminates wear and friction. Fast, durable 


Rapid Coin Assorter: The best portable, motor-driven 
Coin Assorter on the market. Separates mixed coins at 
approximately 1,200 per minute. Simple operation. Black 
enamel on steel with aluminum receptacle. 


Coins and Tokens at NO Extra Cost. Write for com- 
ete information and BANK SU 
LIES and RAPID COIN ASSORT 


Abbott Coin Counter Co. 


143rd St. and Wales Ave. New York 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE SIGN 
OF QUALITY 
IN MANAGEMENT 
AND FINANCE 


Good industrial man- 
agement and good bank- 
ing have many qualities 
in common. A principal 
one is a desire for facts 
about plant and business. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


What to Consider in 
Construction Credits 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


| contractor should not bid, or bid high | 
rather than risk a favorable interpreta- | 
| tion after he gets the job. 


The bidder must know the up-to- 


| date costs of the various operations in- 
volved, and a standardized method for | 
| preparing a bid with a complete check- | 
list of all cost factors affords some pro- | 
| tection against error. | 

Adequate provision must be made for | 
equipment rental or write-off, especially | 
now when new equipment costs so | 


much. The contractor can’t pay his 


| income taxes, to say nothing of material | 


bills or bankers loans, with rusty iron. 


An important factor influencing bid- | 


ding now, which is hard to measure, is 


| the future trend of material prices and | 


labor costs. During and immediately 
following the war the contractor was 
swimming against the tide of increasing 


| labor and material costs, but recently 
| the tide has turned and is now running 
| in his favor. The contracting business 
All Abbott Machines can be furnished forall Foreign | . 
- | is very largely a depression-proof busi- 
| ness, because in taking lump-sum con- 
| tracts the contractor is selling material | 
and labor short on a falling market. | 
| This, of course, assumes that the con- | 

tractor gets paid for his work. 


No crystal ball will reveal the extent | 


or duration of the current downward 
trend. Recent bidding seems to indicate 
that more than ample allowance has 


been made for possible lower future | 
costs. While productivity of labor is in- 


creasing, there seems reasonable doubt 
that this will be sufficient to bring labor 
costs much below present levels, in 
view of continued pressure for increases 
in rates and fringe benefits. 

Many contractors suffered substan- 
tial losses on veterans hospital con- 


tracts taken near the end of the war | 
when bidders relied on forecasts that | 


with the end of the war we would have 
8-million unemployed and a surplus of 
materials. The contractor should not 
rely too much on a continued down- 
ward trend of prices and costs when 
bidding jobs that will require more than 
one year or more than one operating 
season for completion. 

How much should be added at the 


| bottom of the sheet for profits is always 


a tough question on which the banker 


| can be of little help. Only once in a 
| lifetime is it possible—although it did 
| happen once—to insist that a bid on a 


$i-million job be raised $93,000 as a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


FIRST FOR YOU 


because it reaches all 


For 42 years The New York 
Times has been the world’s largest 
financial advertising medium, 
Why? Because it reaches the 
whole financial community... tells 
your advertising story where it 


counts the most, 


Che New York Simes 


““All the News That’s Fit to Print’ 


DIN WRAPPERS 


The stock is Kraft, 100% Spruce — the 
strongest made. Gives coins greater pro- 
tection as actual tests prove. Imprinting 
indicia in colors, figures, and letters pro- 
vides triple identification to every package, 
thus increases legibility, speed in handling, 
and greater accuracy. Tapered edges and 
gummed straight edges. Packed 1,000 in 
box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept- N 
The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURE 


Worlds Largest Mrs. of Coin Wrappers 


| 
| 
| 
10% to 30% 
Stronger 
| | 
| STEEL- 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 
condition for getting a bid check (over 
the violent protest of the contractor 
who thought he was being put out of 
the way for some other contractor) and 
then have the contractor get the job 
$700 low. 

Contractors who may not have 
enough work on hand to keep their 
organization and equipment fully em- 
ployed, sometimes reach out too far 
for new work, but few contractors 
suffer as much from not having work 
as from taking work too cheaply. It is 
dangerous for the contractor to permit 
competition, real or fancied, to reduce 
his bid, although occasionally it may 
be raised if competition is weak. 

The bidder should continually keep 


in mind the big cut that income taxes 
take out of every profit dollar. Contrary 
to the belief of many persons, con- 
tractors profits are very moderate, 
considering the capital and experience 
required and the risks of the business, 
which are of greater variety and com- 
plexity than in most other fields. 

While it is difficult to compile aver- 
ages that may be relied upon as ac- 
curate for the whole industry, here are 
some profit figures taken from a repre- 
sentative sampling of contractors’ state- 
ments, which have not been hand- 
picked in any way. These statements 
for fiscal years consisting of or ending 
in 1947 and 1948 have been divided 
into four groups, roughly according to 
the character of work. 


No matter what the size, or the 
specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 


equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
our services are at your disposal. 


CiTy NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


ES TOR, 


$7, OcK 


INVESTORS 
STOCK FUND 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 
ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


One group of 25 in building or gen. 
eral construction on $60,934,000 of 
completed work showed profits of 3.8 
percent before and 2.6 percent after 
taxes. Nineteen road builders’ state. 
ments showed profits of 6 percent be- 
fore and 4 percent after taxes on 
$32,658,000 of work. 

There were 28 statements from me- 
chanical trades or specialized fields, 
such as heating and air conditioning, 
plumbing, electrical, decorating and 
plastering. On $55,756,000 of work 
profits before taxes were 8.6 percent 
and after taxes were 4.8 percent. 

In the heavy engineering field, be- 
cause many jobs run beyond one fiscal 
year and because of different ways in 
taking profits, there is a wider range 
between companies, but 19 statements 
show that $37,127,000 of work pro- 
duced profits before taxes of 5.9 per- 
cent and after taxes of 4 per cent. 

In extending credit to a contractor, 
you must know not only that he bids 
soundly but that he does the work well 
and economically. Work sublet should 
be only to good subs who can be relied 
upon for performance, and at prices 
that will let them live, and, if there is 
any doubt about their financial re- 
sponsibility, they should be bonded. 


A CONSTRUCTION job can’t be run from 
an arm chair. The contractor who gets 
mud on his shoes and cement in his 
ears is a better risk than a push-button 
executive. The construction business 
needs the vigor of youth and any large 
volume of work requires capable and 
competent men, who can usually best 
be had by letting them share in the 
profits of their work. 

A job must be properly equipped, 
especially in these days of high labor 
cost. Equipment must be well main- 
tained with adequate reserves and re- 
placement parts to prevent loss of time 
from shutdowns while equipment is 
being repaired. The up-to-date con- 
tractor must continually study and 
compare costs and efficiency of new 
equipment. Money properly spent for 
plant and equipment may be the best 
assurance of ultimate profit. 

The banker should get out and look 
over the contractor’s work in the field. 
He will get a general impression as to 
the quality and ability of a contractor’s 
personnel by seeing them at work and 
can get valuable background informa- 
tion and impressions by seeing his 
customer’s equipment and housekeep- 
ing. The banker who knows what a 
D-8 or a walking dragline is, and who 
has seen enough jobs to know in general 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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WIDOW IMPROVES FARM 
THROUGH CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Writes Mrs. Susan C. Fowler, 
Louisville, Kentucky: ““My husband 
died leaving me with four young 
children, a home, an unproduc- 
tive tenant farm and little else. | 
had to go to work. Christmas Club 
not only helped us to recapture 
the true spirit of Christmas, it aid- 
ed in the character and business 
training of the children and set a 
pattern for family cooperation. 
On advice from the bank, we bor- 
rowed unhesitatingly for more ex- 
tensive farm improvements and 
other sound investment purposes.” 


ACCUMULATES ESTATE 
THROUGH CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Writes P. W. Dickens, Los Angeles, 
California: ‘The little line of hap- 
py folks before the Christmas 
Club window fascinated me. | 
had never saved a nickel. At the 
end of the year when I received 
my check. . . . | not only had a 
new Christmas Club account, but 
a new pass book as well... . My 
acquaintance with bank officers 
grew and as a result of their 
friendly advice, | bought a few 
shares of recommended stock and 
soon | was depositing dividend 
checks. . . . In time | was able 
to buy my own home.” 


CHRISTMAS CLUB SAVED 
HUSBAND’S BUSINESS 


Writes Mrs. Consuelo G. Messer, 
Union, N. J.: “My husband's busi- 
ness came to an abrupt standstill. 

. New machinery for new en- 
deavors was the only answer. ... 
In desperation | presented him 
with my accumulated “Christmas 
Club” savings, which amounted 
to well over $7,000.00. . . . New 
machinery certainly meant real 
business . . . renewed security for 
our little family. . We'll always 
be indebted to the Christmas 
Club, for it not only showed us 
how to save, but saved us from a 
mighty close shave.” 


PEOPLE PAY 
DIVIDENDS IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


@ The people pictured here, and thousands like 
them, are the best investment in public relations 
that a bank can have. These people know their 
bankers as friends in time of need . . . as partners 
in hopeful endeavor . . . as symbols of free enter- 
prise and the democratic way of doing business. 


®@ These are the people who told their stories in the 
Christmas Club’s Herbert F. Rawll Memorial 
Awards Competition. These are the people 
whose savings have become the cornerstone of 
individual opportunity and security. They are 
Christmas Club members . . . your customers. 


@ Christmas Club has brought thrift-conscious 
Americans to your bank so that you could give 
them sympathetic advice and an understanding 
of banking functions. Through your help, many 
people have opened the portals to permanent 
financial security. 


®@ Christmas Club is an inspirational, activating 
force geared to the financial level of the people. 
Through its human relations program, Christmas 
Club is constantly building good public relations 
for banks from coast to coast—Banks that have 
Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


RISTMAS-CLUB 


DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


September 1949 


UAPTERS FOR MEMBER 


Christm a5 @lub 


SPONSORED BY THE INCORPORATED 
ORGANI LATION CHRISTMAS 
on sINATO THE 
HR TMAS CLU PLAN 
P AY MENT 


NUMBER 


DUE THIS WEEK 


a corporation 
FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK [7 


BUILDS CHARACTER * BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES | 


Sig7-Na-Llok 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 
the character of equipment required for 
certain work, will have a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the funds 


| needed to equip a job and get it started. 


WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
Dept. B Westport, Conn. 


In reviewing the contractor’s field 
operations, check the system he uses 
to know how costs compare with his 
bid estimates, so that corrective steps 
can be taken if necessary. 

The successful contractor must also 
be something of a diplomat and skilled 
negotiator. Friendly relations with ma- 
terial suppliers, subcontractors and 
labor leaders are very important to the 
smooth performance of a job. The con- 
tractor should get written authoriza- 


| tion for changes or extras. The one who 
| frequently finishes a job with a dispute 


| as to the amount due him, is a poor 


credit risk. Litigation to settle such 
differences, particularly with public 
authorities, is costly, lengthy, takes the 
contractor’s time and energy and usu- 
ally benefits only the lawyer. 

The contractor who competes for 


| work only in open competition or arms- 


Complete Line of 
Money Wrappers 


=STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


today for MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Free Samples WORCESTER 8, MASS 


FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 


Free test for 30 days of your patrons’ desire for 
this convenient service. 


POSTAGE 


STATION 


With no obliga- 
tion to buy, we 
will send, F.O.B. 
Detroit, whichever 
you specify, a 2- 
unit or 3-unit 


“station” as pic- 

tured. If, 30 days 
after the “station” has 
been in operation in your 
bank you are not con- 
vinced of its permanent 
worth you may return the 
equipment, retaining all 
monies earned during the 
test. It is understood you 
will pay return shipping 
charges to Detroit should 
you elect to discontinue 
using the equipment. 


SCHERMACK 
PRODUCTS CorP. 
Dept. T 


1164 West 
Baltimore Ave. 


DETROIT 2 
MICH. 


length negotiations is usually a better 
operator and a better credit risk than 


_ one who relies for success on influence 


or favor. 


Crepir lines for contractors must be 
elastic. They cannot be set up in the 
same definite dollar amounts as for 


| most manufacturing and merchandising 


concerns. The contractor’s credit needs 
depend on many variable factors that 
he cannot fully foresee at the beginning 


| of an operating season, and credit lines 


should be set up to provide whatever 


| money is needed for the volume and 


kind of work the banker has approved. 

Ordinarily, credit to a contractor is 
unsecured, although if the borrower is 
a wholly or closely owned corporation, 


| the personal guaranty of the principal 
| owner may be appropriate. When the 
| banker feels that he needs security, 
| the risk is probably an undesirable one. 


A chattel mortgage on a contractor’s 


| equipment isn’t generally desirable, and 


an assignment of contract proceeds is 
of doubtful value if the contractor gets 


| into trouble and the sureties assert the 
| rights which they claim under their 


bond applications. 
While loans to contractors represent 
a specialized type of credit, the banker 


'_ who puts forth the time and effort re- 
| quired to analyze and understand the 
| contractor’s needs will find that it is a 


very satisfactory lending field. Because 


| of the inherent credit risks and the 


service required, higher interest rates 


| are justified than in many other credit 
| lines. A careful check of the records of 


our bank for 20 years shows that losses 
are no greater than in other fields, 

A review of the causes of losses that 
we have had indicates that very often 
they spring from factors not directly 
related to the contractor’s operations 
as such, but often had their roots jn 
unwise financial ventures outside the 
contracting operations. 

The banker in financing contractors 
must have a stout heart and shouldn’t 
find butterflies in his stomach when one 
of his contractors for whom he has 
agreed to finance a job is the low bidder 
by 12 percent or 15 percent. Even 
though the disappointed bidders may 
say “The so-and-so can’t do it for that,” 
this doesn’t mean that the successful 
bidder won’t come out with a profit. 
Such a job often results in the con- 
tractor’s concentrating all his energy 
and attention on it, with a better result 
than on some job which he feels will 
so surely return a satisfactory profit 
that he lets it run itself. 


Even though the going may get 
rough, the banker should go along with 
his customer who is honest and com- 
petent, so long as there is a reasonable 
prospect for his survival. This course 
may often avoid or minimize losses by 
keeping him in business and giving him 
a chance to come back. 

The banker must keep in mind in 
dealing with contractors that they are 
independent individualists. They can- 
not be classified and cataloged, and 
standard formulas can seldom be ap- 
plied to their operations. This business 
probably represents one of the last 
bulwarks of free enterprise. It is a field 
a man with courage and ability may 
enter without large capital and where 
the rewards are attractive for the man 
who can produce. The banker who deals 
with contractors will never be bored by 
his job. Every new contract offers a 
new opportunity and presents a new 
challenge to both the contractor and, 
to a lesser extent, to his banker. 
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is a feeling of safety or of freedom from anxiety and doubt 


is the maintenance of earning capacity and the undisturbed pos- 


session of real and personal property, and reserves 


is the preservation of the convertible dollar value of all assets 


is the result of planned protection 


INSURANCE PROVIDES SECURITY! 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
American Central Insurance Co. e¢ Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
Columbia Casualty Co. © The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California Insurance Co. e¢ The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


Convenient Everywhere - Coast te (east 


COM ERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP 


HEAD OFFICE: ONE PARK "AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


September 1949 
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Business Aids 


Ex 4 month this column will list recent acquisitions including manu- 
facturers’ literature and other special announcements of interest to our 
readers—though no statement made should be regarded as an endorse- 
ment. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JOB 
EVALUATION. A 40-page report 
giving the executive a panorama of 
job evaluation from the standpoint 
of the practical problems faced by 
management. Points out the rea- 
soning processes on which job 
evaluation is based, requirements 
of a successful program, steps in- 
volved and pitfalls commonly en- 
countered. 
This report, prepared by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for group-insured 
companies, is based in part on an intensive study of selected 
cases taken from companies using all of the common job 
evaluation methods, and partly on the consulting back- 
ground of the Policyholders Service Bureau staff. A limited 
supply is available to executives who write on their business 
stationery to Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York 10, New York. 


15 THINGS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT YOUR ROOF, a 
24-page booklet illustrated to show 
common evidences of roof failures 
and pointing out critical areas, such 
as flashings around dormer win- 
dows, chimneys, vent pipes, etc., 
that need periodical check-up. The 
booklet also covers the storm and 
fire hazard of an old roof and shows 
how reroofing with quality mate- 
rials gives double protection. 
Another booklet, COMFORT THAT PAYS FOR IT- 
SELF, points out the comfort, economy, additional protec- 
tion and greater health obtained through insulation, showing 
the areas that need insulation and explaining how it is done. 
These booklets may be obtained by writing Johns-Manville, 
22 East 40 Street, New York 16, New York. 


FLOOR DESIGNS FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS. A 32- 
page booklet attractively illus- 
trated in full color. Contains 
ideas for improving the physi- 
cal layouts of stores, offices, 
showrooms. Eight suggestions 
each are made for improving 
the design and decorations of many establishments, such as 
food, shoe, appliance, clothing, bakery, candy, flower, meat, 
hardware, and drug stores, as well as restaurants, business 
and professional offices, with particular emphasis on the use 
of linoleum. 

A companion booklet of 14 pages, LOW-COST BUSI- 
NESS FLOORS WITH A LUXURY LOOK, offers similar 
ideas and suggestions for color combinations and designs 


using asphalt tile. Write Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Penna. 


DESIGNS POR BETTER BUSINESS 


September 1949 


AUTOMOBILES, a 28-page book- 
let containing illustrations and 
charts of a study of the passenger 
car sales of the “Big Three”— 
General Motors, Chrysler, Ford— 
and of some of their independent 
competitors. It also charts truck 
sales, discusses the effect of strikes 
on the automotive industry and re- 
views the financial status, divi- 
dends and earnings of nine auto 
manufacturers. A section devoted 
to parts and accessories studies the financial status of 15 
manufacturers of this equipment. The book mentions a total 
of 61 companies in the automobile, and automotive parts 
and accessories field. Another 28-page booklet, UTILITIES, 
makes a similarly thorough study of 44 holding, electric, and 
gas companies. These booklets may be obtained by writing 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, New York. 


NEW DESK MODEL POSTAGE 
METER Brings metered mail’s ad- 
vantages to small users. Termed 
the first true “desk model” postage 
meter, only a little larger than a 
dial phone, this complete metered 
mailing machine which stamps and 
seals mail of all kinds and classes 
was announced recently by Pitney- 

Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
By simply “dialing” the stamp value wanted and pressing 
a lever, the new baby postage meter prints a regulation U.S. 
metered mail imprint of any value, complete with a dated 
postmark and, optionally, the user’s own advertisement or 
message, trademark or monogram. It accounts for postage 
used and postage on hand in visible, dollar-and-cents regis- 
ters. A moistening mechanism permits sealing of envelope 
flaps, and a detechable unit takes care of parcel post postage. 


THE IBM CARDATYPE is 
a new machine recently an- 
nounced by the International 
Business Machines Corpora- 
tion using pre-punched IBM 
cards to prepare documents 
automatically on the IBM electric typewriter. Adapted to 
innumerable uses where information is used repetitively. 

A program tape controls the reading of the cards and the 
typing of the information desired and will stop at any given 
point to insert variable information. A second typewriter 
can be connected to the basic unit for the automatic prepara- 
tion of a different document requiring the same data. 

Six of the other new products are ELECTRIC AC- 
COUNTING MACHINES, three of them embodying elec- 
tronic principles, and one is a new series of PROOF MA- 
CHINES which consolidate into one operation the four 
principal functions of sorting, listing, proving and endorsing 
—one model allowing as many as 32 distributions with 
separate tape listings, and a smaller model with capacity for 
24 distributions. A new IBM CONSECUTIVE SPACING 
TIME RECORDER is also announced. 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


Embezzlers cost American business firms about 
$500,000,000 annually. In individual cases, em- 
ployee thefts have forced once-prosperous firms into 
complete liquidation. 

If employees steal from an enterprise to 
which a bank has extended credit, the bank loses, too. 

Prudent bankers, therefore, insist that their 
borrowers be adequately protected against loss 
resulting from employee dishonesty. 

The F&D representative in your community 
will gladly assist you in checking the form and sufh- 
ciency of your borrower’s dishonesty insurance. This 


added precaution costs you nothing. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 


OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipenity 
Baltimore sMaryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


POSIT COMPANY 


NEW BOOKS 


Turkey: AN Economic Appraisat, 
By Max Weston Thornburg, Graham 
Spry, and George Soule. Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York. 324 pp. 


| $3.50. The authors stress the need for 
| greater economic and political freedom 


for the 20-million Turks; urge that 
Turkey be helped, by American skills 
and resources, to use her capital re- 
sources productively, and assert that 
Turkey must give business a standing 
under the law and protect it from arbi- 
trary decisions by individual officials. 


CONTROLLING FACTORS IN Economic 


| DEVELOPMENT. By Harold G. Moulton, 


Brookings Institution, Washington, D. 


| C. 389 pp. $4. Dr. Moulton, Brookings’ 
| president, says this book is “in the 
| nature of a synthesis of the economic 


studies” in which he has participated 
during the past 30 years. It is concerned 


| equally “with the factors which impede 


and restrict, and those which generate 
and promote, economic development.” 
Part I appraises forces and factors that 
shaped economic development in the 
18th and 19th centuries, and also “the 


| sources of maladjustment which re- 


strained the rate of advancement.” 


| Part II, looking forward, “indicates 
| the economic potentialities of the cen- 


tury ahead and outlines the policies 


| essential to their realization.” 


MONETARY MANAGEMENT. By E. A. 


| Goldenweiser. McGraw-Hill, New York. 


165 pp. $2.75. This study by Dr. Gold- 
enweiser, who is now with the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton, deals 
principally with the monetary aspect of 
economic policy. The discussion of the 
regulation of the volume, availability, 


| and cost of money deals for the most 
| part with experience in this country 


during the past 35 years—the life of the 
Federal Reserve System, which the 
author long served as Director of Re- 
search and Statistics. 


Income Tax ADMINISTRATION. Tax 
Institute, New York. 433 pp. $6. Here, 
in book form, are the papers presented 
at the Institute’s symposium conducted 
in New York last December. 


WHOLESALING PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES. By Theodore N. Beckman and 
Nathanael N. Engle. Ronald Press, New 
York. 723 pp. $5. A revised edition. 
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FIRST of 


WICHITA 
Solves A Problem 


a 


le EBURE ... MACHINE 


BOOKKEEPING PROVIDES 


THE ANSWER ! ! ! 


Back in 1946, FIRST of WICHITA, Kansas, had 8 bookkeepers handling 850 accounts per ledger with 172,000 items 
a month. Today, in exactly the same space, 12 bookkeepers handle 1006 accounts per ledger and an excess 
of 232,000 items each month. Also, FIRST of WICHITA does dual posting and the girls handling these 1006 accounts 
now do their own check filing. Formerly it was necessary to have a separate clerk just for filing. What made it pos- 
sible to handle more accounts, increased personnel, fewer working hours—and still have more room in exactly 
the same space? Alert management and LeFEBURE equipment turned the trick with Machine Bookkeeping Desks, 
Hi-Lo Reference and Posting Stands, Speed King Ledger Tray-Binders, Sorters and Indexing. 


‘ork. 
:old- 


itut 
‘eal BETTER WORK COMPACT IMPROVED MORALE — 
a IN LESS TIME WORKING POSITION WORK KEPT UP-TO-DATE 
f the 

ms ...F. O. Carr, Vice-President and Cashier says — 


miry “Your LeFEBURE equipment . . . has brought . . . noticeable improvements.” 
f the “There are fewer errors. Quality of work is better.” 
the “We are well pleased with our present set-up.” 


Re- 
EFEBURE 
EQUIPMENT IN USE FOR 
@ Twin Hi-Lo Reference and Posting PARTICULARS 
@ Stands with built-in Transfer Drawers WRITE 


@ Speed King Tray-Binders | @ Check Sorters CO RPO RAT | O N 
Visible Check Guides @ Indexing CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


VISIT | E f E BUR E EXHIBIT—A.B.A. Convention 


BOOTH 16, ST. FRANCIS HOTEL 7 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. OCTOBER 30 — NOVEMBER 2, 1949 


September 1949 
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EDITORIAL 


CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


A Back Look. This fall is witnessing the practical com- 
pletion of a period of readjustment which began about three 
and one-half years ago. Space limitations permit only the 
simplest chronology of this roguish postwar business cycle 
which refused to behave the way cycles are supposed to 
behave. The timetable made up of components of the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial production adjusted for seasonal 
variations shows the following succession of peaks: 
Peak 

Component (1935-39 = 100) 
Leather and products.............. 
. Rubber products 
Alcoholic beverages 
. Machinery 
Lumber and products 
Textiles and products 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 


Month 


February 1946 
December 1946. . . 
January 1947 
December 1947... 
January 1948 
February 1948 


August 1948 
October 1948 
October 1948... .. 
December 1948. . . 
December 1948... 
March 1949 

April 1949 

June 1949 


Chemical products 
Paper and paper products 

. Printing and publishing 

. Petroleum and coal products 

. Transportation equipment.......... 
Iron and steel 


Still reaching for a peak are automobiles and new con- 
struction, while some of the groups that were first to turn 
down now feel a reviving demand and a firming of prices. 

Another timetable covering the same round-trip shows 37 
steps in the field of credit control with the inevitable ques- 
tion as to just what extent the steps controlled the situation 
or the situation dictated the steps. 


1946 


March 8—The Board of Governors approved the elimination of the 
1 percent rate on advances to nonmember banks secured by direct 
obligations of the United States, thereby removing their status of equal- 
ity with member banks for such credit which had existed since Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. 

April 23—The preferential discount rate of 14 percent on advances 
to member banks secured by Government obligations due in less than 
a year was eliminated. 

July 12—The Board of Governors approved an increase from 4 to %4 
percent in the minimum buying rate on bankers’ acceptances. 

August 23—The buying rate on bankers’ acceptances was further 
increased from % to 1 percent. 


1947 


July 10—The fixed buying rate of 34 percent was eliminated by the 
Federal Open Market Committee for new issues of Treasury bills. 

August I—A maturing issue of 7% percent one-year certificates of in- 
debtedness was refunded with a new 7% percent issue having a maturity 
of only 11 months. 

September 1—A maturing issue of 7% percent one-year certificates of 
indebtedness was refunded with a new 7% percent issue having a ma- 
turity of only 10 months. 

September 15—Two issues of maturing notes were refunded with a 
new 1 percent issue having a maturity of 1214 months. 

October 1—A maturing issue of % percent one-year certificates of 
indebtedness was refunded with a new 1 percent one-year issue. 

November I—A maturing issue of 7% percent one-year certificates of 
indebtedness was refunded with a new 1 percent 11 months’ issue. 
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December 1—A maturing issue of 7% percent one-year certificates of 
indebtedness and a maturing bond issue were refunded with a new 
1% percent 13 months’ note issue. 

December 1—The minimum buying rate on bankers’ acceptances was 
increased from 1 percent to 14% percent on one to 90 day, to 14 per- 
cent on 91 to 120 day, and to 13 percent on 121 to 180 day issues, 

December 24—Federal Reserve open market support levels were 
lowered, in most cases to prices slightly above par for medium and long 
term, fully taxable Treasury bonds. 


1948 


January I—A maturing issue of % percent one-year certilicates of 
indebtedness was refunded with a new 1 percent 12 months’ issue. 

January 9—Federal Reserve Bank discount rates were increased by 
4 percent, to 114 percent on credits based on Government obligations 
and eligible paper, and to 134 percent on other secured advances. 

January 12—The minimum buying rates on bankers’ acceptances 
were raised an additional 4 percent. 

February I—A maturing issue of 7% percent one-year certificates of 
indebtedness was refunded with a new 1}% percent one-year issue. (On 
March 1, April 1, June 1, July 1, new 1% percent one-year certificates 
were also issued to refund other maturing bonds and certificates.) 

February 27—Reserve requirements on demand deposits of member 
banks in central reserve cities were increased from 20 to 22 percent. 

June 11—Reserve requirements on demand deposits of member 
banks in central reserve cities were raised from 22 to 24 percent. 

August 13—Federal Reserve discount rates were increased by \ per- 
cent, to 144 percent on credits based on Government obligations and 
eligible paper, and to 2 percent on other secured advances. 

August 13—The minimum buying rates on bankers’ acceptances were 
raised an additional 4 percent. 

September 1—Series D savings notes, with maturities up to three 
years at 1.40 percent yield, were offered to replace the former Series C 
savings notes at 1.07 percent. . 

September 15—Maturing issues of 214 percent bonds and 1% percent 
four and one-half year notes were refunded with a new issue of 13% per- 
cent notes having a maturity of 18 months. 

September 16—Reserve requirements for country member banks were 
raised to 16 percent on demand and 7% percent on time deposits. 

September 24—Reserve requirements on demand deposits were raised 
to 26 percent for central reserve city and to 22 percent for reserve city 
banks, and on time deposits to 714 percent for both classes of banks. 

October 1—Maturing issues of 1 percent 12144 months’ notes and 1 
percent one-year certificates of indebtedness were refunded with a new 
issue of 114 percent one-year certificates. By this time, the Treasury 
bill rate increased to 1.11 percent. 

December 15—A 2 percent bond issue was refunded with a new issue 
of 14 percent one-year certificates. 


1949 


January 1—Maturing issues of 1% percent 13 months’ notes and 
one-year certificates refunded with 114 percent one-year certificates. 

February 1, March 1, and April 1—Maturing issues of 1% percent 
one-year certificates were refunded with new 114 percent one-year issues. 

March 7—Consumer credit regulations were amended to reduce down 
payments and lengthen maximum maturities. 

March 30—Margin requirements on security loans were reduced from 
75 to 50 percent. 

April 27—Consumer credit terms were amended further to reduce 
down payments and extend maximum maturities. 

May 1 and 5—Reserve requirements were reduced on demand de- 
posits by 14 percent in central reserve cities and 1 percent in other 
banks, and by % percent on time deposits. Reduction: $1,200-million. 

May 13—Minimum margins on purchases of new stock cut from 50 
percent down payment to 25 percent down payment. 

June 29—The Federal Open Market Committee announced a change 
in policy to avoid a fixed pattern of interest rates, and ‘‘ with a view to 
increasing the supply of funds available in the market to meet the needs 
of commerce, business and agriculture.” 

June 30—Expiration of the temporary credit powers extended in 
August 1948 reduced reserve requirements by about $800-million and 
removed consumer credit controls. 

August 5-September 1—Further reductions of about $1,800-million 
in required bank reserves on a staggered scale between these dates. 


Life with business is one readjustment after another. At 
this point in the battle against deflation the principal factors 
affecting the future would seem to be inflationary, such as 
rising trends in foreign aid, deficit financing and wage levels. 
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The prophecies made in 1849 by N. Currier, the publisher of this picture, are astonishing. Shown in the air are a rocket plane, a dirigible and a passenger, with pick 
and shovel, landing by parachute. This print is reproduced through the courtesy of our director, Allan Forbes, President of the State Street Trust Company of Boston. 


We didn’t “miss the boat” in '49— 


Raasneens IN 1835, launched in 1843, this lusty young 
company was doing business in California six years 
later. It had already established agencies as early as 
1844 in New York, Charleston, Savannah and Mobile. 
Chicago was opened in 1846. 


With the discovery of gold on the Pacific Coast, 
New England’s famed Clipper ships provided passage 
to the promised land, and in 1849, the New England 
Mutual issued its first policy on the life of a Californian 
—Gregory Yale of San Francisco. 

Today, 100 years later, this company has more than 
$200 millions of life insurance in force in the Golden 
State. Its growth has been steady . . . and substantial. 
Insurance in force, ordinary only, now approaches 


$2 billion, 700 millions. Assets, in excess of one billion 
dollars, are invested in every state in the Union. 


Many banks, in serving their depositors, have played 
a part in our investment program . . . by calling us in 
when the credit needs of their depositors involved 
longer term loans than the bank wished to grant alone. 


We welcome such collaboration. 


To help achieve our goal of unexcelled service, our 
1000 field representatives, from coast to coast, are 
thoroughly trained in putting life insurance to work to 
meet personal and business needs. ‘These career under- 
writers express their appreciation of your trust officers’ 
friendly co-operation in solving the estate problems of 
our mutual clients. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED 


IN AMERICA—1835 
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no black cats 


When a banker lends money on Douglas-Guardian 
warehouse receipts he doesn’t trust to luck or worry 
about bad omens. He lends on actual inventory of the 
customer. He holds the warehouse receipts of one of 
the largest and oldest field warehousing companies in 
the country. 

Every time you make a commercial loan to a com- 
pany that has inventory on which to borrow, why not 
make it on a safe, secured basis ? Thousands of bankers 
are doing just that — by automatically recommending 
Douglas-Guardian field warehousing to all their com- 
mercial customers—large and small concerns—new and 
old accounts — seasonal as well as regular borrowers. 


You make the loans — we'll make them safe. 


DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS 1, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St 

CHICAGO 2, IIl., 173 W. Madison St PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg. HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat‘! Bank Bidg. KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bidg MIAMI 37, Fla., 3582 N. W. 46th St 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., 3708 Mesa Verde, Drive 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bldg 
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The San Francisco Convention 


October 30—November 2 


neighboring cities within the Golden Gate will not only 

continue to be the financial and commercial capital of 
Western America but will also be host to the nation’s 
bankers at their annual convention, October 30 through 
November 2, 1949. 

A traditional western greeting is being extended to the 
nation’s bankers for the first time in 13 years, when the 
American Bankers Association returns to San Francisco’s 
Civic Center for the 1949 annual convention. The Associa- 
tion’s most recent San Francisco convention was in 1936. 

Thirteen years have witnessed remarkable changes in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, as well as along the Pacific Coast 
and throughout the western states. America’s bankers will 
have to revise their balance sheet covering western financial, 
industrial, and commercial growth, after reviewing the 
facts and inspecting the cities and states that have paced a 
new era of expansion for the West. 

At the same time, there is a “ welcome” sign on the thresh- 


EF: a few brief days this fall, San Francisco and its 


old of western state recreational and scenic attractions, 
as a fair share of every financial and business conference calls 
for the holiday interlude in which California hospitality 
plays a major role. 

San Francisco, as the Host City, is bound and determined 
to make this one of the truly memorable conventions for 
America’s banking executives. Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
San Jose, Richmond, Vallejo and other cities bordering 
San Francisco Bay and inland points from Yosemite and 
Tahoe to the Redwood Empire country also have in mind 
attracting visiting bankers and their wives to their com- 
munity landmarks and vacation wonderland for a few days. 

It is timely and important that the men who work with 
the nation’s wealth should come to the Pacific Coast at 
this important period of western growth. 

Convention-bound visitors will find a new kind of West— 
a new and dynamic growth trend as compared with the 
slower tempo of business and industry in the 1936 vintage 
of this region’s economy. 


San Francisco, with the Golden Gate and its famous bridge in the background 


September 1949 
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Evans Wootten, Jr. 
President, American Bankers Association 
Chairman of the Board, Fletcher Trust Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


HaroLp STONIER 
Executive Manager, American Bankers Association 
Director, The Graduate School of Banking 
New York, New York 


Picture Gallery of 


Some A.B.A. Leaders 


F. Raymonp PETERSON 
Vice-president, American Bankets Association 
Chairman of the Board, First National Bank and Trust Company 

Paterson, New Jersey 

FRANK P. Powers 
Treasurer, American Bankers Association 
President, Kanabec State Bank 

Mora, Minnesota 
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W. W. 


President, National Bank Division 
President, National Bank of Eastern Arkan- 
sas, Forrest City 


H. M. Barpt 


President, Trust Division 
Vice-president and Senior Trust Officer 
Bank of America, San Francisco 


Cuares T. O'NEILL 


Chairman, Agricultural Commission; Vice- 
president and Trust Officer, National Bank 
and Trust Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


September 1949 


A. Marcus 
President, Savings and Mortgage Division 
Senior Vice-president, American Trust Co. 
San Francisco, California 


Hartwe F. Taytor 
President, American Institute of Banking 
Assistant Vice-president, Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond 


E. V. Krick 
Chairman, Bank Management Commission 


Senior Vice-president and Cashier, 
American Trust Company, San Francisco 


Frank L. Kine 
President, State Bank Division 
President, California Bank 
Los Angeles, California 


Paut W. ALBRIGHT 
President, State Association Section 
General Secretary, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York 


Frep I. Kent 
Chairman, Commerce and Marine Commis- 
sion; Director, Bankers Trust Company 


New York, New York 
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Ricuarp W. TreFz 


Chairman, Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission; President, Beatrice State Bank 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


Chairman, Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion; President, Park National Bank 
Newark, Ohio 


W. L. Hemineway 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on Special 


Activities; Chairman, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 
Chairman, Credit Policy Commission 
Vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


J. Larrerty 
Chairman, Public Relations Council 
Vice-president, Republic National Bank 
Dallas, Texas 


WitiiaM F. Kerry 
Chairman, Consumer Credit Committee 
Vice-president, The Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


W. BurceEss 


Chairman, Economic Policy Commission 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


National City Bank of New York 


James C. Su 
Chairman, Research Council 
Vice-president, Fulton National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Francis Marton Law 


Chairman, Educational Foundation in Eco- 
nomics; Chairman, First National Bank 
Houston, Texas 
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C. Francis Cocke 
Chairman, Federal Legislation Committee 
President, First National Exchange Bank 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Max 
Chairman, Organization Committee 
Cashier, Dairyman’s State Bank 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Hayes PICKLESIMER 
Chairman, State Legislation Committee 
President, Kanawha Valley Bank 
Charleston, West Virginia 


September 1949 


Rosert V. FLEMING 


Chairman, Government Borrowing Commit- 
tee; President, The National Bank 


C. Epcar Jonnson 
Chairman, Savings and Armed Forces Leave 
Bond Redemption Committee; Vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Chicago 


H. Freperick Hacemann, Jr. 
Chairman, Treasury Savings Bond Com- 
mittee; President, Rockland-Atlas National 

Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 


Georce C. BENNETT 
Chairman, Insurance and Protective Com- 
Assistant Comptroller, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York 


mittee; 


Rorert C. Downie 
Chairman, Service for War Veterans Com- 
mittee; President, Peoples First National 
Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


Josern E. Hucues 
Chairman, Board of Regents, The Graduate 
School of Banking; President, County 
Trust Company, White Plains, New York 
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The Program of the Convention 


gram of the annual convention of the American 

Bankers Association to be held in San Francisco, 
California, October 30-November 2, it has been announced 
by Evans Woollen, Jr., president of the Association. Among 
them are John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury; U. S. 
Senator John J. McClellan of Arkansas; Allan Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Paul 
G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Administrator; Robert 
Sproul, president of the University of California; W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, chairman of the executive committee, The 
National City Bank of New York, and chairman of the 
A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission; Fred I. Kent, director 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New York, and chairman 
of the A.B.A. Commerce and Marine Commission; W. L. 
Hemingway, chairman of the board, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, now on a worldwide 
tour with the World Town Hall Seminars. 

These are among the guest speakers, who also include: 
Robert V. Fleming, president of The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., and chairman of the A.B.A. Govern- 
ment Borrowing Committee; Maurice C. Sparling, superin- 
tendent of banks of the State of California; A. E. Steadman, 
president of the Cooke Trust Company, Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii; R. M. Alton, vice-president in charge of the trust 
department, United States National Bank, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Wallace W. True, vice-president, Lincoln Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York; and the presidents of the four divi- 
sions of the Association—the National Bank Division, the 
State Bank Division, the Savings and Mortgage Division, 
and the Trust Division. 


Me prominent speakers are to be heard on the pro- 


Some Meetings on Sunday 


Preconvention meetings of commissions, committees, and 
councils of the Association will be held on Sunday, October 
30. The sessions of the convention itself will really get under 
way on Monday, October 31, with the annual meetings of 
the four divisions mentioned and the annual meeting of the 
State Association Section. 

There will be two general sessions—one on Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 1, and the second on Wednesday morning, 
November 2. President Woollen, Secretary Snyder, and 
Robert Sproul will be the speakers at the first general session 
on Tuesday, November 1. Paul G. Hoffman and Allan Sproul 
will be the speakers at the second general session on Wednes- 
day, November 2. 

Frank L. King, president of the State Bank Division, and 
president, California Bank, Los Angeles, California; Super- 
intendent Sparling, and Mr. Hemingway will be the speakers 
at the State Bank Division meeting on Monday morning, 
October 31, at the Palace Hotel. 

W. W. Campbell, president of the National Bank Divi- 
sion, and president, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Forrest City, Arkansas; Mr. Burgess and Senator McClellan 
will be the speakers at the National Bank Division meeting 
on Monday afternoon, October 31, at the Palace Hotel. 

H. M. Bardt, president of the Trust Division, and vice- 
president and senior trust officer, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco, California, Mr. Alton, and Mr. Stead- 
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man will be speakers at the Trust Division meeting on 
Monday afternoon, October 31, at the St. Francis /{otel, 
Delegates to the Trust Division meeting will be welcomed 
by William S. Hogan, president of the Associated Trust 
Companies of Central California, and assistant trust officer, 
The San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, California. 

Mr. Fleming, former president of the American Bankers 
Association, will address the State Association Section 
meeting on Monday afternoon, October 31, at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 

An innovation this year will be the holding of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division meeting in the evening. William A. 
Marcus, president of the Savings and Mortgage Division, 
and senior vice-president, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, California, Mr. Kent, and Mr. True will address 
this meeting at the Palace Hotel on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 31. 

The Agricultural Commission of the Association will hold 
its annual convention breakfast at the Palace Hotel on 
Tuesday morning, November 1. The details will be an- 
nounced later. 

Convention activities will be spread out among three 
hotels this year and the general sessions attended by all the 
delegates will be held at the Curran Theater. 

Registration of delegates and educational displays will be 
held at both the Palace and the St. Francis hotels. The 
registration of delegates is being simplified this year by an 
invitation to those planning to attend to register in advance 
by mail if they so desire. 

Social events will include the annual get-acquainted recep- 
tion and tea on Sunday afternoon, October 30; and the 
usual evening symphony concert which will be supplemented 
this year with a technicolor movie, San Francisco—Queen of 
the West, scheduled for Sunday evening, October 30. 

There will be a luncheon and fashion show for women 
visitors Monday noon. The San Francisco banks will tender 
a “Hospitality Hour” on Tuesday evening. Other plans 
are in the making for scenic tours. 

The convention program is as follows: 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1949 
Registration at the Palace and St. Francis hotels 

10:00 a.m. to 4:00 P.M. 

Meetings of committees, commissions, and councils 
4:00 P.M. 

Reception and tea at the Palace and Fairmont hotels 
8:15 P.M. 

Standard Symphony Hour and Technicolor Movie, 
San Francisco—Queen of the West 


State Bank Division 

Monpay, OcroBer 31, 1949, 
10:00 a.m., PALACE HoTEeL 

Address of President FRANK L. Kine, president, Calli- 
fornia Bank, Los. Angeles. 

Address of Maurice C. SPARLING, Superintendent of 
Banks, State of California, San Francisco. 

Address of W. L. Hemincway, chairman of the board, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and former president of the A.B.A. (1942). 
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National Bank Division 


Monpay, OcroBER 31, 1949, 
2:00 y.M., PALACE HOTEL 

Address of President W. W. CAMPBELL, president, Na- 
tional Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City. 

Address of W. RANDOLPH BuRGEssS, chairman, executive 
committee, The National City Bank of New York, and 
former president of the A.B.A. (1944). 

Address of the Honorable JoHN J. MCCLELLAN, United 
States Senator from Arkansas. 


Trust Division 


Monpay, OcToBER 31, 1949, 
2:00 p.m., St. FRANCIS HOTEL 

Greetings: Witit1aM S. Hocan, president, Associated 
Trust Companies of Central California, and assistant trust 
officer, The San Francisco Bank, San Francisco. 

Address of President H. M. Barpr, vice-president and 
senior trust officer, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco. 

Address of R. M. ALTon, vice-president in charge of the 
trust department, United States National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Address of A. E. STEADMAN, president, Cooke Trust 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


State Association Section 


Monpay, OcroBerR 31, 1949, 
2:00 p.M., FAIRMONT Hore. 

Address of President PaAuL W. ALBRIGHT, general secre- 
tary, Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
New York City. 

Panel discussion: Davip M. Avucu, executive manager, 
Ohio Bankers Association, Columbus, Ohio; SrpNey S. 
AYERS, executive secretary, Massachusetts Bankers Associ- 


ation, Boston; C. C. Watram, secretary, North Dakota 
Bankers Association, Fargo. 

Address of RoBert V. FLEMING, president, The Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., and former president of 
the A.B.A. (1935). 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


Monpay, OcrosBer 31, 1949, 
8:30 p.M., PALACE HOTEL 

Address of President Witt1aAm A. Marcus, senior vice- 
president, American Trust Company, San Francisco. 

Address of FrepD I. KENT, director, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and chairman, Commerce and Marine 
Commission of the A.B.A. 

Address of WALLACE W. TRUE, vice-president, Lincoln 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York. 


First General Session 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1949, 
9:30 A.M., CURRAN THEATER 
Address of President EVANS WOOLLEN, JR., chairman of 
the board, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Address of the Honorable JoHN W. SNypDeER, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Address of RoBeRT SPROUL, president, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Second General Session 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1949, 
9:30 A.M., CURRAN THEATER 
Address of Paut G. HorrMan, administrator, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Address of ALLAN SPROUL, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, New York City. 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Report of Nominating Committee and election of officers. 
Inauguration of officers. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO—The beach from Sutro Heights 
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What the A.B.A. Published This Year 


Since the 1948 convention of the American Bankers 
Association, the various departments of the Association 
have produced a great many important publications—large 
and small—designed to assist members in their day-to-day 
operations. Some of these publications are free, while others 
are available at a nominal cost. A list of these publications 
follows for the benefit of BANKING’s readers. 


GENERAL: 
Present Day Banking, 1948-1949 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: 
Bank Services for You (Revised) 
Trust Services for You (Revised) 
Direct Mail Folders— 
How to Save Money 
Look to the Future 
School Saver (autumn, winter and spring issues) 
Only a Dollar 
Do You Live on a Roller Coaster? 
Bank by Mail 
New Regulations on Consumer Credit Consumer Financing 
For All Around Satisfaction, Finance Your Next Car Here 
Auto Loans 
How Safe Are Your Valuables? Safe Deposit 
Ways to Get More Value Out of Your Checking Account 
Checking Accounts 
Christmas Club Accounts 
Year-end Thank You 
Trust Service 
Trust Service 
Trust Service 
Trust Service 


Services Featured 
Savings 
Savings 
Savings 
Savings 
Savings 


From a Little Seed Planted Early 

Time Out to Say Thanks 

A Woman’s Secret 

Proceed With Caution 

A Will for Life Insurance 

Her Husband Named Her Executrix 

A Friend Indeed Trust Service 

Wills Grow Whiskers, Too Trust Service 
Eight series of newspaper advertisements, which included 112 indi- 

vidual ads featuring auto loans, checking accounts, home repair 

loans, banking-by-mail, savings accounts, Christmas Club ac- 

counts, and a variety of other services. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION: 
Agricultural Credit and Related Data (Revised annually) 
Bank Credit for American Agriculture 
Bank Loans to Producers on 1949 Commodities 
Farm Land Prices Bulletin (Semiannual) 
Farm Real Estate Financing 
A Program for Country Banks (Issued annually) 
Pitfalls in Agricultural Lending 
Rain or Shine Farm Credit—Country Banks: Where They Stand in 
Financing Agriculture 
Farm Credit Survey by States (Issued annually) 
Who Provides Farmers With Credit? (Issued annually) 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING: 
Credit Administration (Available fall of 1949) 
Money and Banking (Available January 1950) 


BANK MANAGEMENT COMMISSION: 

Accrual Accounting * 

Bank Purchasing Procedure 

Check Design * 

Check Routing Symbol (3rd revision) 

Key to Numerical System and Check Routing Symbols (Revised an- 
nually) 

Revision of Comments on Form #10—Life Insurance Assignment of 
Collateral * 

New Procedures for Depositing Social Security and Withheld Income 
Taxes 

Simplified Credit Files and Procedures 

Officers Monthly Report (to Directors) 
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BANKING (Journal of the American Bankers Association): 
BANKING—issued monthly 
BANKING’s Newsletter—monthly 
Government Activity in the Lending Field 
A.B.A. NEws (house organ for A.B.A. staff) 


CONSUMER CREDIT COMMITTEE: 

After Regulation W 

Consumer Instalment Lending Directory (1948 revision) 

Current Trends in Operating Costs of an Instalment Credit Depariment * 

Instalment Credit Operating Procedures for Country Banks * 

Know Your Earnings on Instalment Loans 

Personal Loan Delinquency Report—monthly 

Proceedings National A.B.A. Instalment Credit Conference, St. Louis, 
March 1949 

Sound Instalment Credit vis-a-vis Constructive Customer and Public 
Relations * 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION: 
Summary of Federal Legislation Affecting Banking, 80th Congress 
Washington Bulletin (Periodic reports on status of Federal legislation 
affecting banking) 


COMMITTEE ON STATE LEGISLATION: 
Deferred Posting Statute (Model for use in states) 
Model State Banking Code (Tentative form—not for distribution) 
Progress Report on ‘‘ Better Banking” Legislation 


CounTRY BANK OPERATIONS COMMISSION: 
Bookkeeper Efficiency Study 
Checking Account Service 
Current Trends in Bank Costs 
Reserve Method of Accounting for Bad Debts in Banks for Federal 
Income Tax Purposes 
Your Bank’s Investments 


Crepit Pottcy COMMISSION: 
Proceedings of National Credit Conference—December 1948 
Survey of Banker Opinion (Issued annually) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BANKING—TRusST RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: 
Working Provisions of Wills and Trust A greements—Series III 
Distinctive Provisions of Insurance Trust Agreements 


INSURANCE AND PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Protective Bulletin (Issued monthly) 
Bank Inspection Report (Revised) 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT: 
Bank Tax Symposium State by State 
Paton’s Digest Supplements—four instalments 


LIBRARY: 
Publications of the American Bankers Association in Print March 10, 
1949 (Available to members only) 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION: 
Earnings and Expenses of All National Banks—year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 
Manual of Laws Relating to Loans and Investments by National Banks 


Pusiic RELATIONS COUNCIL: 

Planned Public Relations—The Way to Win Friends and Build Busi- 
ness for Your Bank 

There’s News in Your Bank—A Handbook on Publicity for Banks 
Your Bank’s Advertising—How to Make It Pay 
Personnel Relations—The Starting Point of Good Bank Public Relations 
Bank—School Relations * 
Bank—Community Relations * 


* In production 
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RESEARCH COUNCIL: 


Current Trends in Banking and Business (Weekly—limited circula- 


tion) 


SAVINGS AND MortTGAGE DIvISsION: 
Analyse Your Savings Accounts 
Bulletin in re List of Amendments of the Rules and Regulations for 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations Filed by Federal Home Loan 


Bank Board 


Investment Policies and Practices for a Savings Bank 


Mortgage Loan Advances During Construction (Being revised) 


Personal Money Management (1949 revision) 


Plan for Determination of Profit or Loss on Savings Accounts in Com- 
mercial Banks (1949 revision) 
Savings and Mortgage Statistics—Annual Savings and Mortgage 


Conference, New York, March 1949 


Summary National Housing Act (Titles I, II, VI, VID) and Service- 


men’s Readjustment Act (Title III) (Being revised) 
The Human Side of Mortgage Loan Servicing 


Turnover of Savings Deposits in Mutual Savings Banks and in Commer- 


cial Banks 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE: 


Constitution and By-Laws of the American Bankers Association 
Official Lists (1948-1949 edition) 


State Bankers Associations’ Official Personnel (Revised semiannually) 


This is part of a page 
from The San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin of Thursday, 
September 24, 1936, on 
the occasion of the A.B.A.’s 
last previous convention 
at the Golden Gate. Shown 
in the photograph are 
that year’s retiring presi- 
dent, Robert V. Fleming 
(right), and his successor, 
Tom K. Smith. The Frank 
R. Kent political com- 
mentary refers to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s second cam- 
paign for the presidency, 
while the Administration’s 
economic policies are taken 
under fire by Merle Thorpe 
(left hand column), then 
editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, who spoke at the 
convention’s final session 


September 1949 


STATE BANK Division: 


Trust Division: 
Common Trust Funds—A Handbook (2nd edition) 
Life Insurance and Trust Councils (Organization handbook) 


Life Insurance Trust Relationships 
Progress Chart on Trust Laws (Revised) 


Condition and Operation of State Banks (Annual survey) 


Recommended Cost Accounting Procedure for Trust Departments * 
Staff Relations With Trust Customers (A manual) 


Management’s Part in Trust Customer Relations 


Instructor's Handbook—H ow to Use the Manual 


li 


I 


shed bimonthly in Trust Bulletin) 


Apportionment of Trustee’s Compensation * 


ntermediate Accounting to Beneficiaries 


Profitableness of Trust Business * 


Relationships Between Life Insurance Men and Trustmen 
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‘rust Advertisements 


What People Ask About Trust Business 


‘rust Cost Accounting and Its Uses 


Publicizing Trust Charges 


Tru 
Tru 
Tru 


A Furst in Cwcutebon 


EDITOR 


st Bulletin—issued monthly 
st Bulletin—1948-1949 bound volume * 
st Principles and Policies 


* In production 


Studies in Trust Business (4th series by Gilbert T. Stephenson, pub 
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RADICAL TREND’. BANKER HEADS VIEW BAY BRIDGES | 


HELD PERIL 
10 CREDIT 


Ry JOHN D. VAN BECKER 
“The great inue before the | 

American people today is 
whether we shall continue with 
the democratic method of 
handling the people's savings 
through bankers or put these 
savings inte the contrel of a 
political administration“ 

So declared Merie Thorpe, edi- 
tor of Nation's Business, Wash- 
ington. D. C., before the closing 

2 of the American Bank- 
ton convention at the 

ty Theater today 
interjected a political note 
final meeting after every 
had been made through- 
the convention to soft pedal 

kind controversy, 

cial 

however, minced no 

Speaking on “Ls Demoe- 

racy Banking on the Way 

Our ¢ said control of the 

countrys Savings has been the 

maim objective in the strugeie 

belweeh. political power and in- 
dividual freedom and initiative 

“This nation must seoner or 
later make a decision.” he as- 
serted. “The decision is a mo- 
mentous one. 

“It will determine all the 
ether national questions con- 
fronting ws. Already the battle 
lines are drawn.” 

KARL MARX PLAN 

‘The question ts simple, he went 
on to say 

Tt is © shall allorate or in- 
vest or spend the savings of the 
people? Will it be done by indi- 
vidwal bankers as in the past or 
Dy a political beard or bureau? 
It is not ing new. He de- 
clared: 

“That political agencies 
should allocate capital. in other 
words should allot the savings 
of the peopir. is the axle of the 
communntic wheel 

“Kari Marx had ten points in 
his platform of communism. 

The first was 


tt 


“"Centratization of credit in 


the hands of the state by means 
of a national bank with state . 
capital and an exclusive 

“Marxians of later days ree- 
ognize its potency. Lenin, an 
avowed dixciple Marx, whe 
has been defined as the father 
of modern Russian commun- 
observed 

“Through the nationaliza- 
tion of banks they—the small 
business men—may be tied hand 

and foot.” Elsewhere he said 

“One state hank as huge as 
possible, with branche in 
every factory—this ix already 
hine-tenths of the secialist ap- 
paratus.” 

Even more recently, Thorpe 
declared the British soctal'st 
leader. G D. Coles, that 
“with the banks in our hands, we 
can take over other industries at 

But not from those of avowed 


Delegates 


Make Air. Trips 
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Tom K. Smith (left), president-elect 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and Robert V. Fleming, retiring presi- 


“John Citizen's expectations 4 
for good means a boom 
im buying.” Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods 
Corporation, teday told the 
Avorrican Bankers’ Ysseciation. 

“tm fact, 1% per cent of the 
men and women in all walk« of 
life say they expect the peak of 
prosperity by 1938." 


(the public believes it is more nec- 


nearly the same percentage 0 


SMITH 


than tn thelr father's day Russell G. Smith of San Pran- 
In Francis’ talk on “Hero or cisco was elected vice president 

Villain.” Francis’ statistics at- of the National Bank Division of 

tracted attention. for 

before has a speaker held a mir- 

tor before the banking frater-~ 


Mr. Francis revealed partial re-. 5 


sults of {wo surveys made among 
7400 Dank presidents and 56.000) 
“cross section consamers™: 


Upside 


WARNS AGAINST POLITICAL CC 
The Great Game of 


Down 


By FRANK R. KENI 


September 24. 

As this campaign progresses | 
evidence of its topsy-turvy na- 
ture accumulates. Men or 
women accustumed to think in 


' conventional party terms find 


themselves completety daffied 
by the situation. 


To apreach the ection | 


along ordinary party line and 
contemplate casting = ballot | 
because of the party loyaity 
idea or any of the old-time 
party reasons simply is not to 
think at all 
Adherence to cithe: party 
because of the congenital, In- 
herited or traditional reasons 


| in this contest seems absurd. 


Por the voter, untrammeied 


| by political strings, it can hard- 
| ly be defended. 


them in a Republica: presi- 
dential candidate who |s a low 
tariff man, who denounces mo- 
nopolies in the same key as the 
late W. J. Bryan, who favors @ 
decentralized federal govern- 
ment, who embraces the same 
bram. of “economic liberalism 


| «whatever that may mean) a* 


the Baltimore Sun. 

Nor can the Re- 
publican’ grow enthusiastic ; 
over the furious laudation by 
Republican spokesmen of Jef- 
fersonian democracy and the 
strung demand of the Reptbli- 
can nominees for a restoration 
of th? rights of the states, and 


Tesistance to the encroachment , 


of the federal authority. 

That is ail old Democratic 
staff. In every campaign up to 
Sew, including that of 1932, 
these were the basic arguments 


threats ix an, incongruces 
thing, not easy to reconcile 


the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to see how the 
congenital Democrat, who has 
taken ‘pride in his Democratic 
inheritance and has a real 
sense of party loyalty. can be 
comfortable supporting a pres- 
idential candidate whose 


ley High, whe 


Reesevelt 
his inferesta.s 

Politics. Far 
Upsi 


The 
tics tm this” 


upside down, 
are 
The 

political = 


premely . 

For 
Rew 
Honorable 
porting the: & 
candidate. 
Personally. 
there bs 
High aria 


the same 
Giaxs in line 
tunctorily, 
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A | Lincoln Tot 
if rovernor, Mrs 
candidate, 
years 
a 5 Means of the «-thodox type parison,. He 
j certainly can find little to thrill name te 
| Far Seuth—ar 
4 Yet, im: the 
| 
| | 
the Demecratic ty, the es- 
| Democratic piatform, the es- the 
Are Pussled ship with Mr. 
NA delegates to the national convention here ' 
| to take an air trip ever the bay bridges. 
S They sre shown with TWA Hostess 
dent, were among the first of the 361 Edith Galyen “See 
Bankers See Buying BANKERS ELECT we 
B enthusiastic advocates are Pro- Lassen Come 
gressive Re: ‘ans, such 
Norris of ‘and Cou. 17. Wite.. 
tens of Michigan, radicals such su 
| Guardia of New York, and in St and 
whose interests, it is charged, 17. hie 
the communist- leaders urge County. 
4 munist, but ‘vote Roosevelt,” 
It is eves mete ironical to Deputy ah 
; to see, themselves as others of the association. Democrats of 
William F. Augustine of Boston the Sogth whe Mable 
“Our survey shows that, on was elected president and mem- ticket sf the Bille? Ris wile 
the word of you bankers yeur- bers of executive committee paper 
selves, the. American public is named were W. A. Boyd of New. cantea 
pommunisije of socialistic lean- throughoitt the United States | far frem unanimess en the York. W. J. Waller of Washing- Last,” financed by 
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San Francisco— City of Charm 


Let the world slide, 
Let the world go. 
A fig for care, 

A fig for woe. 


HESE irresponsible words, chiseled 
Tire a plaque by the sculptor Haig 

Patigian in the San Francisco 
Press Club, characterize the carefree 
spirit of a city known the world over 
for its romantic flavor. 

The prominently displayed motto of 
the famed Bohemian Club—‘ Weaving 
Spiders Come Not Here’’—likewise tells 
the story of an energetic people with a 
zest for play. 

In San Francisco the art of play has 
been developed to its highest point. 
The people love honest fun for fun’s 


JOHN S. PIPER 


sake. They love festivals and fairs. 
They love to parade in costumes. They 
love the sunshine and the fog. They love 
the steep hills. And most of all, they 
love San Francisco. 

San Franciscans love the antiquated 
cable cars that give them the slowest 
transportation of any large city in the 
world. When an efficiency-minded ad- 
ministration proposed to supplant the 
cables with modern hill-climbing buses, 
a citizens’ committee arose and, in a 
one-sided election, saved the cable cars. 
The hometown people think it’s fun to 
ride the cable cars, and visitors agree. 

Geography, climate, and history 
conspire to make fun-loving San Fran- 
ciscans what they are. With its 27 hills 


sprawled over an area only seven miles 
square, the city is the most compact, 
the most cosmopolitan community in 
America outside Manhattan Island. 

Eight hundred thousand people, with 
both an old world and a new world 
heritage, live near enough together to 
know and understand each other. Within 
easy view from the high points, a million 
more live across the blue Bay of San 
Francisco on the hills and in the valleys 
of Oakland, Berkeley and Marin. Two 
great bridges, marvels of engineering, 
span the waters. 

In this city by the Golden Gate, a 
millionaire in his modern Nob Hill pent- 
house may be close enough to pictur- 
esque Chinatown—the largest Chinese 


The cable car in the foreground is on one of the hilly streets of Chinatown 


September, 1949 
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city outside of China—to toss a sione 
on the roof of an ancient joss house, 
And down the slope from luxurious 
apartment houses on Telegraph Hill— 
the site of Coit Tower—lie North Beach, 
the Latin Quarter, and Fishermen’s 
Wharf, famed harbor of colorful boats, 
From this section come such diverse 
world celebrities as Florence Quarta- 
raro, the singer, and the ball playing 
Di Maggio brothers. 
When the autumn opera season comes 
San Francisco has as fine opera as 
any city in the world—the Telegraph 
Hill dweller and his North Beach neigh- 


Left, the approach to San Francisco on the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. This 
photo was taken from Yerba Buena Island. 
Below, San Francisco’s City Hall in the 
Civie Center. Nearby, but not shown, is the 
building in which the A.B.A. convention 

* general sessions will be held 
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CULVER 
The hundred-year-old pencil sketch of San Francisco Bay and the map, above, give a faint idea of the changes that can occur in a century. 
The map shows the banks of the United States in 1850, each dot representing five banks or a fraction of five. Now, San Francisco possesses 
the world’s largest bank and one of the world’s most important harbors. (Map from Carnegie Institution of Washington and American 
Geographical Society ) 


bor will be in the same audience, ap- 
plauding the same stars. This is char- 
acteristic of a truly internationally- 
minded community. 

The true San Franciscan welcomes 
the wind and the fog that prevail 
through so much of the summer 
months. Visitors are likely to feel the 
cold. Although the days may be warm 
—not hot—the mornings and evenings 
are usually chilly. In July and August, 
many men go to their work in topcoats. 
And women wear furs throughout the 
year. 

September and October are the warm- 
est months. Yet the average daily maxi- 
mum high temperature for a 70-year 
period is only 68.5 degrees Fahrenheit 


— 


CULVER 
The main entrance of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, as it was in 1878 


Mission Dolores, the church where San Francisco was born Cliff House and Seal Rocks 
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for September and 67.8 for October. 
In November, the average maximum 
drops to 62.9. For the year, the average 
temperature is 56.5—the average daily 
maximum 62.6; the average daily mini- 
mum 50.4. 

San Francisco’s annual rainfall is 
half that of Atlantic Seaboard cities. 
There are two seasons—the rainy sea- 
son, which begins in late autumn and 
continues through spring; the dry sea- 
son, which prevails in the summer. 

Earthquakes, while relatively infre- 
quent—there may be half a dozen 
shocks a year sharp enough to be felt 
are much less exciting than snowstorms. 
And they rate smaller headlines in the 
press. The native doesn’t worry about 
earthquakes. He says sincerely that he 
prefers them to tornadoes, hurricanes 
and floods. The city’s annual April 17 
celebration of the 1906 earthquake and 
fire gives point to his lack of concern. 

From its treasured history, San Fran- 
ciscans love best the story of Emperor 
Norton. As Joshua A. Norton, he came 
to the city in 1849 and by speculation in 
food he accumulated a fortune. But the 
fortune didn’t last. In 10 years it was 
gone. And Norton’s mind went with it. 
By his own decree, he became Norton 
I, Emperor of, the United States and 
Protector of- Mexico. 

Whimsical San Francisco loved him. 
He went about his royal duties in re- 


CULVER 


The late Emperor Norton I, from a photo 
graph of 1880 


splendent uniform. He wrote procla- 
mations, and the newspapers published 
them. He issued scrip, and citizens 
honored it. Wisely enough, he restricted 
the sums to 50 cents. 

At the Presidio, he inspected his 
troops. He rode free on the street cars. 


He was a distinguished guest at theaters 
and restaurants. 

When his mutt dog died, Mark Twain 
wrote a 500-word obituary. Robert 
Louis Stevenson asked: ‘In what other 
city would a harmless madman who 
supposed himself emperor of the two 
Americas have been so fostered and 
encouraged?”’ 

In 1934, 54 years after his death, San 
Francisco still honored this gentle soul. 
When the cemetery where he lay was 
abandoned, his body was moved to a 
new resting place and the austere 
Pacific Union Club conducted services. 
The municipal band played, the mayor 
spoke and a U. S. Army detachment 
fired three volleys over the grave. 

John Bruce points out in his book, 
Gaudy Century, that there are no quo- 
tation marks around any of the words 
chiseled on the granite monument: 

NORTON I 
EMPEROR OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND 
PROTECTOR OF MEXxIco 


JOSHUA A. NORTON 
1819—1880 


To the self-righteous, to the prudish, 
to the pretentious, San Francisco has 
little to offer. But to the sentimental, 
to the sympathetic, to those whose emo- 
tions respond to the romance and beauty 
of an understanding that places first 
things first, San Francisco can be home. 


One of the city’s picturesque spots—a restaurant on Fishermen’s Wharf 
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serve you and your customers 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Bank of America has facilities for serving you and your customers 
practically anywhere in the world open to travel or trade. 

The International Banking Department functions directly for you— 
always preserving your own customer relationship. Letters of credit, 
acce, ances, remittances, travelers cheques—every service related to 
foreign commerce, industry and travel is yours to command. 

For any information, write Bank of America, International Banking 
Department, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20. 


am Dank of America 
ta NATIONAL TRYST 32 ASSOCIATION 


The California-wide branch bank with world-wide facilities 
Branches throughout California and in London, Manila, 
Tokyo, Kobe, Yokohama, Shanghai 

Representatives: New York, Paris, Zurich, Milan 
Correspondents throughout the world 


Sell Bank of America Travelers Cheques to your customers. 
They're acceptable around the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


September 1949 
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The West at Work in 1949 


e year 1949 marks the 100th 
anniversary of California’s famed 
“Gold Rush Days of 49.” This 
year’s visitor to California will see a re- 
surgence of the first great migration to 
the Golden Gate, but this time the west- 
bound settler has other motives than 
the lure of gold nuggets from a Califor- 
nia stream. 

Today the amazing record of Cali- 
fornia and western growth has been 
sparked by a rising tide of population, 
with more than 4-million new residents 
staking their future homes and jobs 
in the promise of prosperity and enjoya- 
ble living along the Pacific slope. 

Bankers from Dallas or Des Moines, 
Tallahassee or Bangor, New York or 
New Orleans, who have not been west 
of the Rockies since the 1936 conven- 
tion, will be impressed by the factual 
evidence of this western growth. 

National economists and editors have 
termed it the “greatest mass migration 


FRANK E. FELIZ 


in world history,” stemming from the 
pre-war defense period of 1940, when 
shipbuilding and aircraft factories be- 
gan to hum on the West Coast. 


WARTIME BOOM 


Spurred on by a wartime economy, 
the Pacific Coast, and California par- 
ticularly, boomed and surged in popula- 
tion, manufacturing employment, in- 
come, and other aspects of an expanding 
industrial program, to new heights of 
productivity and prosperity. 

Furthermore, despite the tendency to 
forecast gloomy recession for this war- 
time industrial scene when VJ-Day 
came, the West staged an amazing re- 
covery and reconversion to a peacetime 
industrial economy. 

People have made and are making 
the West the growing empire that it is 
today. There is no denying that the 
movement of 4-million people to the 
Western states, 3-million to California 


alone, and more than 1-million of them 
newcomers to the San Francisco Bay 
Area and nearby communities, has 
been the prime factor in maintaining a 
healthy industrial and business econ- 
omy. 

California has dominated this western 
picture of population growth, and the 
San Francisco Bay Area has established 
a national reputation as the “fastest- 
growing of the nation’s 10 major indus- 
trial centers.” 

The latest available population esti- 
mates now show that about 18,100,000 
people, or 12.6 percent of the U. S, 
population, live in the 11 western 
states, 9.5 percent in the three Pacific 
Coast states and slightly under 7 per- 
cent in California, now crowding Penn- 
sylvania for second-rank position be- 
hind New York in total U. S. population 
by states. 

Western voting power has also regis- 
tered new gains, leading other regions 


Early spring scene in a vineyard in Napa County, north of San Francisco 
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WORLD’S MOST RE-ORDERED FOUR-ENGINED TRANSPORT 


The Lockheed Constellation is the world’s most re-ordered four-engined transport. 


In the past year alone, seven major world airlines bought 48 additional Constellations. 
A major reason for this constant world-wide demand is the Constellation’s 
tried and proven record—more than 5,000 million passenger miles flown, including 
more than 15,000 Atlantic crossings. This 320-mile-an-hour transport was 
designed to remain supreme until jet propulsion becomes commercially practical. 


The Constellation’s unparalleled success story is proof of its superiority. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
Copyright 1949 Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


September 1949 
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Welcome A. B.A. Delegates 


co SAN FRANCISCO 


We, at Anglo Bank, hope your stay will be 
both pleasant and profitable—that you will find 
the Convention meetings stimulating and also find 
opportunity to enjoy some of the unique attrac- 


tions of our city. 
If we may assist you in any way do not 
hesitate to call on us. While you are in San Fran- 


cisco we cordially invite you to make our bank 


your headquarters. 


AN G 1O HEAD OFFICE 


1 Sansome Street 


BANK DOuglas 2-8100 


27 OFFICES IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of the nation in potential new seats jn 
the congressional elections of 1952, 
based on new record population gains, 
The Pacific Coast states, particularly, 
will be heard from in the national politi- 
cal scene, as California stands to gain 
seven new congressional spots, and 
Washington and Oregon may gain one 
each. The western states now have 
about 12 per cent of the House seats 
and nearly 16 percent of the nation’s 
electoral votes. 


WESTERN TRADE GAINS 


Looking at the Bay Area from the 
marketing viewpoint, astute wholesal- 
ers, jobbers, manufacturers’ sales offices, 
importers, and exporters form the nu- 
cleus of the distribution picture serving 
the 11 western states and Pacific na- 


| INDEXES OF DEPOSITS, CAPITAL FUNDS, 

| AND LOANS OF INSURED COMMERCIAL 
BANKS IN SEVEN WESTERN STATES 
COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES, 


1940 TO 1948 
(DEC. 31, 1940=100) 


DEPOSITS 


| 

| 1980 ‘42 ‘HR ‘AS 1948 
| Twelfth District includes states of California, Idaho, Washington, 


Oregon, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. 


tions. Time and experience of manufac- 
turers and distributors have proved 
the value of strategic location for plants 
and marketing facilities in the San 
Francisco-Oakland metropolitan area, 
where products, services, and sales can 
be distributed to western markets with 
maximum efficiency at the lowest av- 
erage cost. 

The San Francisco Bay Area is the 
wholesale trading center for the Pacific 
Empire region, ranking fourth in the 
nation, and is exceeded only by New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. The 
annual wholesale trade volume was 
over $4,600,000,000 in 1948, more than 
three times the $1,377,614,000 whole- 
sale business of 1939. 
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Jo Memter of the 
Ameucan hankew bisoctation.... 


W.- at Fireman’s Fund have long 
regarded members of the banking Boys Bn 
profession as guardians of the free way of iB 
American life and business. We hope we 
are providing a small measure of support to % 
your endeavors through our current 


advertising series, which has been AY 
designed to reawaken an appreciation ; 


for fundamental Americanism. 
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PRESIDENT 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE CASUALTY © SURETY FIDELITY 


Head Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 

Departmental Offices: New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Los Angeles 

FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY +» WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY « WESTERN NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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The West also ranks well above the 
national average in retail sales. In the 
Bay Area alone retail sales for 1948 
amounted to $3,162,532,000, nearly 
four times the 1939 retail trade. 

The 13 percent of U. S. residents, 18- 
million strong, in the 11 western states, 
had $189,734,000 reported in income 
payments to individuals in 1947, which 
was nearly 15 percent better than the 
national total. 


WEST GROWS INDUSTRIALLY 


The World War II years—1940-45— 
also poured more than $1,006,000,000 
in Federal investments in Government- 
financed manufacturing facilities into 
California alone, with about $475- 
million in private investments during 
the same period. 

Not only has most of this tremendous 
array of production facilities been put 
to work in peacetime operation, but 
another $1-billion in private capital 
has been stacked on top of the western 
industrial economy in the four years 
since the war ended. During this 1945- 
49 period, in California alone, some 
3,269 firms not previously located in 
the state have built or launched plant 
developments totaling capital invest- 
ments of $487,211,000. 

More substantial evidence of business 
confidence in California’s future is the 
total capital investment of $581,301,000 
in new plants or factory expansions now 
being carried out by 3,163 long-estab- 


DEVANEY 


A stratocruiser on the assembly line in one of the many aviation plants in the Seattle region. 
This is an important industry in many localities on the West Coast 


lished California firms, covering every 
major industry classification. 

This record-breaking industrial ex- 
pansion is about evenly divided between 
the northern and southern sections of 
the state, with San Francisco and Los 
Angeles providing the key centers for 
new manufacturing plant locations. 

The San Francisco Bay Area, for in- 
stance, has reported a total of more 
than one-half billion dollars in new 
plants and factory expansion since 
January 1, 1945, spearheaded by a 
nine-county drive to establish the Bay 


Most “glamorous” western industy is Hollywood’s. Here Henry Fonda and Ann Dvorak are 
shown making a scene from The Long Night 


Area as western headquarters for an in- 
creasing number of national industries, 


BAY AREA DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Enterprising civic and _ industrial 
leaders of the Bay Area have long recog- 
nized the value of intercommunity ef- 
fort, and postwar action established a 
new program of Baywide cooperation in 
research, planning, and economic de- 
velopment to merge the common inter- 
ests of nine counties, 69 incorporated 
communities and more than 2,574,000 
people. The San Francisco Bay Area 
Council is set in the pattern of the 
Allegheny Conference of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and similar regional or- 
ganizations in New York, St. Louis, 
Omaha and Boston. It works with a 
100-member Board of Governors headed 
by William Hale, executive vice-presi- 
dent, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, in analyzing, organizing, and 
speeding action on projects and prob- 
lems of vital concern to the future of 
the Bay Area and northern California. 


FINANCIAL CAPITAL OF THE 
WEST 


Money marks the ebb and flow of 
commerce and industry on the West 
Coast, and is a yardstick of California 
and Bay Area growth. The San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area is the home of the largest 
stock exchange in the 11 western states 
and consistently second or third ranking 
regional exchange in the nation. The 
Bay Area is also dominant in the fields 
of investment banking, insurance, and 
commercial banking facilities serving 
the entire West. 

The Bay Area also has three-fourths 
of main headquarters offices for 672 na- 
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WELCOME 


to Aan Francisco! 


os This pictorial map will help you enjoy 
EVANEY Pig es your stay in San Francisco during the 


gion. American Bankers Association Convention. 


Ask for your copy when you arrive. 


There are many things to do and see in 
the City by the Golden Gate...the pic- 
turesque cable cars...the two great bridges 
yy Sak oo ... the city from atop Telegraph Hill at sun- 

_—. . es set with the fog billowing over the Bay... 
trial the smart shops and restaurants for which 
the city is famous. 


eda Use this Map for your voyage of discov- 
on in —eaamees Ga ery. See for yourself the attractions which 

\ make San Francisco a city of enchantment 
mer et to both visitors and residents alike. 


re of 

THE NATIONAI 


West At Your Service —Crocker First National Bank cordially invites you 
oma to make the Bank your headquarters while you are in San Francisco. We will 
be at your service to make your stay a pleasant and memorable experience. 


=| CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


and 
ing Ye 
rths Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
pny SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
<ING 
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tional and regional insurance compa- 
nies registered in California, with assets 
approximating one-third of a billion 
dollars. Fifty-six of the 70 foreign insur- 
ance companies with offices in Califor- 
nia have headquarters in the Bay 
Area, which is head office for the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

Commercial banking headquarters 
for Western America are centered in the 
Bay Area, with the world’s largest 
banking institution, Bank of America, 
and a number of important branch 
banking operations, including American 
Trust, Anglo-California, Wells-Fargo, 
and others. 


Western capital of the Federal Gov- 
ernment centers around San Francisco 
Bay, with headquarters of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District for the seven 
western states located in San Francisco, 
as are many of the important financial 
and housing, loan and other Federal 
Government agencies, in addition to the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps headquarters for the Western 
states and Pacific Areas. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVES 
THE WEST 


Since the pioneer days of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, which succeeded the 


you can be at the 


CONVENTION 
IN SAN FRANCISCO“ 


in a few short hours by 


FLYING UNITED: 


Overland Trail to California, western 
transportation has been geared to the 
West’s economy in rail, shipping. air- 
line, and highway trucking facilities. 

The three major transcontinenta| rail 
lines serving San Francisco Bay Area— 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, and West- 
ern Pacific—serve a combined total of 
29,778 miles of rail operations, and have 
set new peacetime records for installa- 
tions of new equipment and facilities. 

Combined revenue traffic on western 
lines more than doubled between 1940 
and 1947, while eastern lines gained 
about 50 percent. In 1940, eastern carri- 
ers earned about one-half the net in- 
come of all railroads, and western carri- 
ers accounted for 5 percent of the total. 
In 1947, eastern lines fell below one- 
fifth the total, while one-half of net in- 
come was earned by Western rail lines. 

The Bay Area is also the crossroads 
between America and the Pacific na- 
tions in global airline services. Bay 
Area records in airborne passengers, air- 
mail, air express and air freight en- 
planed from San Francisco and Oak- 
land airports exceeded more than 40 of 
the 48 states for the fiscal year 1947-48. 
More than a half million air travelers, 
6-million pounds of airmail, 3-million 
pounds of air express, and 5!4-million 
pounds of air freight moved from Bay 
airports. 

California airports are also scheduled 
for improvement at a cost in excess of 
$91-million under Civil Aeronautic Ad- 
ministration plans, including plans for 
142 new airports and expansion of 162 
existing ports. 

World trade and shipping through 
the Golden Gate has long been a vital 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF DEPOSITS, CAPITAL 
FUNDS, AND LOANS OF INSURED 
COMMERCIAL BANKS IN SEVEN WESTERN 
STATES, 1940 TO 1948 
1948 data expressed in dollars for each dollar in 1940 


UNITED STATES 


Spend less time away from home—more time there! Your trip will 
be memorable as the Convention itself because United is the cool, 
comfortable, pleasant way to travel. 


DON’T FORGET—HAWAII IS ONLY 9% HRS. FROM SAN FRANCISCO! 


It’s a perfect impromptu vacation spot—a wonderful place to spend 
a few days away from business worries. Just $288 round trip (plus 
tax) on United’s luxurious DC-6 Mainliner 300s. 


*Oct. 30—Nov. 3 
EXTRA FAST—EXTRA FINE—BUT NO EXTRA FARE 
Ask about United’s Half-Fare Family Plan 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Details at your local ticket office OR, SEE AN AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT 


GSS $1.00 


1940 
1948 
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ANTOR 


INCOMBUSTIBLE 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 


Dantore Incombustible Acoustical Tile is made of 
tiny, minute granular globules of exploded vol 
canic glass, named Dantore. This tile is the only 
Acoustical tile made with Dantore. The minute air- 
sealed granular bubbles of volcanic glass give it 
high sound absorption and insulotion. This aggre 
gate when mixed with a binder produces a well- 
knit, strong unit. Definitely incombustible. The 
fissured travertined surf 


ace with slight variations 
in texture or pattern insures a decorative surface 
portraying character and unusual beauty. It is easy 


to install with a minimum amount of cutting waste. 


OF THE FIMER 
ACOUSTICAL 


DANT & RUSSELL SALES C0. 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO G, ILLINOIS 
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Fir-TEX 


PERFORATED 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 


Fir-Tex Perforated Acoustical Tile is made of sound, 
healthy wood fibers, felted together and pressed 
into a rigid tile in such a way as to preserve the 
natural air cells within the fibers and add millions 
more sound-absorbing cells between fibers. Ex 
posed surface is then perforated in a rectangular 


pattern. Soaks up noise like a sponge takes water. 


The time-honored method of making acoustical 
tile with perforations has proven the most efficient 
and lasting. Fir-Tex Perforated Acoustical Tile is 
one of many tiles made of wood fiber that has 
proven popular because of their serviceability, 
economy, cieanliness and paintability 
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the quaint 


horse and buggy days 
of 81 years ago to the 
jet plane of today re- 
presents a portion of 
a century of rapid prog- 
ress. Banking systems 
reflect the same stream- 


lining effect. 


BANK BY MAIL 


Profit by improved methods... 


Write for informations 


mE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Inc. Feb. 10,1868 © Member F.D.LC 
$26 CALIFORNIA STREET and 
403 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
* 
Seven Offices... Each a Complete Bank 


| factor in San Francisco Bay Area 


economic growth, providing the sub- 
stantial profit margins for California’s 
agricultural and industrial economy. 

This waterborne commerce, valued at 
$75-million a month by shippers, im- 
porters, exporters, and others linked to 
maritime services, is now moving 
through a critical readjustment period 
to realize its potential values. 

While domestic coastwise and inter- 
coastal trade has fallen off considerably, 
due to increased highway trucking and 
rail rate competition, the long-term 
outlook for foreign trade holds good in 
the maritime circles of San Francisco 
Bay. Admittedly, Bay Area (customs 
district) foreign trade for 1948 fell 
30 percent below the 1947 total of 
2,325,000 tons, but a 90-day strike, 
plus a shortage of dollars overseas and 


| a heavy drop-off in Japan and China 


trade were partially responsible. The 


| 1948 tonnage, however, was only 2 


percent below the offshore movement 

of 1,919,000 tons in 1939, and exports 

were actually above the 1939 level. 
World trade in the Bay Area is en- 


| couraged, however, by plans already 
| under way for a $30-million World 
| Trade Center to provide building and 
| service facilities for foreign commerce 
| and related shipping interests through- 
| out northern California and the West. 


First year operations record of the 


| West Coast’s first U. S. foreign trade 
| zone on San Francisco’s waterfront 
| far exceeded comparable records of 
| other U. S. trade zones, with 10,000 


tons of cargo, valued at $3-million. 
The Bay Area also has 2,461 for-hire 
truck carriers, representing 20 percent 


of Catifornia’s total trucking industry, 
with 16,908 units of equipment, ¢>ver- 
ing more than 12,000 miles of western 
state highway system operations. 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES — 
THE WEST’S STOCKPIL': 


The natural resources of the West are 
another strong point in stabiliziny an 
economy based on population guins, 
with all-important factors of fertile soil, 
water and power, timber and minerals, 
including petroleum and natural gas, 
contributing heavily to Western growth. 

Western economy is largely based on 
petroleum, which supplies 70 percent of 
estimated requirements in the five 
western states, as compared with 22 per- 
cent from natural gas, 4 percent from 
electric power and about 5 percent from 
coal. 

The Far West has also gained in new 
industrial fields, with metals and chem- 
icals practically trebling in number of 
factory jobs to strike a balance with 
long-established food and lumber em- 
ployment. Food and lumber industries 
formerly provided one-half of Western 
jobs but contributed only one-fifth of 


1939-47 expansion. 


Chemicals have moved into the West 
in force during and since the war years. 
There are now 225 manufacturing firms 
in the three Pacific Coast states and 72 
in the other eight western states. More 
than 480 types of prime chemicals are 
manufactured by these firms. 

More than 43 percent of the nation’s 
hydro-electric power resources are in 
the western states, and one-half this 
western total supplies the California 
market. 


The West has untold lumber resources. This scene is in California 
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FRIDEN 


nol ST-W ...@ new Calculator, designed to meet the Figure Work needs of every 


type of business. The Friden ultra-matic ST-W possesses many new 
improvements that give you unequalled performance.This new fully 
automatic calculator excels in ease and simplicity of operation... 
speed of production...economy...dependable performance. Only by 
using the mew Friden on your own work can you judge its advantages. 


Write the Home Office or call your local Friden representative. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO. INC * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


LAW RENCE 
SERVICE 
Now Can 


Protect Your 
Smaller Loans 


1. ADDITION to our 
standard field warehousing 
service as conducted for 35 
years, Lawrence has now 
opened a special “Small 
Business” Department. 

The same efficient 
safeguards which Lawrence 
provides for your larger 
commodity loans are now 
available for loans ranging 
from $25,000 down to as 
low as $5,000. 

This extension of 
Lawrence service is ready 
now to help improve your 
present loan portfolio. It 
opens a vast new field for 
profitable loan business on 
moderate size inventories. 

A Lawrence repre- 
sentative is ready to confer 
with you or your client and 
explain the working of this 
new “Small Business” serv- 
ice in full detail. 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(COMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


37 Drumm St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
100 N. La Salle St. 


72 Wall St. 


NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


Power resources are prime assets in 


| industrial growth, and the Bay Area 
| and northern California have present 
| energy supply approaching in excess of 
| 5-million kilowatt hours capacity. The 
| nation’s largest power building pro- 
| gram sponsored by P. G. & E. plans de- 
| livery of 7,883,000 kilowatt hours ca- 


pacity by 1951, or a 58 percent gain. 
Western water supply needs are now 


| being worked out by such projects as 


the $400-million Central Valley devel- 
opment program. Settlement of the 
Colorado River water supply program 
for Arizona and southern California 
would irrigate 500,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land for an estimated 5-million 
new population in southern California. 
The Bay Area is also tackling water 
supply needs with water conservation 
dams and flood control projects planned 
for northern California. 


WEALTH FROM WESTERN 
FARMS 


The “green gold” of agriculture has 


far surpassed the value of mineral gold, . 


with California and western farming 
accounting for an annual net cash in- 
come of $2,615,215,000 in a single year. 

California ranks third in the nation 
in farm income, with $1,081,615,000, 
more than one-third of the 11 western 
states’ total farm cash. Of the 200 U. S. 
counties with largest net cash farm in- 
come, the top-ranking four, and 13 of 
the first 25, are in this state. 

At the same time, California has 
seven of the 10 Pacific Coast counties 
leading in buying power, with Ala- 
meda’s $1,240,275,000 and San Fran- 
cisco’s $1,828,042,000 ranking above all 
West Coast counties in purchasing 
power volume. 

Electrification of farms reaches new 


| U.S. high marks in California, with 96 
| percent of its farms served by electric 


10 


SAN FRANCISCO 
9 [FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT: 
| 8,680 8,560 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP OF DEMAND DEPOSITS 
OF INDIVIDUALS AND BUSINESSES, UNITED STATES COMPARED 
WITH SAN FRANCISCO FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, 1946 AND 1949 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
— 100 
UNITED STATES 
90 
0 


MANUFACTURING. 


power, compared with 89.5 percent for 
the Pacific Coast and 45 percent for the 
nation as a whole. 

The Bay Area is also the heart of 
California’s 557,000 vineyard acres, 
spread throughout 47 counties, valued 
at better than one-half billion dollars 
and forming the “Wineland of Amer- 
ica.”” Sprouting from the first wine 
grape planted here 179 years ago, this 
great industry now yields nearly 6- 
billion pounds of grapes annually and 
over $100-million in yearly farm income, 


STEEL, LUMBER, ALUMINUM 
BUILDS THE WEST 


Fourfold expansion of the West’s new 
steel industry is the cornerstone of this 
new western economy. Principals in this 
new steel empire are: U. S. Steel at 
Geneva, Utah; its subsidiary, Columbia 
Steel, building a $30-million cold-rolled 
mill at Pittsburg on upper San Fran- 
cisco Bay and a similar plant at Tor- 
rance, in southern California; Bethle- 
hem Steel putting its heavy expansion 
efforts into plants at South San Fran- 
cisco, Alameda, and in southern Cali- 
fornia, and Kaiser swinging into full 
production at Fontana with the opening 
of Iron Mountain ore supplies. 

Steel productive capacity has stepped 
up 400 percent since 1940, compared 
with the U. S. gain of only 20 percent. 

The West now has around 40 percent 
of the nation’s aluminum industry, with 
some of the largest U. S. plants, includ- 
ing Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser, located 
in the Pacific Northwest, largely due to 
low-cost power. 

Total production of western pine 
lumber in the 11 western states was 
around the 7-billion foot mark in 1948, 
with a new shipping record of 6,700- 
million feet to match the year’s output. 

Oregon and Washington are No. 1 
and No. 2 U. S. lumber producing 
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Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Cleveland Cincinnati Kansas City 
St.Lovis Atlanta Des Moines Charlotte 
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JINDEX OF BANK DEBITS FOR 31 CITIES IN 
12TH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
COMPARED WITH 140 CENTERS 

OUTSIDE NEW YORK 


1935-39 =100 
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states, although Washington ranks first 
in output of wood pulp, softwood ply- 
wood, and holds top spot as U. S. shin- 
gle producer for a half-century. 

Through the scenic Redwood Em- 
pire north of San Francisco lies the 
world’s major redwood growth areas 
and center of the redwood lumber in- 
dustry, in the Eureka and Humboldt 
Bay region. New plywood mills for red- 
wood and pine, including a new mill 
for masonite at Ukiah, are drawing upon 
timber resources of the north California 
coast and inland areas. 

Western mineral wealth has extended 
beyond the original gold to bring new 
underground values in petroleum, nat- 
ural gas and acres of clay, cement, rock, 
and gravel stockpiles, in addition to 
critical metals needed in industry and 
commerce. 

California’s gold mines now yield 
around $6-million annually, and the 
total gold output since 1849 has ap- 
proached the $214-billion mark. 

From the great open-pit copper mines 
of Arizona and Montana and the hun- 
dreds of lead, silver, mercury, and other 
rich ores of mines located in Idaho, 
Utah, and Colorado, there still comes 
a never-ending stockpile of underground 
wealth. 


WESTERN GROWTH IS 
GILT-EDGE 


Westerners believe they are holding 
gilt-edge collateral in the equable cli- 
mate, natural resources, and economic 
and social assets of job opportunities, 
new homes, recreation, and enjoyable 
living. Even elbow room counts where 
the West has about 15 people per square 
mile, or three times as much space to 
live, work and play in as the average 
U. S. resident. 

Factory wages are at a higher level 
in many West Coast industries, but 
workers have a higher level of produc- 
tivity and can put in more manhours 
in an equable year-around climate with 
minimum layoffs from cold and heat. 
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Coastwide 
Service 
keyed to the 
Western 
‘Tempo! 


* PORTLAND 


This Bank has served this 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco for more than eighty 


(Head Office) years. Today, our closely 


OREGON integrated information 
Portland and service facilities in all 


WASHINGTON three Pacific Coast states 
constitute a progressive 
banking connection that 

is at once /ocal and 


area-wide. 


FRANCISCO 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Head Office: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Mission Branch: 16TH & JULIAN AVENUE 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated in 1864 
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Pageant of the West 


E West—towering snow capped 
| mountains, hot deserts, endless 
green plains, great fertile valleys 

on the banks of winding rivers. 

Pageant of the West begins slowly. 
There are scattered tribes of Indians, 
whose nomadic ancestors may have 
moved northwaid from Mexico where 
civilization had long since reached 
amazing peaks. 

In 1519 when Hernando Cortes pos- 
sessed that country in the name of 
Spain. the undisputed boundaries subse- 
quently included all of western Amer- 
ica. And Spanish navigators explored 
the Pacific in a relentless search for more 
treasure. 

One, Francisco de Bolanos, is pre- 
sumed to have named the great West 
Coast. Under the impression that it was 


HELEN S. PIPER 


an island, he called it California after 
the island in a popular 16th-century 
novel, “Las Sergas de Esplandian.” 
This was in 1541. 

The next year Juan Rodriguez Ca- 
brillo discovered San Diego Bay. And 
four decades later Sir Francis Drake 
claimed the vast Northwest for the Brit- 
ish. In 1598 Juan de Onate came north 
by land and established a colony in 
New Mexico. Then for years the 
pageant waited. 

In 1760, when the British became ac- 
tive in the North Pacific and the Rus- 
sians threatened to move south from 
Alaska, the Spanish began a series of 
settlements. With Gaspar de Portola 
representing the army and Fray Ju- 
nipero Serra the church, the California 
missions were established. 


THREE 
WESTERN 
CITIES 


Left, Phoenix, 
Arizona’s capital. 
Lower left, the Civic 
Center in Denver, 
capital of Colorado. 
The large building 
is the City-County 
Building. Lower 
right, Reno, where 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervi- 
sors of State Banks 
will hold their meet- 
ing October 25-28 


Meanwhile in the East, the United 
States had come to life and adventure- 
some Yankees were wandering west. In 
1803 the Louisiana Purchase extended 
the new country well into Colorado, 
And when thousands of its pioneers 
spread into Oregon, England was per- 
suaded to withdraw her claims. The 
Russians, who had built a fort in North- 
ern California, sold out and went home. 
Brigham Young brought his disciples 
to Utah. Shippers, traders, hunters 
flocked to the coast. 

The Spanish in Mexico had success- 
fully revolted. And the great Southwest 
that was called California became a 
province of the newly formed Mexican 
Republic. 

During the next 25 years, expeditions 
continued across country and around 
the Horn.. Glowing tales of rich land 
and wonderful climate increased the 
interest of both Britain and the United 
States. Each made offers to the finan- 
cially harrassed Mexican government. 
And, as rumors of the outcome spread 
among the settlers, the tension quick- 
ened. 

President James Polk blundered 
through repeated attempts to acquire 
the territory by bribery and coercion. 
Although it was never proved by care- 
ful historians, there is evidence that his 
commissioner, John Fremont, carried 
guarded instructions to encourage any 
movement that might lend itself to ul- 
timate possession. 

There was the chance of creating a 
popular demand to secede from Mexico. 
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Welcome, Bankers... 


WELCOME BACK TO SAN FRANCISCO! 
OCTOBER 30 » NOVEMBER 2 


13 YEARS have sped by since San Francisco was 
host to the annual convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Now we are glad to have you back again! 

During those crowded years, many things have happened here, 
such as the opening of the two great bridges—our ’39-’40 Ex- 
position—mobilization of industry and manpower for war— 
drafting of a charter to unite the nations in the cause of peace. 

Yet much of the traditional charm of the city remains...and 
you can enjoy again the fun of riding the cable cars, the exotic 
atmosphere of Chinatown, the cosmopolitan cuisine of our res- 
taurants, the sweeping panorama of Bay and Golden Gate. 

As bankers, you may be interested in our economic growth 
since you were here in 1936, so we have indicated some of its 
salient factors in the adjacent table. 


MARKET AT MONTGOMERY + MARKET AT GRANT AVE. 


The Oldest Bank in the West... Established in 1852... 


Mementoes of Gold Rush and stagecoach days are 
shown in our oe Room at 30 Montgomery Street, 
near Market... open to the public every banking day. 


September 1949 


1936 


SAN FRANCISCO 


725,141 


POPULATION (BAY AREA) 


1,619,940 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
RETAIL TRADE 


FOREIGN TRADE 


(S. F. Customs District) 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(100 equals 1935-39 Av.) 


BANK DEPOSITS 


$10,637,827,000 


BANK DEBITS 


1 


948 


AN FRANCISCO 
814,500 


(BAY AREA) 
2,645,150 
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And there was the possibility of revolt 
which might justify the United States 
to take steps and press her claims. 
Whatever Polk’s part in the plan, 
Americans in California had no wish to 
return to British control. Fremont par- 
ticipated in a minor uprising in which 
a small group of the rewdier citizens de- 
clared their independence and set up 
what they called the Bear Republic. 
The result, however, was of little im- 
portance. While this was happening in 
California, Mexico and the United 
States had taken up arms in a struggle 
for Texas; and when the peace was 
signed, February 2, 1848, California 


PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO 
BANK NEEDS 


IMMEDIATE and 
intelligent handling of 
correspondent bank 
business is our policy. 
We cordially invite in- 
quiries from banks re- 
quiring efficient and fast 


service in this area. 


THE PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF SEATTLE 


“The Bank of Business” 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


became a part of the victorious United 
States. 

The victory was just in time. That 
very year, at Coloma, John Marshall 
discovered gold on the property of John 
Sutter. The pageant was alive with 
action. 

In the beginning, merchants and 
saloonkeepers played the role of bank- 
ers, providing storage, negotiating loans 
and arranging shipments. Later stage 
lines and the pony express successfully 
combined communication, travel and 
banking. Trusted with the transmission 
of enormous fortunes, it was inevitable 
that the banker should be the express- 
man. 

Henry Wells and William Fargo were 
among the first to enter this field. As the 


| Wells Fargo Company, they won last- 


ing fame and a place in our history, 

By the middle Fifties gold had been 
found all over the West—in Colorado, 
eastern Oregon, Idaho, Arizona and 
Nevada. Banks followed to meet the 
rising needs. 

William Ladd and Charles Tilton, 
originally merchants, formed the first 
bank in Oregon, the Ladd and Tilton 
Bank of Portland. As the United States 
National, it is still in business. 

In Seattle, Dexter Horton, another 
merchant, founded the Dexter Horton 
Bank. With an impressive looking safe, 
standing against the wall in the rear of 
his store, the venture started as a 
storage business. Trusting townspeople 
checked their valuables in Horton’s 
vault, completely unaware that the 
canny gentleman had bought it for a 


Above, the busy waterfront of Seattle, with some of the West’s tallest buildings in the 
background. Below, the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City 
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song and that it had no back. Later 
Horton sold his bank to Ladd and Til- 
ton. It is now the Seattle-First Na- 
tional, largest bank in the Northwest. 

As Oregon expanded, Washington, 
Montana, Wyoming and Idaho were 
still a part of it; wheat, lumber, fish, 
beef and apples were added to the 
growing exports. The financial interests 
were rapidly acquiring national pro- 
portions, and the need for a bank with 
national connections was deemed timely. 
Founded by Armory Holbrook, Addi- 
son Starr, Henry Eddy, Alexander 
Ankeny, Lewis Starr and Philip Was- 
serman, it was named the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland. Later it was 
sold to Henry Corbett and Henry 
Failing. It is controlled now by Trans- 
america. 

Following gold in California came 
silver in Nevada. The names of Hearst, 
Gould and Comstock echo through 
the pageant. 

Miners moving west from Utah and 
east from California were still seeking 
gold. Panning on the surface, discour- 
aged by the quality of ore, unaware of 
the great veins that stretched below, 
Alvah Gould sold his half interest in the 
Gould Curry claim to George Hearst, 
father of William Randolph, for $450. 
And when Hearst, who had come west 
as a laborer, was reaping the profits, 
Gould was running a peanut stand in 
Reno. 

The Bank of California was another 
that survived a stormy history of em- 
pire building. Opened in San Francisco 
in 1855 as the firm of Garrison, Mor- 
gan, Fretz and Ralston, it changed its 
name in 1864 to Bank of California. 
D. O. Mills, grandfather of Ogden 


Wells, Fargo’s first banking office in San 
Francisco 


September 1949 


... you'll see the tall, proud skyline from 
our Southern Pacific Ferry as you go 
under the great Bay Bridge... 

... you'll know just what to see and do 
if you’ve studied an exciting 16-page 
picture folder, “It Happened in San 
Francisco,” issued by Californians Inc. 
Gives you hints and views of San Fran- 
cisco. It’s yours with our compliments. 
See the coupon below. 

For speed, safety and smart travel, 
we suggest that you go on our famous 
streamliner “City or San Francisco,” 
the fastest thing on wheels between 
Chicago and the Golden Gate. 

We have four routes to California. 
You can go by one, return by another, 
see twice as much on your trip. For route 
information and the San Francisco 
folder, just mail us the coupon. 

PS. October's the finest weather of the 
year in San Francisco. 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


L. C. Ioas, Dept. BA-9 
310 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me without cost the picture 
folder, “It Happened in San Francisco.” Also 
your S.P. “Four Routes” folder. 


Name 


Address 


City _Zone State 


»,4 
When you visit San Francisco... 
i — 
*® Our “Crry or San Francisco” 
> 
317 
You ride a cable car 
167 


Total Resources more than $124,000,000 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


FROM THE 


SUNNY SIDE OF THE BAY... 


We at Oakland’s 
Big HOME Bank 
welcome. you to the 
Bay Area and 
extend a cordial 
invitation to 

stop in upon us. 


CENTRAL 


DUNLAP C. CLARK, President D.W.HENDERSON, Executive Vice-President 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


58 YEARS OF SERVICE 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this36-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,195,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $9,244,364.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Pue 

Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


Mills, Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Hoover Administration, became its 
first president. 

In 1905 Bank of California bought 
the London and San Francisco Bank, 
thus acquiring three branches, one in 
Portland, one in Tacoma and one in 
Seattle, which gives it the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only bank in the 
United States that operates across state 
lines. 

News of the West’s financial pros- 
pects was spreading rapidly arounc 
world. Foreign investors, eager to g: 
foothold, began to come in. The A: 
California Bank, Ltd., was organ: x 
in London. It purchased J. & W. Se 
man & Co., an international bank 
house in San Francisco. Lazard Frer 
a French firm, and the Swedish Amen- 
can Bank merged their interests with 
the British company. As the Anglo Cal- 
ifornia National Bank, they are still 
living happily. 

With the 20th-century, oil came to 
tempt great industries and reinforce the 
riches of gold and silver pioneers. And 
A. P. Giannini founded a little bank in 
San Francisco which grew to be the 
biggest in the world—the Bank of 
America. 

In Pageant of the West man’s in- 
genuity has ever been a part of the 
thrilling picture. He has wisely antici- 
pated the growing needs and the new 
demands. Electric power and water re- 
sources .have not been overlooked. 
Stupendous dams—Hoover, Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee and Shasta—have been 
completed, and more are planned. 
Pageant of the West moves proudly to- 
ward tomorrow. 


Many bankers attending the convention 

will take advantage of the opportunity to 

visit, by ship or plane, the beauties of 

Hawaii. The photo shows Diamond Head in 
the background 
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FORAGE HARVEST 


FORAGE harvester 


America’s heaviest tonnage crop is forage. Now an 
economical, completely mechanized system takes the 
hard pitchfork labor out of handling all forage crops— 
green, wilted or dry. 

Allis-Chalmers introduces two new companion 
machines, a Forage Harvester and a Forage Blower. 
Operated by a full 2-plow tractor with power take-off, 
the Forage Harvester is actually three machines in one: 


1. A ROW-CROP HARVESTER for cutting and chop- 


ping corn, sorghums, and other tall row crops. 


2. A DIRECT-CUT HARVESTER for cutting and 


chopping grass and legumes for silage, and corn 
stalks for stover. 


3. A WINDROW HARVESTER with pick-up mecha- 
nism, for chopping wilted or dry hay, combined 
straw, or roughage for bedding. 


The farmer can purchase one base machine, plus any 
or all of the three attachments. 

With the new 3-in-1 Forage Harvester and Forage 
Blower, power takes the crop all the way from field 


to storage. Moderately priced, they make home owner- 
ship practical for the individual family farm. 


ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


¢ Heavy 36-inch wide cylinder 

¢ Curved, spiralled tool-steel knives 
Built-in knife sharpener 

¢ Positive feeding, air-blast delivery 


Shown with corn attachment 


FORAGE BLOWER 


Matches the capacity of the Forage Harvester. 
Handles all forages from silage to long, chopped 
or wilted hay. Extra long lift-up conveyor raises 
vertically. Large capacity blower pipe. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS OR 
SEE YOUR ALLIS-CHALMERS DEALER. 
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To the ACCURACY, DEPENDABILITY and 
SPEED of Allen-Wales adding machines have 
now been added modern styling and pleasing 
color—the bright look for the right figures. 


ALLEN WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
| OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
Nae, YORK 22, N. Y. 
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